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PREFACE. 

The security of tenure guaranteed to the property of the non-subscrib- 
ing congregations of Great Britain and Ireland, by the passing of that 
liberal and enlightened measure, commonly known by the name of the 
Dissenters' Chapels Bill, appeared to the Editor a suitable occasion for 
collecting evidences of one of the consequences of free enquiry, and the 
prevalence of scriptural knowledge, in the renunciation of the pagan and 
metaphysical notion of the Trinity. These evidences are here presented to 
the public. They show an amount of Anti-trinitarian Christianity which 
few, perhaps, will have expected ; and are thus fitted to afford encourage- 
ment to those who, in this country especially, are exposed to no small 
obloquy, in consequence of their maintenance of the simple teachings of Uie 
Bible ; namely, that God is one, and that the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is the only true God. Nor is it, as the writer hopes, impos- 
sible that the volume may do something to extend the conviction that 
definite doctrines, though few in number, and simple in character, lie at 
the basis of the religion of Jesus Christ. It is, at the same time, highly 
pleasing to find many proofs, in the ensuing Essays, that these few and 
simple truths may enter into very diverse states of mind, appear under 
many modifications, and put forth dissimilar effects. What is not less 
important is, that the consequences of the spread of Unitarianism, here 
recorded, appear, without any attempt at display, to be of the most benign 
description. We wish to suggest no comparison disadvantageous to other 
denominations, but we may say, that here are genuine Christian fruits, 
here are tokens of the operation of the spirit of Christ — a spirit not of fear 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind. 

Even yet the question is sometimes heard — * What is Unitarianism?' 
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This book gives a full as well as practical answer. Unitnrianism is here 
expounded in its diversities as well as its unity ; in its practical bearings 
and eiiects, no less than its doctrines. And though we claim for the 
volume no more authority than belongs to the individuals who have 
contributed to its pages, and utterly disown and repudiate anything like an 
attempt to set forth a formal declaration of the Unitarian faith, whose very 
life consists in liberty, yet we may affirm, that the writers whose 
productions are here published, will generally be acknowledged competent 
to give an accurate and trustworthy accqunt of the views and condition of 
the several sections of the common Anti-trinitarian church to which they 
belong. By these expositions of Unitarianism let Unitarians in future be 
judged, and not by representations which emanate from opponents, and 
which, in too many instances, they have good reason to both disown and 
lament. 

To a very common mistake the following pages afford a decisive answer ; 
— -* Unitarianism is a series of negations.* The denial of the Trinity, is to 
a well-instructed Unitarian, of importance, chiefly because it leaves room 
for the recognition, in its scriptural simplicity and comprehensive import, 
of the grand central doctrine that God is one, and that the one God is in 
Jesus Christ, the Father of human kind. We make the remark, mainly, 
because we are desirous that the term Anti-trinitarian, which is frequently 
employed, should not mislead the reader. That term we have used in 
order not to identify other Anti-trinitarian communities witli the Unita- 
rians (so specifically termed) of Transylvania or of England ; and so seem 
to assert a greater degree of unity than actually exists. The term, how- 
ever, is negative. It sets forth the one point in which all Unitarian 
churches agree, differ as they may in other particulars. But distinctive 
titles, if they succeed in assigning specific differences, are generally of a 
negative kind. But while such a title states what a particular class /6 //o/, 
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it leaves to other means of information tlie olfico of ilescribin*^ wliat that 
class «. That office we have attempted to discharge in the Essays which 
form the present volume. On this point we add only, that the Anti-trini- 
tarianism here spoken of is exclusively Christian. We have no fellowship 
or sympathy with any opinions which deny that Jesus received a superhuman 
commission, and was endowed with superhuman qualities and powers. 

The actual decline of Trinitarianism would have been less imperfectly 
exhibited in these pages, had they contained an Essay exhibiting general 
evidences bearing on that fact. The writer has, however, spoken on the 
subject, in a treatise which may be considered as forming a prelude to tlic 
present volume ;* and must now content himself with a few additional 
remarks. If we were to take at their full value the words of Mr. Ward, in 
liis ' Ideal of a Christian Church,' we should have reason to rejoice in a 
greater degree of progress than we have ventured to claim. These words 
we give as they are found in the Quarterly Review (Jan. 1845, p. 178), 
which states it as Mr. Ward's opinion, that *care for dogma is gone, 
and that indifference to the central verity of tlie Gospel, the divinity of our 
Lord, is prevalent among us to a fearful extent.' 

A recently published discourse, {* Sermons on the Interpretation of 
Scripture*) by Dr. Arnold, formerly Head Master of the Rugby Grammar 
School, affords a striking proof of the extent to which the old ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the Trinity has gone to decay. The omissions in tliis sermon 
are full of meaning. Though receiving from its author's hand the title, 
* The Holy Trinity,' the discourse itself never mentions the word. Nor 
docs it present any definition of the doctrine. All tliat theologians have 
laid down and tried to prove on the point ; all their diverse views ; all their 

* Historical and Arthtic lUuitratUms of the TtinHyf shewing the Rise, Progress, and 
IX'clinu of the Doctrine, with Elucidatory Engiavings; by the Rev. J. R. Kuud, D.i> 
— London; Siuipkiu, Marbholl, & Co. Price Ss. 
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bitter disputes ; all the statements of the Niccne and the Athanasian creeds, 
and all the propositions of the thirty-nine Articles, might have had no 
existence in the writer's mind. Nor from his positive teachings can any 
one learn what he meant by the Trinity, what views he either held or 
intended to set forth. His positions are simply these ; — * There is only one 
Lord and Master of all, whom all may and must worship,' (p. 433). * Yet 
Revelation tells us, that in our religious feelings and relations we have to 
do with Jesus Christ, (434), who was * in truth the maker of all things' 
(43G). * Furthermore, Revelation teaches us, that in our religious feelings 
we have to do with Him whom itealls tlie Holy Spirit' (436). * The Holy 
Spirit is no other tlian He who is alone, in the highest sense, holy' (437). 
And so the reader is left to his own resources in the midst of these difficul- 
ties, without a word of explanation. Did not the title declare that the 
sermon was, in some way, intended to expound the Trinity, few Unitarians 
would find in its substance much to which they would take exception. 

Dr. Arnold sometimes pursues modes of scriptural interpretation which 
must end in Unltarianism, if they do not give reason to doubt his own 
orthodoxy. We subjoin an example. The terms ' Son,' * only begotten Son,' 
* to beget,' arc generally accounted to contain proofs of the supreme deity 
of Jesus Christ. Effectually have such proofs been invalidated by Dr. 
Arnold, in his expositions of the second Psalm : — 'The second Psalm, in 
its first meaning, b an expression of confidence and triumph on the part of 
a king of Israel, that he, as reigning in (rod's name, and enforcing God's 
law, would be upheld by God's power; and that tlie neighbouring heathen 
princes, who were impatient of his supremacy, should yet be forced to 
acknowledge it. So fully does the Psalmist feel that he belonged to God, 
that he says, * Jehovah said unto me, thou art my Son, this day have I 
iK'gotten thee ;' and again, at tlie end of the Psalm, he addresses his enemies 
with this warning, ' Kiss, that is, du homage to the Son, tliat is the King 
whom Jehovah regarded as his> Sun, lest ho be angry and ye bhould i>erish 
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from the right way.' The Psabnist then, a king of Israel, and one faithful 
to the law of God, says, that God called him his Son, and had as it were 
begotten him as such, in the day that he raised him up to be King over his 
people. So we read in Psalm Ixxxix, 27, that God declares that he will 
make David * His first bom, higher than the kings of the earth ;' and 
again, He promises of Solomon, that He will be to him his Father, and 
Solomon shall be to him a son' (2 Sam. vii, 14). A king over God's people, 
ruling in righteousness, is so much in the place of God, that God vouchsafes 
to call him His son' (Sermons on the Interpretat. of Script, p. 444). It is 
true the learned author holds that, in a secondary sense, these things apply 
to * one who was in truth the Son of God.' That they apply to Jesus is not, 
however, the question at issue ; which is, does the terms ' beget' and ' first- 
born,' prove the deity of him of whom they are used. To which 
question Dr. Arnold's remarks supply a decided negative. 

In addition to the names of authors given in the Table of Contents, 
the Editor must make the following statements in regard to sources of 
information. For the greater part of the articles on the Christian, the 
Hicksite Quakers, and the Universalists of the United States, he is indebted 
to Rupp's * History of the Christian Denominations in the United States.' 

For the laudatory expressions found in the article on Anti-trinitarianism 
in the North of Ireland, the Editor is responsible. 

The Editor regrets that he is not at liberty to mention the name of the 
learned writer of the Essay entitled * Anti-trinitarianism in Transylvania.' 
It is, however, vrritten by a distinguished member of the Unitarian Church 
in that country, and translated by John Paget, Esq., to whom is to be 
ascribed the authorship of the appended notes. 

The subject of the statistics of the Christian Church at large, may be 
found treated in Kirchliche Statistik von Dr. Julius Wiggers^ Hamburg^ 
1842, a work in the use of which the orthodox prejudices of the author 
render caution indispensible. 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNITARIANISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 



TiTE history of Unitarianism, or Anti-trinitarianism in America, to far as 
it appears as ^ marked and distinctive for ra of christian belief, begins within 
die first half of the eighteenth eentury. There can he little douhtj tlial 
previous to the great revival under Whitefield, who began his labors m New 
England, in the latter part of the year 1740^ the doctrine of the Trinity had 
remained undisputed ; and as httle^ that among the results of that revival, 
was the furm eatabhshment of Arian in opposition to Trinitarian views of 
the person of Chrisit and of Arminian in opposition to CaJvinistic views 
upon the subjects of freewill, predestination and grace, in the minds of a 
large number of the New England clergy. In the year 1815, some 
leading men in New England, of the orthodox school, republished a portion 
oftlte memoirs ofLlndsey by Mr. Belshani, with a very remarkable preface, 
and entitled the pamphlet " American Unitarianism/^ The object of the 
entire pamphlet, but especially of the preface, was to throw reproach upon 
the Unitarian body in this country. One of the gentlemen, well-known to 
have been at least active in circulating \l\e pamphlet, sent a copy to the 
venerable Es* President Adams. This elicited from him a note which 
bears date at Quinsey» Mass, May, 15, 1845, addressed to the Rev* Dr. 
Morse, then an orthodox congregational minister in Charlcstown, Mass. After 
thanking him for the pamphlet, Mr, Adams says, **In the preface, Uni- 
tariam'sm is represented as only thirty years old in New England. I can 
testify as a witness to its old age. Sixty*five years ago, my own minister, 
the Rev* Samuel Bryant ; Dr. Jonathan May hew, of the West Church in 
Boston ; the Rev. Mr. Shute, of Hingham ; the Rev. John Brown, of 
Cohasset ; and perhaps, equal to all, d not above al], the Rev* Mr. Gay# 
of Hingham, were Unitarians. Among the laity how many could I name, 
lawyers, physicians, tradesmen, farmers ! But at present I will name only one, 
Ricliaj'd Cranch,* a man who had studied divinity, and Jewish and Chris- 
Ijaji Antiquities, more than any clergyman now existing in New England," 

• He wu tbc {iith<?r of iJics Hem* Winiftjn Cranch* the pfea^nt Chief Juiliw of iht 
Uailed Stalei Ciri;iut Court for Ibe di^Uict of CoLumbiaf himself a ^iituigiiiithed Uiiita* 
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It is not, however, to be understood, that Unitarianism was openly avowed 
or preaclied to any great extent before the American Revolution, The 
Rev. Dr^ Mayhew, named in Pres. Adam*s letter to Dr* Morse, Is justly 
regarded as the first preacher of UnitarianLsm in Boiton, and his society is 
virtnally the first Unitarian Churcli in America, His daughter, Mrs. 
Wsinwright, in a letter to the late Rev. Dr, Freeman, sajs, " Respecting 
my father, there is no doubt that the clearest evidence may be given of his 
having asserted the unity of God in the most unequivocal and plain manner, 
as early as the year 1753. 1 have maiiy sermons, from which it appears to 
me, no one could for a moment question his belief.'* The re-pubUcation 
of Emiyn's loquiry into the Scripture account of Jesua Christ, so early as 
1756, and which is known to have eicclted unsual interest at its appearance, 
11 mainly attributable to him. 

After the Revolution, the avowal of Unitarian sentiments becomes moiL 
distinct. King's Chapel in Boaton, the first Episcopal Church in Kew 
England, had been deserted by its Rector, who left with the British Troops 
when they evacuated the town in March, 177<S. Hia assistant continued 
to conduct its services until the following November ; when ilie congre- 
gation, which was chiefly composed of adherents to the royal govern ment^ 
was dispersed, the services Buspended, and the Chapel closed. In the 
summer of 1782^ the proprietors of the chapel took measures for re -oc- 
cupying it for their own worship, and on the 21st of April, 17B5, at the 
Easter meeting, Mr, James Freeman was chosen rector, he having officiated 
as reader during the preceding six months. Public worship was tlienee- 
fotward observed in the chapel, according to the book of Common Prayer, 
altered In such particulars only as the change in the political state of the 
country required. This continued until the year 17B5\ when the pro- 
prietors appointed a committee to report, after consultation with Mr. Free* 
joon, such furtjier alterations as together they might deem nece^ary in the 
liturgy of the church. The opinions of Mr, Freeman had undergone such 
changes, that he had resolved not to read any longer, certain portions of the 
liturgy, which he now believed unscriptura! in their meaning and character* 

rum. Rieh^rd Crsnrh whb horn nt Kingvbridf^^ Eiigkntl, Oct. 173Ni, «nd diet) «t Quln- 
M'j, \U%»., *>ct Id, tH 1 K »t %5 ^'cafi, Et fr«^ii«itly rtpreteuted d*c ruitfil jjariRh^i wf 
nraimrt'v ia the provjntkJ astcrobly ; after the Ecvolatioii, he wii ft?peAtpdly ckcird a 
J^nntur uf ttic 5t«te af Mtti»jtehii»iBeii« j and mi ip|ioi&tod a Jadgv of the iJi>iiH 
Coninu^ii Flru Tht rite Cotmty of Soflolk, 
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He p readied a course of doctrinal sermons, selthig forth Iiis views u|}qii 
tfiiii great subject in full^ and so well directed were his everts, that on the 
t^th of June of that year, after several adjourned meetings, at which the 
^port of the committee, and the whole matter had been amply com kiered« 
the proprietors voted, " that the Commoii Prayer, as it now stands amended, 
be adopted by this church, as the form of prayer to be used in future by 
this (ihurch and congregation/' The alterations corresponded with those 
made by Dr. Samuel Clarke in his Rerision of the Liturgy of the ehureh of 
England | consisting chiefly in the exclusion of all passages or expreusioasj 
which Lraplied a belief in the doctrines of the trinity and Deity of ChrUt.* 
Thus this church became the first avowed Unitarian Church in America ; 
the iirst on this ContineuL which openly proclaimed to the world, its express 
denial and rejeetiQU of llie dogmas ju^t nfmied^ as being contrary to the 
revealed word of God. 

Nt>twitli&tajiding all this, the congregation seem to have desired, and 
to have thought it possible, to remain within the pale of the Episcopal 
Cburciu Accordingly they applied by letter to Bishop Provost of Kew 
York, enquirijig '* ifthcther ordination for the Eev< Mr, Freeman, can be 
obtained on terms agreeable to him and to the proprietors of this church.^' 
The bishop replied, dedining to decide so important a question ; but said 
th^t it should bo referred to the next general Convention* Few things are 
more striking, than the promptness and independence^ with which the 
church and their minister acted on this occasion. The Bishop *s reply 
b<aft date I3th August, 1787; and upon its receipt, tho congregation 
decided at once to ordain Mr. Freeman themselves, without asking the 
ronnt4?nance or aid of any other churclu The plan of ordination previously 
agreed on» was carried out on Sunday, the iHth of November, in tlie same 
year, wbeu he wa« in accordance therewith, publicly ordained. After the 
itinai evening service had been read* tlie wardens took their places with 
the candidate in the reading desk, and the senior warden mode a short 

ittm to the congregation, asiigning the reasons for the present proee- 
liiite. The candidate then read the first ordaining prayer. The senior 



• 'Jlu* Lilurg)' is tihod to ihi^day at that chuTch^ having pa^iscJ through five t*(liiioii$. 
S<mic ftirllicr tkougb not YEty important alteratiotsa hare been midt ; vfiXh the aiidition of 
oc*ri«t(m»l «tid family serriL-es and prftjert, aad hyinns fnr private «nd domestic li«e. 
TItr Aflli .imi must complete ^ditipn, m ihiil of! 84 1 ; indbear* on ttstldt! fMge a» KtTilur, 
Uif aiJnc ot die U«t juiuintcr of the churcht iim Ute louieated F, W. F, G teeiMf ut^dj D,D, 
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warden next read tlie ordaining Vote ; mid having called for tht ai*ient of 
the proprietors of the ebapel, they aigDided it by holding up their righl 
handi* Mr* Freeman being then called upon by the senior warden « to 
declare his acceptance of the office, read aloud as follows : ** To the War- 
dens, Vestry^ ProprietorH, and Congregation of the Chapel or First 
Episcopal Church in Boatoni Brethren, with cheerfulness and gratitude I 
accept your election and ordination, which I believe to be valid and 
apoatoliok. And I pray God to enable me to preach the word, and to 
administer the ordinances of religion in such a manneri as that I may 
promote his glory, the honor of the Redeemer, and your spintual edification,** 
This declaration signed by himself, was then exchanged with the wardens 
for the ordaining vote signed by them ; when tlie senior warden laying his 
hand on Mr. Freeman, said, " I do then, as senior warden of tiiis church, 
by virtue of the authority delegated to me, in the presence of Ahnighty 
God, and before these witnesses, declare you, the Rev, James Freeman, to 
be the Rector, Minister, Priest, Pastor, Public Teacher, and Teaching 
Elder of this Episcopal Church ; in testimony whereof I deliver you this 
book, (delivering him a Bible) containing the holy oracles of Ahnighty God, 
enjoining a due observance of all the precepts contained therein, particularly 
those which respect the duty and office of a minister of Jesus Christ, — And 
the Lord bless you and keep you^ the Lord ViH up the light of his coun- 
tenance upon you, and give you peace now and for evermore ! ** The 
whole Assembly, says the Record, &i one man, spontaneously and em- 
phatically pronounced Amkn. Mr* Freeman tJien read the second ordain- 
ing prayer ; the choir sung an anthem ; he preached on the office and 
duties of the Chriitian Ministry ; and another anthem closed the simplei 
but solemn and affecting service. 

Here was consummated the first practical triumph of Uheral views of 
Christianity in America, by this " public exercise of & long dormant night, 
which every Society, civil and religious, has, to elect and ordain their own 
officers/* Thus it was described by the Rev. Dr. BeUmap, then the min* 
liter of Federal Street Church, in Boston ; who replied with admirable 
pleasantry and power, to the abuse which was heaped upon Mr^ Free- 
man and his congrcgrtion for their proceedings, by the newspaper press* 
Tb* wardens of the church triumphantly refuted the proteiit which was put 
in by some of the former proprietors of the church ; and when four Epis* 
copal clergymen circulated a bull of excommunication against Mr. Freeman 
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and his church, alt the notice which, with ehnracterlitie good sense, he 
took of it, well aware that the intended blow would only recoil upon tli em- 
selves, was to request the editor of the Columbian Centinel, then published 
in Boston, to give a copy of the paper a place in his columns. 

It is yery certain, that up to this time, the great body of the Kew 
England Churches, having been from the first settlement of the country 

t remarkably unfettered by creeds, forms, or ecclesiastical tribunals, had 
been gradually preparing for the advent of a liberal theology. Almost 
impereeptibiy therefore by themselves, many were becoming or had become 
Unitarians in fact, without thinking of or adopting the name* The uni- 
irersal reverence for and reading of the scripntres, the prevalent disposition 
to abide by their teachings as the ultimate authority, the numerous instance* 
in which intelligent laymen devoted themselves to theolojiica! study and 
Inquiry, at once liberalizing and commending it, helped forward this good 
result. The great questions which have since been in controversy, were 
then chiefly matters of discussion in private circles* With no ** observable 
show,** wiih no efforts at proselytism, with no engines of secret cabal or 
eonspiracy at work, the cause of truth advanced silently to its issues- Be- 
fore the cloie of the century, some open demonstrations were made at two 

|]K)ints at least in Maine, which though early checked, were doubtless the 
brm of what has since proved a vigorous grow^th. Dr. Belknap in Boston, 

' had pubKshed a collection of Hymns for public worship, from which all 
Trinitarian and Calvinistic expressions were rigidly excluded, and which 
rapidly supplanted in many churches in Massachusetts, and elsewhere in 
New England, that^ of Watts, which had been so universal Dr, Bcntley 
had distinctly preached Unitarian views in Salem. Boston and its im- 
mediate vicinity, and the Southern counties of the State, had become most 
^miliar with them. Beyond Worcester in the west, in Rhode Island, 

rConnecticut, and New Hampshire, they were little known. And leaving 

^Kew England, the only spots perhaps in which ♦hey had lodgments, were 
in Pennsylvania ; and this through the influence and zeal of Dr* Priestley, 
who having arrived in this country in 1794, soon established himself at 
Northumberland, about 1 30 miles north -west of Philadel phia. He preached 
reodarly for some years, to a small assembly at Korthumherland, and in 
th<* years 1706 and 1797, returned and preached in Philadelphia* 

Until the year 1815, things continued much as before. It has been 
ated» indeed, that at the opening of the century, all the ten Congregational 
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ministers of Boston were Unitarians, in ihe sense at least jji which the term 
is ccnnmojily used in America, that 111* as denoting a deniaJ both of the 
trinity and U*e gupreinc deity of Christ, without regard to tlie question of his 
pre-existenee. While liberal views were thus silently but surely gainin^^ 
ground, their opponents started in the year 1805 a penodical publication in 
Baslon, called ** the Fanopllst,** with the evident puqjosc of checking their 
adviince ; nothing, however, occurred to produce a direct onset upon the 
growing heresy, until 1 SOS* when the publication of a collection of hymnfi, 
by tlie Rev* Mr. Buckminster, of Brattle Street Church, for the use of hia 
own flock, drew forth from that journal a review full of tinfairnesa and as- 
perity* The main ground of attack was a false charge of mutilating the 
hymns of Watts and others, for the set purpose of coiiccaling the great 
doctrineB of t% gospel, under the authority of llieir names. The trutli 
was» that the collection was made on the avowed principle of Introducing 
no expressions or sent hn cuts into hymns for public worship, which should 
prevent any conscientious believer from uniting in their use, and the 
special hymns complained of were taken « without alteration, from the cotr 
lection of Dr, Kippis, and without any reference to the originals. 

Public attention had also been engaffed by the difficulties which occurred 
in the elTorts to elect a successor to the Hollis ProfesKorihip of Divinity in 
Harvard University, Cambridge, The Professorship had remained vacant 
nearly two years. On the Tjih of February, 1805, after strenuous oppo- 
sition, the corporation elected the Rev, Henry Ware, then pastor of a church 
at Htngham, Mass*^ and a known Unitarian. The election came before 
llie Board of Overseers dunnj( the same month for concurrence, when the 
same op position*^mani Jested itself. 1 1 was insisted on in both Boards, that the 
founder of the Frofessorship in requiring ** soundness and orthodoxy** in 
the incumbent, intended and made it necessary that he should be a Cal- 
TftUit ; and that inquiry into the religious faith of the candidate, became 
Che imperative duty of those on whom the choice devolved. To this h waa 
replied, that Holhs, though In some things agreeing with Calvinists, was 
not himself a alvinist; and that in his statutes, drawn up with the nicest 
care, he had prescribed only the Holy Scriptures, and not the AsBemhly's 
eat^chism and confection, as the rule of his profcESor^s fsith. Other col- 
lateral ^'rounds were ur^^^ed, hut after long and patient discussiion, the 
Overseers concurred in the election; and on the 1 4th of May following, 
Mr, Ware was inducted into I he Professorihfp, 



Abmjt this time. Dr. Kendall of PlymouUij published a sermon delivered 
at die ordination of Mr, WiUiams at Lexington, Mass». ir^ wLicli he protested 
against creeds as conditions of com m union, wliicli provoked another article of 
Bke spirit from the Panoplist* While it is very remarkablcj that '* Bible 
News,*^ then just published, and which has been well deacrihcd as " the 
iirst American book in which the doctrine of the trinity was * looked in the 
[face* and protested against," wm unnoticed. It would seem that the 
ebampions of orthodoxy at that time felt, that the first part of this work* in 
which the trinity^speciallj was impugncdtWas unanswerable, for not even the 
Panopiist stirred. And to make this the more striking, the second part, con* 
laining the author's tlieory concerning die Son of God, which of course, 
whether vulnerable or not, could not aifect the previous part, was attacked 
by a nfiighhour of the author. The author of ** Bible News' was the 
Hev* Koaii Worcester, then Pastor of a church at Thornton, New Hamp- 
fthirei and of whom we shall have occasion again to speak* 

la 1815, the pamphlet to whieb allusion has already been made, * en*' 
titled ** American Unitarian ism," made its appearance, and was immedi- 
ately followed by a review of it in the Panopiist by the editor* In this 
review the writer appealed to the most violent and bigoted sentiments of 
the community* He charged the clergy of Boston and tlie vicinity, and 
tbe great body of liberal christians, witk liolding the lowest possible views 
of Jetus Christ, and of his mission, which could venture to take the name 
of christian ; with a hypocritical concealment of their real sentinienU, and 
witli base, cowardly , and deceptive behaviour, in respect to the whole 
•nbjeet. And he finished by conjuring all that were sound in the fiiith, to 
come out and separate themselves from them, and to refuse them all chris- 
tian communion. This was the signal for the bej^inning of the great con- 
troversy, which immediately began, and continued at short intervals to 
agitate the religious community for several auccesaive years ; until at last 
those Unes of separation between persons w ho claimed to be orthodox and 
tbe Unitarians, were dravm,which remain to this day. 

Dr. Channing, in a pamphlet of more than thirty pages, in the form of a 

lett«r to the Rev. S. C. Thacher, bearing date June 20, 1815, warmly and 

well repelled the charges put forth by the Panopiist against himself and his 

brethren. He takes up each of the charges in suecession« The first, 

p which attempts to make the Unitarians of Boston and the vicinity, respon* 
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sible For all the pecnliarides of Mr. Belaliam^a viewi, as b^itig their own 
also, he tinequivocally denies ; and shows concksively, tliat what united 
them was Unitarianism m opposed to TrinitnrmniBm ; the beUef that God is 
om person, and not three person i, "The word Unitarianism^*^ he sajs^ 
** m denoting tlijs opposition to Trinitarianisin, undoubtedly exprcBses the 
character of & congiderable part of the ministers of this town and its mcinit^i 
and the commonwealih,'' The second charge, of operating in secret, hj*po- 
crittcal concealment of their eentiinents, and base and hypocritical conduct, 
he also denied ; and showed in detail how utterly unfounded it was, and by 
what unfair use of the material a furnished by the pamphlet reviewed j it 
had been attempted to sustain them. The charge in large part was thus 
made to recoil on the reviewer. — To the third charge of heresy, and the 
accompanying demand tliat the orthodox '* come out and be separate/^ he 
replies in a tone of just indignation as to the charge, and of earnest and 
afiEecting protest as to the demand* The first was most unjust, and the last 
moit unchristian. That strong love of liberty, which so eminently cha- 
racterised Dr* Channing through life, never found more fitting or eloquent 
e3q>rc3sion than in some paasages of this letter. And there is visible 
throughout, the same beautiful spiril of charity for the errors and the 
wrong-doings of others, which is every where conspicuous in his writings. 
To this letter* Dr. S, Worcester, of Salem, replied, and the controversy 
comprised three pamphlets frotn each parly, tl*e fritrnds and adherents of 
each claiming the victory* 

The point mainly involved in the controversy so far, and which Dr. 
Channing had obviously opened as tlie chief subject for consideration^ 
was religious liberty ; the freedom of every Christian and every denoml'* 
nation to judge for itself upon all matters of faith. And although his 
opponent was thought not to have met him fairly and fully there, tliis 
really was the chief thing at issue between the great parties whom they 
respectively represented. The first result was to break up, in great mea^ 
sure, the custom of exchanging pulpits between the UberaJ and the orthodox 
clergy. The next was, to agitate tlie question of ' the right to change 
the constitution of the Congregational Churches/ This was the subject 
of an elaborate and very able pamphlet, written by the Hon. John Lowell 
called forth by tlic renewal of an effort which had more than once beforB 
befn made by the exclusive portions of the congregational body, but which 
derived a iresh impulse now from the progress of Unitarianism« The 
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objei^t was so to unite tlie churches into some great eceleslastictil organ!<* 
xatioD, that there should he tribunals of easy resort, with full ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in all cases of heraiy and apostacy. The effort had alwajrs 
failed, and it again failed more signally than ever. 

In the midst of the esicltemcnt which these things bad created, unita* 
rianism had hi^ed ita head in Baltimore- On the 5th of May, 1819, the 
Rev* Jared Sparks, since so well and honourahly known in the literaiy 
world as one of the best writei^ of out country, was ordained to the 
pastoral care of the first independent church of that city ; and on this 
occasion Dr. Chanjiing preached upon the distinguishing doctrines of 
unitarians. This, which waa one of his most elaborate and able discourses, 
embraced a statement and discussion of the principles of interpreting the 
Scriptures, and of the views of God, of Christ, of Christ's mediation, and 
the purposes of his mission, and of the nature of Cluistian virtue or true 
hoUnesBy adopted by them. Thus the wbole field of controverBy was laid 
open again. The orthodox views were assailed at every point ; and they 
who held them felt that jfc^doty of defending them could not he put 
aside. Professor Stuart of Andover, addressed letters to the author of 
the sermon, In defence of the doctrine of the trinity , and the proper deity 
of Christ ; and these were reviewed and replied to by Professor Norton, 
of Cambridge, in the Christian Examiner, This article of Professor 
Norton is the basis of his invaluable volume since published, entitled ' A 
Statement of Eeasotis for not believing the doctrines of Trinitarians, con- 
cerning the nature of God, and the person of Christ.* Dr* Woods, of 
Andover, took up the defence of Calvinism, in his Letters to Unitarians ; 
which were answered by Dr, Ware, of Harward University, Cambridge, 
in his Letters to Trinitarians. Rejoinders and replies followed* Both 
branches of the controversy were conducted with distinguished ability. 

From this time the controversy seems in gfreat measure to have sub- 
sided* Mr* Sparks engaged Dr. Miller^ of Princeton, N, J., in a discus- 
sion upon the ' Comparative moral tendency of Trinitarian and Unitarian 
Doctrines,' on account of ' unjust and severe remarks on Unitarians/ made 
by the latter in a sermon preached by him In Baltimore, at the ordination 
of Rev* Mr. Nevins, Tliis was in 1821. The Congref^ational Body was 
now eflectualiy severed in two* In Massachusetta there is an annual 
congregational Convention, in which both parties meet The chief object 
0(f thiji' is to provide for the pecuniary relief of the widows and children 
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of deceased congre^ationnl ministers of tlmt Sutenj wlio are Jd't indigeiitt 
On the second day of its aes^ioti tlie Convention attends divine service, and 
makes a eollecdoti af^r service in aid of JU ebarity. The Mas&acbnaetts 
Congregational Charitable Society, which is an institution incorporated 
for promoting the same charity, and to d certain extent co-operktes there- 
fore with the Convention, holds large funds, and annually appropriates 
about two thouiand dollars to itfl objects. The ofBcers of the Convention 
are chosen from the two parties of which it is composed » At one time 
the sermon was preached by a preacher choBeii alternately from each of 
thoie partieii ; but latterly it Is more rare tliat a sulllcient number of 
votes is cast for any Unitarian minister to elect him. As the majority of 
tlie ortiiodox members increased, nm\ party lines became more and more 
sharply defined, the prerogative of power has been the more constantly 
asserted* 

We proceed now to give an expo«iition of Unitarianism, as held by those 
who avow it as a distinctive faith in the United States ; and who are there 
known by the name of Unitarian Congregationalists, inasmuch as the 
form of church government and order which they usually adopts is that 
of strict Congregationalism. And here we cannot do belter tJiau adopt 
a portion of a recent tract of the American Unitarian Association, written 
for the express purpose, by the Aev* Alvan Lamson, D«D., of Dedham, 
Mass.* 

^* Unitarianism takes its name from its distinguishing tenet, the strict 
personal unity of God, which Unitarians hold in opposition to the doctrine 
which teaches that God eadsts in three pei^ona. Unitarians maintain that 
God is one mind, one person, one individual being ; tlmt the Fatlier alone 
is entitled lo be ealled God in the highest sense \ that lie alone posjiesses 
tlie attribute of Infinite, underived Divinit)^, and u the only proper object 
of supreme worihip and love. They believe that Jesus Christ is a distinct 
being from Hinit and possesses only derived attributes ; that he Is not 
tiie supreme God himself, but his Son, and the medium through wldch 
he has chosen to impart the richest blessings of his love to a sinning 
world. 

**This may be ealled the great leading doctrine, the distinguishing, 
aiid, properly speaking, the only distinguishing feature of Unitarianism* 
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Unitarians liold the supfomacy of tlie Fatherj and the inferior and 
derived nature of tlie Son, This jb their sole discriniinating article of 
faith. 

'* On aevernl other polnti they differ more or less amon^ themselves. 
Professing; little reverence for IsurnMn creeds, havinp; no common standard 
but the Bihic, and allowing in the fullci^t extent freedom of thought and 
the liberty of every Christian to interpret the records of divine Revelation 
far himself, they look for diversity of opinion ns the necessary result* 
They see not how this is to be avoided ^vithout a violation of the grand 
Prote»tant principle of indi\'idual faitli and liberty. They claim to be 
thorough and conaietent Protestants- 

" There are certain general views, however^ in which they are mostly 
agreed, which they regard as flowing from the great discnminating article 
of faith above-named, or intimately connected with ifc, or which they feel 
coTDpelled to adopt on a diligent eicamination of the sacred volume. Of 
the more important of these views, as they are commonly received by 
Unitarian Con^egationaUsts of the United States, I may be expected to 
give some account, though 1 feel that it will be impossible, without 
exceeding due limits, to do any thing like justice to the subject. 

** 1 begin with the character of God. Unitarians, as 1 said, hold His 
strict personal unity « They are accustomed, too» to dwell with peculiar 
emphasis on his moral perfections, his equity, hts holiness, and especially 
his paternal love and mercy. They regard it as one of the chief glories 
of Christianity that it contains a clear assertion and f\ill illustration of the 
doctrine that God is our Blather. They give to this doctrine a promi- 
nence in their teachings, as one peculiarly dear to their hearts, one inti- 
mately interwoven with tlieir conceptiona of a tnie, cheerful, and elevating 
piety, and the obligations and encouragements to repentance, prayer^ and 
an obedient life. It is the oHice of religion, ss they view it, to purify 
the soul of man, to enkindle in it holy deiires and affections, and become 
to It a source of light, strength, comfort, peace ; and the paternal charac- 
ter of God, \m infinite love^ tenderness, pity, united with the holiness of 
bis nature, is the great idea which must he at the foundation of all such 
religion in the soul. 

** They believe that the mercy of God is not confined to a few arhitra- 
ffly ebosen out of the great mass of beings equally sinful in his sight ; hut 
ihki be yearns with a father's tenderness and pity towards the wholo 
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oflfspring of Adam. Tliey believe thtd he earnestly desires their repent- 
ance and lioljnesi ; that his infinite overflowing love led him miraculously 
to raise up and send Jesus to be their spiritual deliverer, to purifj their 
iouls from sin, to restore them to communion with him^elf^ and fit them 
for pardon and everlasting life in his presence ; in a word* to reconcile 
man to God and earth to heaven* 

** Tliey believe that the Gospel of Jesus thus originated in the exhaust- 
lesa and unbought love of the Father; that it is intended to operate on 
man, and not on God ; that the only obitacle whicli exists, or which ever 
has existed on the part of God, to the forgiveness of the sinner, is found 
in the heart of the skinner himself; that the life, teaching, sufieringB, and 
resurrection of Jeeus become an instrument of pardon, as they are the 
appointed means of turning man from sin to hoHnesa, of breathing into 
his soul new moral and spiritual life, and elevating it to a union with the 
Father, They believe that the cross of Christ was not needed to render 
God merciful ; that Jesus suffered, not at a victim of God^s wrath, or to 
satisfy his justice. They think that this view obscures the glory of the 
divine character, is repugnant to God's equity^ veils his loveliest attributest 
and ifl injurious to a spirit of fiUal, trusting piety. Thus aU, in their view^ 
is to he referred primarily to the boundless and unpurcliased love of Uie 
Father, whose wisdom chose this method of bringing man within reach of 
his pardoning mercy, by redeeming him from the power of sin > and 
establishing in his heart his kingdom of righteousness and peace. 

** I now proceed to apeak of Jesus Christ. As before said^ Unitarians 
believe him to be a distinct being from God and subordinate to him. The 
following may serve as a specimen of the processes of thought, views, and 
impressions through which they arrive at this conclnsion, I state them, 
it will be observe d, not by way of argument, I shall use no more of 
argument, I repeat^ than is necessary to explain fully what Uaitarianism 
ii, and how it siutaina Itaelfi — in other words, on what foundation it 
profesaes to rest, 

*' UnitArtana do not rely exclusively, or chiefly, on what they conceive 
to be the intrinsic incredibility of the doctrine to wIiicE they stand 
opposed. They take the Bible in their hands, as they say, and sitting 
down to read it, as plain, unlettered Christians, and with prayer for divine 
illumination, they find that the general tenor of its language either dis- 
tinody asserts, or necessarily implies, the iiiptTmAcy of the Father, and 
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leacbes the inforior and derived nature of tbe Son* In proof of this they 
appeal to such pasMge^ as the following : ' Tlds i& hfe ^temal, that they 
i fnJgbt know thee, the only true God, and Jeaus Ckri^t whom thou hast 
sent ;* John xviL 3. * For there h one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus:" 1 Tim* iL 5, *My Father is 
greater Uian I 'J John xiv* 28 » ' My doctrine is not mm^f but his that 
sent me;' John rii- 16* * I speak not of myself:' John adv. 10* 'I can 
of miJie own self do nothing :' John v. 30* ' The Father that dwelleth 
in me> he doth tlie works:' John xiv* 10- *God hatli made that same 
Jeaus, whom ye crucified, both Lord and Chrbt :* Acts ii, 36* * Him 
hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour :' 
AeU V, 31- 

** They appea] to such passages, and generaily to all those in which 
Jevus ChHit is called^ not God himself, but the Son of God ; in which 
]ie is apoken of as sent, and the Father as sending, appointing him a 
kingdom^ 'giving' him authority, giving him to he head over all things 
to the church. Sucli passages, they contend, show derived power and 
autliorityi 

" Again, when the Son is represented as praying to the Father, and 
the Father as hearing and granting lus prayer, how, ask they, can the 
plaiut serious reader resist the conviction that he who prays is a difTerent 
being from Him to whom he prays ? Does a being pray to himself? 

*• Uoitarians urge that passages like those above referred to, occurring 
promiscuously, are fair speaimens of the language in which Jesus is spoken 
of in the New Testament ; that such is the common language of the 
Bible, and tlmt it is wholly irreconcileahle with the idea that Jesus was 
regarded by those with whom he lived and conversed, as the Infinite and 
Supreme God, or that the Bible was meant to teach any such doctrine. 
They do not find, they say, that the deportment of the disciples and of 
the multitude towards Jesus, the questions they asked hlm^ and the cha- 
tae ter of their intercourse with him, indicated any such belief on their 
pajtt or any suspicion that he was the I nfinite Jehovah. We meet, say 
they, with no marks of the surprise and astonishment which they must 
have expressed, on being first made acquainted with the doctrine, — on 
being first told that he who stood before them, who ate and drank with 
them, who slept and waked, who was capable of fatigue and sensible to 
pain, Was, in trtttli, the Infinite and ImiBUtable One, the Preserver and 
Governor of nature. 
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"Tltey eoutend that the passagee generally adduced to prove th<? 
Supreme Deity of Jesus Chriit, fail of their object ; tliat without vio]ence 
ikey will receive a different construction ; that such construction h often 
absoluti*ly required by the language itself, or the connection in which it 
stands ; tbnt most of those passageii carefully examinedi far from dis- 
proTing, clearly show the distinct nature and mferiority of the Son, They 
notice the fact as a retnarkabk one, that of all the proof texts of tlie 
Trinity, as they are called^ there is nut one on which eminent Trinitarian 
critics UaTe not put a Unitarian construction, and thus they say that 
Unitananism may be proved from the concessions of Trinitarians them- 
selves. It is certainly a very extraordinary fact, tliat diere is not a ^Ingh 
text of Scripture comnionly adduced as proving the Trinity, which dis- 
tinguished Trinitarian critics have not abandoned to the Unitarians, 

" Unitarians find dJificuJties of another sort in the way of believing in 
a tri-personal Deity, They object, the inherent incredibility of the doc- 
Iriiie in itsolf considered. They say, that they cannot receive tlie doctrine, 
hecau«e in asserting that tlit^ie are three persons in t!ie Deity, it leaches, 
according to any conception they can form of the subject^ that there are 
three beings, three minds, three canscious agents, and thus it makes three 
CJods, and to assert that these three are one, is a manifest contradiction^ 

** So too With regard to the Saviour, — to i^^rm that tlie same being is 
both finite and ioHnite, man and God, tliey say, appears to them to be a 
eontradiction sJid an absurdity. If Jesus Christ possessed two natnrei, 
two wills, two mindsj a finite and an infinitej they maintain Uiat he must 
be two person*, two beings* 

** Unitarian Christiana of the present day^ so far as I knoWi do not 
think it lawful directly to iwldrcss Christ in prayer. They think that \m 
own example, the direction he gave to his disciples, — ' when ye pray, eay. 
Our Father,* — and such expresdona as tlie following : * In that day,* fJiat 
iff when 1 am withdrawn from you into heaven, *ye &hall ask me nothing | 
f erily, verily I a ay unto you, whatsoever ye &hali ask the Father in my j 
name, he will give it you,* not only authorize, but ubsolutdy require' 
prayer to bo addressed directly to the Father, To prove that the ancient 
Christians wtra aecuitotned thus to address tlieir prayers, they allege the 
jrathodty of Origen, who Uved in the former part of the third centuryt 
waa eminent for piety and talcnta, and in learning surpassed all the Qirii-* 
llaiit of hi« day^ * If we understand what prayer t»/ ixiys Origeiit ' it will 
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ajypear tliat it is never to be ofFilred to any origioatud being, not to Christ 
himself, but only to the God and Fatljer of all ; to wiiom our Saviour 
himself pr^iyed imd taught ua to pray/ 

" In regard to his metaphysical nature and raiilc, and the time at which 
his existence commenced, Unitarians uodoubtedly differ in opinion. Some 
hold his pre-existence, and others suppose that his existence commenced 
at Che time of his entrance into the world. The question of his nature 
they do not consider as important. Some take this view. They think 
tJiat tlie testimony of the apostles, the original wltnefiscs, to whom we are 
indebted for our knowledge of him ^ bears only on his birth, mirades, teach- 
ings, iife» death, resurrection and ascension, tliat is, on bis character and 
offices, and that beyond these we need not go ; that these are all which 
it k important that we should know or believe, that the rest is speculation, 
hypotheaisj with which, as practical Christians, we have no concern ; that 
neither our comfort, our hope, nor our security of pardon and eternal life 
depend upon our knowledge or belief of it* 

^* At the a&me timei all entertain exalted views of his character and 
oIKccs. In a reverence for these, they profess to yield to no class of 
Christians^ The divinity which others ascribe to his person they think 
may with more propriety be referred to these, * We believe firmly,' says 
am of the moat eminent writers of the seet, * in the divinity of Christ's 
miadon and oSlce, that he spoke with divine authority, and was a bright 
image of Uie divine perfections. We believe that God dwelt in hiro^ 
manifested himself through him, taught men by him, and communicated 
tit him Lis spiril without measure. We believe that Jesus Christ was the 
most glorious display, esepi'cfision, and representative of God to mankind, 
ao that in seeing and knowing him, we see and know the invisible Fathef 
that when Christ came, God visited the world and dwelt with men 
fo coospicuously than at any former period. In Christ's words wc 
hc^ Ood speaking; in his miracles^ we behold God acting; in hti 
char^ler and life, we see an unsullied image of God's purity and love* 
We believe, then, in the divinity of Christ, as this term is otlen and 
properly used.'' 

** Unitarian;^ do not think that they thns detract from the true glory of 
I Sen. They regard him as one: with God in atlliction, wiU, and purpose, 
hu umaa, tliey think^ is explained by tliu word^ of the Saviour himself. 
* fit yo niso oner* fays he to bis disciples ^ * even as I and my Father are 
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one ;* one not in natyre, but in purpose, *affect ion, and agt. Through Jiim 
Chmtians are braught near to the Father, and thi^ir hearts are penetrated 
with divine love* By union witli him m the true vine, they are nurtured 
in the spiritual life* In his teachings they find revelations of holy 
tnitli^ They ascribe peculiar power and significance to his cross. To 
that emblem of self-sacrificing love, they turn with emotions iwhich lao- 
gua^ is too poor to expresB, 

" The cross h connected in the minds of Christians with the Atonement, 
On thb suhject Unitarians feel constrained to differ from some of their 
ffiUow Christians* They do not reject the Atonement in what they con- 
ceive to he the scriptural meaning of the term. While, however, they 
gratefully acknowledge the mediation of Christ, and hdieve that through 
the channel of his gospel are conveyed to them the most precious blessings A 
of a Father** mercy, they object strongly to the views frequently expressed > 
of the connection of the death of Christ with the forgiveness of sin* 
They do not believe that the sufferings of Christ wCTe^nid — designed 
to satisfy a principle of stern justice, for justice, say they, docs not inflict 
suffering on the innocent that the guilty may go free. And besides, they 
believe that God's justice Js in perfect harmony with his mercy , that to 
weparate them, eTen in thought, is greatly to dishonour him. They 
believe that however the cross stands connected with the forgiveness of 
sin, tJiat connection, as before said, is to be explained by the effects 
wrought on man, and not on God. 

" They believe that in thus teaching they do not rob the cross of its 
power, nor take away from the sinner ground of hope- To the objection^ 
that sin requires an infinite atonement, and that none but an infinite being 
C4in make that atonement, Uiey reply by saying, that they find in their 
Bibles not one word of this infinite atonement, and besides^ that no set of 
& finite being, a frail, sinmng child of dust, can possess a character of 
infiiutrf, or merit an infinite punishment, that it is an abuse of language 
§o to speak ; and further, that if an infinite sufferer were necessary to 
make due atonement for sin, no such atonement could ever be made, for 
infinite cannot suffer ; that God is unchangeable^ and it ia both absurd 
and impious to impute suffering to him ; God cannot dte ; and admitting 
Jesus to have been God as well as man, only his human nature sufi'ercd ; 
that there was no incite sufferer in the case; that thus the theory of the 
infinite atonement proves a fallacy, and the whole fabric fdls to tlie ground » 
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Stin ii not the sinner left without hope, because he leans on the origroa! 
and unchanging love and compassion of the Father » to whom as the primary 
fountaiii we trace back all gospel means and inHuences, and who is ever 
ready to pardon those who, through Christ and his cross, are brought to 
repentance for sin and holiness of heart and life. 

*' Further, the Unitarian replies, that whatever mysterious efficacy the 
cross of Christ may be supposed to possess , beyond its natural power to 
affect the heart, it must owe that efficacy wholly to the divine appointmentj 
and thus the nature and rank of the instrument become of no importance, 
iince the omnipotence of God can endow the weakest instrument with power 
to produce any effect he designs to aeoomplish by it. They quote Bishop 
Wataon^ a Trinitarian writer, as saying that ' all depends on the appoint* 
ment of God^; that it will not do for us to queation the propriety of any 

* means his goodness fias appointed^ merely because we cannot see how it is 
fitted to attain the end ;' that neitiier the Arian nor the Humanitarian 
hypothesis necessarily preclude ^ atonement by the death of Jesus*' — 
(Charge deUpered in 1195.) 

** By the Holy Spirit, Unitarians suppose is meant not a person ^ but an 
influence, and hence it is spoken of as * poured out,' * given,' and we hear 
of the * anointing * with the holy spirit^ phrases which ^ they contend, preclude 
the idea of a person* It was given miracuJously to the first disciples, and 
gently as the gathering dews of evening, distils upon the hearts of the 
fbUowers of Jesus in all ages, helping their infirmity, ministering to their 
raiewalj and ever strengthening and comforting them. It is given in 
answer to prayer. As Christ said, * If ^ye being evil,' imperfect beings^ 

* know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much niore shall 
four Father who is in Heaven give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him :* 
Lukexi* UJ* 

" Unitarians believe that salvation through the gospel is offered to all, 
on such terms as all, by God's help, which he will never withhold from any 
who earnestly strive to know and do his will, and lead a pure, humble, and 
lienevolent life, have power to accept. They reject the doctrine of native 
total depravity, but they assert that man is bom weak and in possession of 
4|tpetiies And propensities, by the abuse of which all become actual sinners, 
And they believe in the necessity of what Is figuratively expressed by the 
' new birth,' that is, the becoming spiritual and holy» being led by that 
ffiirit of truth and love which Jesus came to introduce into the souls of his 
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followers. This change is significantly called the coming of tlie kingdon* 
of henven in the heart, without whicb, as ihey teach, the pardon of sin, were 
it possible » would confer no happiness, and the iongs of paradise would fall 
with harsh dissonance on the year, 

'' While they earnestly inculcate the necessity of a holy heart and a pure 
and benevolent life, they deny that man is to be saved by his own merit, or 
works, except as a condition to which the mercy of God has been pleased 
to annex the gift of everlasting life and felicity, 

'* Unitarian Congregationalists believe firmly in a fiitore retribution for 
sin and holiness* They think the language of the scriptures on this subject 
too plain to be misunderstood* This language, they believe, teaches as 
explicitly ae language can, that suffering for sin does not cease with the 
present life, — that the sinner who leaves the world impenitent is subjected 
to the fearful judgments of conscience and of God in a future, unexplored 
state of being* They think that the teachings of Uie Bible on this subject, 
are in harmony with all that is at present known of the capacities and affec- 
tions of the soul, and the laws of its spiritual nature. However impossible 
they may find tt to reconcile the doctrine of endless torment, inflicted for 
the sins of this frail and finite life, with their conceptions of God's inRnite 
paternal compassion and love, — compelled^ as they are, to reject this doc- 
trine, as unworthy of God, and unauthorised hy scripture represents tioni 
and metaphors, they believe that right views of the declarations of the 
Saviour, and of the nature of sin and holiness as habits of the soul, afford 
no hope of future impunity to the impure and sinftil spirit* They beheve 
that the language of the Bible relating to the future conditioB of the 
wicked, of those who go out of life with souls stained by the pollution of 
sin and burdened with depraved affections, have a meaning, a significance, 
aye, a terrible significance. They believe that the con&eqiiencea of present 
tharacter and conduct will be felt through every stage of an endless exist- 
ence* Hut on a subjeet neceiisarily so obscure, involving the meaning of 
tlie highly figurative exprcssious and bold oriental imagery found in the 
records of Divine Revelation, they are unwilling to dogmatize, or attempt 
to be more precise than the Scriptures, While, therefore, they hold tena- 
cloudy the doctrine of a future momentomii retribution for lin, they would 
leave each one to adopt those views of the circumstances and manners of 
this retribution which appear to him moBt accordant with truth or probability. 

** There is nothing peculiar in the sentiments which Umtarians, as a 
body, ente^rtain of the Bible, which distinguishes them from other sects. 
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They go to it as t!ie faun tain of inspired truth. Tliey regard the scTeral 
books which coinpose Uie volume, as tlie records of a Dinne RevetatioD, 
They make it their standard, their rule of faith and life, interpreting it ai 
the J think consistency and the prmc spies of a sound and approved criticism 
require. In proof of their veneration for the scriptures tliej appeal to the 
fa^t, that several of the be^it defences of Christianity against the attacks of 
infidels, have come from the hands of Unitarians, — a fact which no one 
acquainted with the theological literature of niodern times, from the Refor* 
mation down to tlie present day, will call in question. 

*' They make use of the common, or King James's veriion, aa it is called, 
hut like all well inlbrmed ChriBtianSf they think that a reverence for tnitli, 
and a desire to ascertain the will of God, justify and require them, when- 
ever there is any doubt about the meaning, to appeal to the original ^ or to 
compafe other versions. In doing thifl, they say, they do not fear that they 
sluUl be condemned by any intelligent Christian. There is no greater 
almnder than that wliich is frequently propagated from puJpits, in the streets, 
and from house to house, that they have * another Biblei' as it is expressed. 
This siander often originates in ignorance, but is sometimes countenanced, 
if not uttered, by those who know, or should know better* May God 
forgive tliem tlus wrong, 

** Unitarians have been accused of unduly exalting huipan reason. To 
this they reply, that the Bible is addressed to tis aa reason nble beings ; that 
pevierence for its records, and respect for the natures which God has be- 
flowed on us, make it our duty to use our understandings, and the best 
lights which are afforded us, for ascertaining its meaning ; that God cannot 
contradict in one w^ay what he reveals in another : that his word and works 
must utter a consistent language ; that if the Bible be his gif^, it cannot be 
at war witli nature and humftn reason ; that if we discard reason in its in- 
terpretation tJiere is no absurdity w*e may not deduce from it ; that we 
cannot do it greater dishonor than to admit that it will not stand the scrutiny 
of reason ; tliat if our faculties are not worthy of trust, if they are so dis- 
tempered by the fail, that we can no longer repose any confidence in their 
reracily, then revelation itself cannot benefit us^ for we have no meant left 
of jtidging of its evidences or import, and are reduced at once to a state of 
titter scepticisin. 

'* Unitarians somelimes speak of reverence for human nature, — of 
f c i >crei ige for the souh They reverence it as God's work, formed for un- 
djring $f^^'f^ *»d improvement. They believe that it possesses powers 
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capable of receiving the higheat truths- They believe that God* in varioui 
w&ys^ makes revelations of truth and duty to the human soul ; that id 
varioUB ivays he qpickens it ; kiiidJes it in holy thoughts aitd aspirations, 
and inspires it by his Hfe*giving presence. They believe that however 
darkened and degraded^ It is capable of being regenerate d| renewed, by the 
ncieans and mfluences which he providea. They believe that it is not so 
darkened by the fall but that some goodj some power, some capacity of 
apiritnal life, is left in it. But they acknowledge that it has need of help ; 
that it hm need to be breathed upon by the divine spirit. They believe 
that there is nothing in their peculiar mode of viewing Christianity^ which 
encourages presumption, encourages pride and self- exaltation. They be- 
lieve that the heart which knows itself will be ever humble* They feel 
that they must perpetually look to God for aid* They teach the necessity 
of prayer, and a diligent use of the means of devout culture. They do not 
then teack reverence for human nature in any such sense j they urge> as 
would countenance tite idea that man is sudlcient to save himself without 
God. They pray to Him for illumination ; pray that he will more and 
more communicate of himself to theii souls, — They teach the blighting 
consequences of sin. They believe that in the univerfie which God has 
formed, this is ihe only essential and lasting evil, and that to rescue the 
human soul from its power^ to win it back to tlxc love of God, of truth and 
right, and to obedlenre to a principle of enlarged benevolence, which em^ 
braces every fellow b^ing as a brother, is tlie noblest work which religion 
can achieve, and worth all the blood and tears which were poured out 
by Jesus in the days of his humiliation. 

'^ Sucb, omitting minor difterences, are the leading views of the Uni- 
tarian Congregationolists of the United States* Tliey do not claim to hold 
all these views as peculiar to themselves. Several of tliem they share in 
common w^ith other clashes of Cbriatians, or with individuals of other 
denominations." 

On the 25th of May, 1825, the American Unitarian Association was 
formed at Bon ton. It is worth remarking, that on the same day, without 
any concert, and with the same general object In view, the British and 
Sarelgn Unitarian A^ociation was formed at London* It was at the 
•iason when the Anniversaries of a large number of Religious and Philan- 
thropic Societies^ belonging to various denominations of christians, are 
usually held in the metropolis of New England. The meeting waa called 
al a very abort notice, and was therefore a small one. but it included gen- 
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tJefnen from various sections of Uie country ; and It was fuJily agreed, diat 
the dme had arrived for more efficient connexion and co-operation of Uni- 
tarian christians througbout the United States. In a circular which was 
immediately sent forth hj the Executive Commiitee first chosen^ the im- 
mediate purposes of the Association were thus enumerated : 

** L To eoHect and diffuse information respecting the state of Ujiitarian 
Christianity in onr country, 

*'2, To produce union, sympathy, and co-operation among liberal 
ebtistians. 

"S, To publish and distribute books and tracts inculcating correct 
views of religbn, in such form and at such price as shall afford all an op- 
portunilY of being acquaj^ited with christian truth, 

** 4 To supply mksionaries, especially in such parts of our country as 
are destitute of a stated ministry, 

** S, To adopt whatever other measures may hereafter seem expedient^ 
mch as contribntions in behalf of clergymen with insufficient salaries* or in 
aid of building cbuirhest &e,, &c," 

The formation of the Association readily commended itself to the great 
majority of our ehurchefli notwithstanding the general reluctance amongst 
us to asaume a sectarian attitude. It was thouglit, with verj' few 
exceptions, that the times and the cause of pure and simple christiani^ 

periously demanded it* Accordingly the circular of the Executive 

iromittee was promptly responded to* Annual and life -subscriptions were 
obtained to a considerable amount ; congregations made their pastors 
members for lifej donations were made to the funds; tracts were forthwith 
published and circulated ; and auxiliary Associations formed in parishes, 
lowns^ or neighbourhoods. 

The chief management of the concerns of the Association, is in the hands 

R'the Executive Committee, consisting of six directors, two of whom must 
S laymen ; the treasurer, the general and assistant secretaries, all chosen 
the annual meeting in May, The general secretary has " tlie care of all 
e business and interests of the Association under the care of the Bxecutive 
Committee;" keeps the records of the Association and of the Executive 
Cbmmittee ; conducts the correspondence both foreign and domestic ; makes 
Hff^Qgement for all the meetings of the Association ; superintends the 
ilication of tracts ; interests himself in the formation and strengthening 
liary Associations j and in generai, devotes himself by eorrespon- 
ice, occasionally preaching, and travelling, to the promotion of the 
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knowledge and difTuiioii oft^hristian truth throughout the land* He Is the re- 
fold the chief centre of commiim cation for the Unitarian body in all parts of 
the union* He is supported in part by annual subscript] dds, and in part by 
the income of a fiind< The ojiice waa created in the year 1832. The 
first incumbent, the Rev. Jason Whitman, entered on hia duties in April , 
IBBB, but resigned at the annual meeting in May, 1 834 ; when the "Rev* 
Charles Briggs was elected, aJid has held the office to tlus day* At the 
last annual meeting in May, the Executive Committee were authorised and 
directed to appoint a misaionary agent . This step will probably in a great 
measure have tlie effect to bring the missionary funds and operations here- 
fkfWr spoken of^ more directly within the control of the AssociatiDn, and 
thus secure greater cJBcIency and permanency to this department of christian 
effort in the Unitarian body. 

The tracts of the Association are issued monthly, and already comprise 
eighteen volumes 12nio,, of very valuable controversial expository, devo- 
tional, and practical treatises* The annual publication has reached seventy 
thousand copies ; and the receipts of the Association are constantly increas- 
ing. The whole number of members is about 6000, of whom more than 
4UQ are members for Ijfe^ One doJlar paid annually conslitntes member- 
shtpi and entitles the payer to a copy of each tract published during the 
year ; members for life pay thirty dollars. The annual Meeting is held in 
Boston, on the evening of the Tuesday preceding the last Wednesday in 
May» at which, after the choice of officers, the annual report is presented 
and addresses made. The occasion is usually one of great interest* At 
the late annual meeting, the Rev, Orville Dewey, D. D., of New York> was 
elected president. 

An important aid to one part of tJie operations of the Unitarian Asso* 
elation, is found in the Book and Pamphlet Society, which has for its object 
the gratuitous distribution of books BXkd tracts. It keeps an open depo- 
sitory in Boat on, which is largely supplied from the tracts of the Association, 
20,000 of which, besid^H a large number of books, it has circulated in a 
single year. 

The Unitarians of the United States have in general confined their at* 
t«ntion in thb regard, to the destthite portions of their own country. On 
the 4th of November, 1807, tlie Evangelical Missionary Society of Massi* 
chusetts was formed* This was of course before sectarian lines were m 
nicely drawn, as in a short time aflerwardtt. The Society, however, was 
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established by, and derived its putronagst from ih^ liberal portion of the 
cotnintLKiitj ; and had for its object, to send, as far as the means would 
allow, preacKera of tjie gospel into remote places which had not the stated 
mlniMrations of religion ; * to reside there, with the aid, if possible, of 
iom^of the inhabitants; in the hope that tbeir labours might be so 
blessedj and so acceptable, that at length ttiey shoujd have around ihem 
regulaj- Bocietiesi which ahould support them without assistance. "When 
this should take place, the same means might be used in aceompljshing a 
similar work elsewhere, and thus church after church be gatherered.' A 
part of the plan w^as, *' to obtain for those preachers the office of instnic- 
.tors of youth, and thus to ext^nd^ as far as possible, tlie improvement of 
. education j together with tlie leasons of religioiii'** 

This society, though operating with comparatively small means, has been 
of great utility in the sphere of duty it has taken to itself* This was at 
first Limited t& certain portions of the slate of Massachusetts ; but in 1 B23, 
it eiteaded Us care into places beyond the stale, and now renders aid, 
wherever needed, as far as its ability allows, in various parts of the union. 
Its fimdfi amount to about SOOdls ; ajid in the year ending with May, 1 843, 
it had appropriated about 1,400 dls* per annum to its objectSi it baying 
besidea the income of its funds some annual receipts* 

In iS41, the attention of the Unitarian body was awakened afresh^ and 
directed with new zeal to the subject of domestic missions. Meetings 
were held in the spring of that year in Boston, to consider the be sat mode 
of procedure, and the result was a determination to raise ten thousand 
doEars per annum, for five consecutive years, to be appropriated according 
to the direction of the donors, to the relief of needy churches in New 
England, the support of missionaries at the west, or the aid of theological 
students. At a meeting held in Aprils 1842, an organisation took place, 
by which a committee of fifty, now enlarged to eighty, w^as appointed from 
▼arious places, to present the subject to the public, and collect subscrip- 
tions. At the same time an Executive Missionary Boardj consisting of 
nine members, was elected, composed as follows^ vi^, : — two members of 
the Executive Committee of the Evangelical Missionary Society, two of 
the Executive Committee of the Society for promoting Theological Edu- 
cation t two of the Executive Committee of the Americaa Unitarian 
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Association, and three chosen at large. This missionary Board distribute 
or expend annually the funds coUecied by the large commiltee ; dividing 
Ijetween the three SocietiCB just named, in certain pr9partion9, those sums 
subscilbed which are not by the subscribers appropriated to any special 
object ; paying to either of said Societies whatever is subscribed exg^ssly 
for it; applying the sums specifically directed to any other objects, 
accordingly ; and at their discretion, sums expressly placed by the donors 
at the disposal of the Board, to be by them expended* The first financial 
year ended with May, 1844, The amount collected a little exceeded 
10,000 dls.f and was distributed in conformity to the above plan ; 
5,817 dlfl. 22 c. having been appropriated specifically by the donors, 
and the balance, after deducting expenses, being divided by the Board 
between the three before^named Associations* The collections towards 
the fund for the second year amount to more than 12,000 dls.j and 
there Is no reason to doubt that at least the entire sum conYem plated will 
be realised each year of the term* Meanwhile the Board has appointed 
Mr, George G* Channing,hrotherof thelate Dr, Channing, missionary agent 
for the current year 1 845, that by correspondence with ministers and churches 
on tlie subject of holding meetings by appointment, wherever it may 
seem advisable to present the aubject distinctly to the people, and in 
general devoting himself to the work of incre^ing the interest felt in the 
cause, the cause itself may be helped forward* Thus far his eiforts have 
been eminently successful, and the best results are confidently anticipated 
for the future. 

The chief periodicals which have been the organs of the Unitarian body 
for communicating with the public in the United States, are the follow- 
ing : — " The General Repository and Review,** quarterly, was commenced 
in 1812, at Cambridge, under the editorial charge of Mr., since Professor, 
Norton, and extended to four volumes, Svo, It was a work of distin- 
guished ability and learning. In 1821, Mr. Sparks began at Baltimore 
" The Unitarian Miscellany,** a monthly in 12mo,, which was continued by 
the late Dr, Greenwood, and extended to six volumes, ending with Dec. 
1824* ^'The Unitarian Advocate," also a monthly in 1 2 mo*, was started 
at Boston in 1828, with Rev. E* Q, Sewall as editor, and continued till 
Dec. 1832, embracing ten volumes. At present the leading journal of 
the denomination, is " The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany/* 
whtcli was originally commenced at Boston, as a monthly publication In 
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8v0.t with the late Dr, N. Worcester as editor* In its original fomii witB 
the name of ** The Christian Disciple^" and as an instrument, not so much of 
defending any particular theological views, as of * spreading the candid, 
tolerant, and philanthropic spirit of the goapel,* it continued till die dose 
of the year 1818» when Dr. Worcester relinquished its charge. Thence^ 
Ibrward, with the same name, it continued under the care of an aesoci- 
atlon of gentlemen, who announced, at the outset of their labours, their 
purpose of making it a vehicle for the * defence of controverted religious 
truth,* This series ended with the year 1823, The title was then 
changed to the ** Christian Examiner and Theological Review," and so con- 
tinued to the close of the year 1828, when a new series was begun, each 
number being issued once in two months, forming two vols, annually, 
under the title of the " Christian Examiner and General Review/' This 
continued to the year 1835, when in September of that year, a third 
series commenced under the same title, and so continued to the close of 
the year 1843* From that time it has taken the title of ** The Christian Ex- 
aminer and lieligious Miscellany," having united with itself the " Monthly 
Miscellany of Religion and Letters/ ' In this form it is a journal «f great 
interest and value, and indeed it ever has been. It is edited by tJie 
Rev, Dr, Lam son of Dedham, Mass,, and the Rev. Dr. Gannett, of 
Boston. It is now in the 38th vol. of the entire work. The ** ^lonthly 
Miscellany'^ just named, was commenced at Boston in April, 183^, and 
extended through Dec. 1843, forming nine vols. 8yo*^ under the editorial 
charge of Dr. Gannet. It has been succeeded^ since its union with the 
" Examiuer,** by the ** Monthly Religions Magazine," in l2mo., which is 
now in its second year of public ati on, edited by the Rev, F. D* Huntington, 
Two weekly newspapers are also published at Boston, devoted to the cause 
of Unitarianism* The first was commenced in 1822, and is entitled the, 
" Christian Register ;" the second in 1843, called ike " Christian World f * 
Bcv. C* W. Upham, of Salem, edits the former, and Mr. George G. 
Channing, of Boston, the latter. It is in contemplation by the churches 
in New York and Brooklyn » to establish a third paper, to be published 
in the former city. 

Ttiere are few Unitarian congregations in the United States which ate 
without a Sunday-school ; and as a general fact it may be stated, that 
lln^y are composed of children connected with the several congregations. 
They are usually organised with a superintendent, and sometimes an 
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uflflbtatit superintendsnt, treasurer^ libranan and secretary^ mde and 
female teacrhers. The teachers volunteer their servicee, and elect the 
other officers. In some instances, pnpila are introduced from the poorer 
daises, who have no regular place of worship, and would he to a mueh 
greater extent, were it not for tlie sectarian prejudices which extend even 
among them, and for the efforts of tlie Church of Rome, which every- 
where, as far m possible, inlerposea to keep the children of iti devotees 
from all Protestant influences. The Hancock, Franklin, and Howard 
Sanday schools, in Boston, the latter connected now, as we have feen, 
with the Pitts-street chapel of the ministry at large, were all originjdly 
deatgoed for the reception of children whose parents do not attend any 
pftrticular church. 

A» far back as April, 1818, we find a Sunday-school estabhshed in 
the church at Portsmouth, N, H,, under the pastoral care of the late 
Dr* Parker. It was a parish school,* and began with ahout 50 children. 
In 1822, it numbered 102 girls, and 83 boys, with three associate super- 
intendents, teventeen female, and twelve male teachers. 

The first Sunday-school in Boston, probably in New England, was 
eitabliflhed in October, 1812, by a lady,f who was a member of tlie west 
church J under the pastoral care of the Kev. Dr. Lowell. It was a charity 
achool, and the teachers were ladies of that church. This was the germ 
of the Sunday-school now belonging to that church, which was formed in 
1822, hy the transfer of the above-mentioned school, And enlarging It 
with children of the parish. Aflter this latter date, they began to be 
established in various places* In April, 1827, the superintendent and 
teachers of the sereral schools in the city of Boston, with other persons 
friendly to the institution, associated together under the name of '^ The 
Sunday School Society,'* with the view of mutual encouragement and aid, 
and to give greater efficiency and wiser direction to tlie work* Within 



* The word * PLriBh' h not restricted here a» m Eagland. h is of^en tifred ai 
tynonymnut with * Reltgiods Society** 

t Mifti LydiA JL Adjurnt.— Dr. Lowell, in a note to Dr, Gi4inett, dated Si^pLSa, tS3l, 
i»yi Uut MitB Adjunt wit prQinpted to the work, by le*nung thKt *irmt lddi«« in 
Ber erley I M MIL, bad be€ii engaged far mme tlras *iu giving nligiom initruction to 
poor children on tlie Sabbath.' In a P.S. he «dil« : ^ I do not know that «ny Sunday 
ftebool wa» taught in New England before the jrear 1812, unlets it were tbe one in 
Bevitieyp which wis ibe occiiion of ihit in th« west Panik* 
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the fbst year of its operatbn&, it had established correspondence with 30 
scbook beyond the citj? and within the third, 1829, with 58; 24 of 
which were commenced in the spring of that year^ and 28 of which had 
not before been heard from* Forty of the whole number bad been instil 
tilted since the Society was formed. These 58 schools reported an aggre- 
gate of 5,585 children, and S90 teachers ; while the schools in Boston 
reported an aggregate of 1,224 children, and 232 teachers; making a 
total, in Dec. 1829, of 6,809 pupili, and 1,122 teachers. Only five of 
all these schools were without libraries ; in the rest, their libraries ranged 
from 100 to 800 volumes, giving a total amount of about 11^000 
volumes. 

The Society has published no 'tabular view' of our Sunday schools 
since 1835, There were then 135 schools in correspondence with the 
Society, containing 2^338 teachers^ and 13,795 pupils. But aa the num* 
ber of our churches in the United States is now known to approach 30O, 
the items above put down must only be taken as furniahing the means for 
a proportional estimate of the schools not heard from. These 105 schools 
were furnished with libraries, containing an aggregate of 31,6tJl volumes* 

In the winter of 1834-5, the Society requested the Rey, Mr, Gannett, 
of Boston, to deliver a course of public lectures on Christian morals, for 
the benefit especially of Sunday School Teachers* He readily complied. 
The course consisted of six lectures, delivered in the large lecture room 
fif the Masonic Temple to crowded assemblies ; and were heard with the 
eloseat attention. 

In the month of February, 1 839, a course of four lectures on the sub- 
ject of Sunday school instruction, was delivered in Dr. Channing's church 
in Boston, at the request of the Directors of the Sunday School Society, 
by the Rev. Messrs, Walker, Thompson^ Gannett, and Upham. These 
lectures attracted large and attentive audiences, and increased the general 
interest felt in the subject. 

In the year 1842, the Directors appointed eight asaociate agents, three 
of whom were clergymen, who immediately proceeded to give public 
notice of their readiness to visit and address any school which might 
desire it» They go free of all compensation, without regard to distance 
or espenae ; and have proved thus far both useful and acceptable to the 
achools. In the year ending May, 1844, they had visited 48 towns in 
five of the ux New England States, They reported the number of visits 
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which they Jvad made, to he 81 ; mimher of teachers in the schools vis! tea 
1,392 ; number of pupils, 8,094 ; pupils, teachers, and parents addressed, 
22,879 ; miles travelled, 3,488 ; addresses delivered, 100 ; whole expense 
of travelling, 105 dls* 72 c, ; whole expense of the ageney, 181 dls, 
47 c* In their visits they distributed during the year, 8,700 tracts, 
comprising 115^200 pages; exceeding the disCributio* of the previous 
year by 1,102 tracts. An edition of a new tract of 4,000 copies was 
also published. 

The course of instruction in the Sunday schools varies ; and much is 
left to the discretion of each teacher. For some time, the teaching was 
confined very much to an iJ lustration of the history^ geography, and pre- 
cepts of the New Testament, and occasionally of the Old* A wider range 
is now taken, and there is a growing impression that the children should 
be taught the leading doctrines of the Christian religion, Various 
catechisms have at different times been prepared for the use of the pupils, 
an excellent one by the late Dr» Ckanning, for young children ; another 
by a Committee of tlie Worcester Co. Ministenal Association for those 
more advanced. Rev, Mr. Allen of Northborough, Mass,, has arranged 
three series of Questions on the Gospels and Acts, severally adapted to 
as many different ages. The third part of the Geneva Catechism has 
been a good deal used. Several service books, with addresses to the 
school, comprising a liturgy and liymns, have been prepared, the most 
complete of which, and one rapidly getting into general use, was published 
about a year ago, by the Hon. £5. C\ Phillips, of Salem, Mass., for many 
years and still the superintendent of the Sunday school in the church in 
Burton square, in that city. Instruction in a few schools in given to infant 
dmn, children under 0ve years of age ; this, of course, of a very simple 
kind. In many schools^ the more advanced classes are taught in Natural 
Theology, the Evidences of Christianity, Christian Ethics, and ihe 
formation of the Christian character. Mr. Oallaudet^s Bock of the Soul 
hai been found a good maiiual for children from seven to ten years of age ; 
and teachers value very highly the Commentary of the Rev, Mr. Liver- 
more, of Keene, N- H., three volumes of which, covering tte Gospels 
and Acts» are already published, and the rest in progreai* 

The number of known Unitarian congregational churches In the United 
Htates is about 300, At the lime the American Unitarian Association 
was established^ in 1 825, the whole number in Massachusetts was about 
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100; His now 165. Boston alone has 22 Unitarian churclies^ There 
were, in 1825, six in Maine; there are now 21. There were then six 
ia New Hampthire ; there are now 25, There was then one in Rhode 
Island ; there are now three. Out of New England there were tlien 
eight; there are now 44* West of the Alleghany Mountains there was 
then but one ; there are now 03, In the American Almanac for 1345^ 
the number of membeis of our communion is put down at 30,000, wliieh 
b much below the actual number. * 

By the aid of the Rev, G, G. Channing, the proprietor of the Christian 
World and Domestic Missionary of the American Unitarian Association, 
the following facts have been ascertained : — 

Number of churches regularly organised ^ - _ _ 240 

„ ,j in an incipient or feeble state - ^ 60 

The average attendance on Sunday at church - - - Y5,000 
Whole number of persons, adults and children, is not less tlian 300,000 

Whole number of communicants - - - - - 18,000 

Wliole number of Sunday school scholars _ - - * 27,000 

Whole number of Sunday school teachers - ^ , 4,&00 

But very few of our churches have permanent funds. The general 
ses of maintaining public worship are defrayed either by voluntary 
contribution, or by taxes voted by the members, and assessed pro rata 
upon the appraised value of the pews, 

Many of our churches have libraries attached to them, but it is not 
considered as a necessary appurtenance to the church. Some of them, 
though not large, are valuable ; among the most so are those belonging 
to the First Church in Salem, Mass, ; the church at Philadelphia ; the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, and the Federal-street church in 
Boston. 

Properly speaking, there is no Unitarian college in the United States, 
&nd the only literary institution in which Unitarians can he said to possess 
»ny weight or influence, is that of Harvard University, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

This institution, the oldest and best endowed of its kind in the country, 
\ founded so early as 1 GS6, sixteen years only afler the landing of the 
'ptilgrima at Plymouth rock, and ten years only after the settlement of 
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Sdem, the fl^oBd town planted in what b now the state of Massaebu^ttB* 
The ftrflt general Court of Mas&achiusetts Bay^ establisliad by its vote the 
College, with a grant of four hundred pounds, on the 8th of September of 
that year. The name of Harvard was given to it in grateful remembrance 
of the Rev. Jokn Harvard, * a dissenting clergyman of England, resident at 
Charles to wn»' who died in 100S, and by will gave one half of his property, 
and his entire library, toUje Institution. His bequest * was equal to, if not 
double, that wluch the colony bad ventured even to promise; and beddea, 
wm capable of being applied at once to the object/* It led to the immedi- 
ate commeneenient of the seminaryf and the acknowledgment of Harvard 
as its founder** 

From the esrliest period, this Institution hai been distinguished by its 
liberal character and tendencies. Its first "constitution,'* IVamed in 1642, 
detailing the objects of its foimdation, says, * for tlie instituting, guiding, 
and furthering of the said College, and the several members thereof, from 
time to time, in jaicf^, morality, and learning/ The 'Charter of 1650' 
declares its objects to be, among other things, * the education of the 
English and Indian youth of tliis country in knowledge and t^odliness/ 
* The only terms,' says President Quiney, ' used in either of these char* 
ters connecting this Institution with the religious principle, are ' pit^ttf' 
and * ffodiinens^' tenns of all others the least susceptible of being wrested 
to project* merely sectarian.* Tlic sectarian controversiei which agitated 
the Province in the times of the Mathers, during tlie latter part of tlie 
seventeenth and tlie beginning of the eighteenth centuries, and which 
reached the Corporation and the College, left the latter on the liberal side, 
notwithstanding every effort to the contrary* The provincial charter of 
William and Mary of 1692, making property, instead of ch urch- member- 
ship* the qualification for the enjoyment of civil rights, opened tlie way for 
the introduction of influences upon the government and instruction of the 
College, entirely adverse to the views of tlie exclusive and high-toned 
Calvinistic party among the Congregationalist»» These, finding it impos- 
alble to secure tlie Institution from the growing changes in religioiis 
opinions, ftyled by them * apostasy, and ' heresies,' readily united with their 
brethren of * the strict^^r sect' in Connecticut, to foimd a new * school of the 
prophets' tlien* ; and, accordingly, wliile Ilanard held on its way 
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flhackled by cw?eds and confeasions^ either as conditions of l^olding office » 
or of enjoying its privileges, tlie College at New Haven was designed and 
regarded as the * stronghold' of those opinions^ which it was hoped would be 
imbibed and confirmed by reqniring that * the students ishould be established 
m the principles of religion, aceorciing to the Assembly*s Catechism, Dr. 
Ames*s * Medulla* and * Cases of Conscience/ and should not be iuffered to 
be instructed in any diiFerent principles or doctrines/* The statutes of 
HoUis for the Professorship of Divinity, which he founded at Cambridge, in 
1721 f simply required that the Professor be *in communion with some 
Christian Cimrch, of one of the three denominations. Congregational, 
Presbyterian, or Baptist ; ' and that at his inauguration * he declare it as his 
belief that the Bibla h the only and most perfect rule of faith and practice ; 
and that he promise to explain and open the Scriptures to his pupik with 
integrity and feith fulness, according to the best light that God shall give 
him/ While at New Haven, in 1753, the President and Fellows of Yale 
College, besides declaring, that * all exposition of Scripture pretending to 
deduce any doctrines or positions contrary to* the Assembly's Catechism 
and Confestiion, 'are wrong and erroneous,* proceeded to require *that 
ever)' President, FeUow, Professor of Divinity, or Tutor in said College, 
ihallp before he enter upon the execution of hia office, publicly consent to 
the said Catechism and Confession of Faitli, as containing a just summary 
of the Christian religion, and renounce all doctrines and principles contrary 
thereto ; and shall pass through such examination as the Corporation shall 
think proper, in order to their being fuUy satisfied that he should do it 
truly, and without any evasion or equivocation."!' 

The liberal spirit which seems thus identical with the formation and 
history of Harvard University, has always made it an object of jealousy 
witli the * orthodox ;' and especially since dixision-lines between the two 
parties in the Congregational Church have been so sharply drawn. Men of 
Ehenil sentiments have been as naturally attracted towards it. Accordingly, 
though it is notf and never can be, a professedly Unitarian institution, it has 
been within the last fifty years almost exclusively indebted to the munifi- 
eence of Unitarians, for large accessions to its funds, and the esLahlishment 
of itn various literary and scientific foundations » Its entire theological 



* Qtiinc^'s Hisfgr)* of HiivArd UmTerFity, vi>L 1. 198, vol ii. 70. 
f Preii4tnt Chf& Hbtoiy ^f Yde Collie, p. 75, ai cited by President Quiocy, 11 7L 
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Faculty, and tlie great majority of the membcis of its other learned Facul- 
ties, and of ita officers of goTemmenl: and [instmctioiir have been and are 
Unitarians. Its Theological Schools have sent fgrth, with few exceptional 
Unitarian preachers. Its Corporation, consisting of the President, Tr^a- 
fturer, and five Fellows, in perpetual succession, with power to fill the 
vacancies which from time to time occur at the Board, is wholly composed 
of Unitarians* The Board of Overseers, which consists of the Governor, 
Lieutenant, Council, Senate, Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the State^ and the President of the University, cx-officio, with fifteen 
ministers of Congregational churches, and fifteen laymen, all inhabitants of 
the State, elected by tlie Board, has a current vote with the iCorporation. 
The Board of Overseers at this time contains a majority of Unitarians, or 
at least of men of hberal views in Theolo^, but recent events appear to 
show a determination on tlie part of the orthodox to chang<i this state of 
tilings. At the last meeting of the Board a proposition was introduced, to 
the effect of providing, that in filling all vacancies in the clerical portion of 
the Board, care shall hereafter be taken to prevent a majority being given 
to any one religious denomination. The proposition was, however, nega* 
Uved by a vote of 30 to 19,* 

!n 1840, the amount of funds belonging to the University, for ita 
unreserved use, was 156,1*26 dls, 26 c, ; while there were held by It, 
including a fund in reversion for 20,000 dls,, funds in trust for various pur- 
poses, pledged to the l^aw and Theological Departments, to the support of 
special professorships, salaries, ^'c*, according to the directions of donors, 
amounting to 490,108 dls. 91 c, making a total of 446,235 dls. 17 c. 
The portion of the above, pledged to the Theological Department, was 
47342 dls. 70 c. 

The Theological, aa a distinct department of Harvard University, dates 
its origin at a comparatively recent period » and since the University liaa 
come so much within the patronage of the Unitarian body* 



* WTieu ^e uy that Hjirvurd is not pruftsscdly 9 Unitarian Uiuvenity, we only 
nietti Id be understood «« trying, that It b not aucli m the senfe of reqwjing a djecliifa- 
tioti either of b*lief in, or of * pui^wse to uphold and prop»g*te Unjtwiin view* of tb« 
Ooijtfb No lecUiian lest i> defn«nded cithirr of ofTif cr, iiiAtructor, or ptipU, in ttij 
IkciUiy Of dep«nmeQL It is, at tlie tiicti of the ease ^liow, hi Unturiaii bands, And for 
the Ajike of that freedom both in adcnce aod religtoiip vhich «fvms to ui to pttdioaM, 
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Pre vious to 1811, students tn Theology had resided at the University 
pursuing their studies much in their own way, with occasional ai<l from the 
Hollis IVofessor of Divinity. In the autumn of 1811, the Hollis Professor 
commenced a aysterafltic course of exerciser, with sixteen reiident Divinity 
Students, 

In 1810, the College had received a hequest of 5,000dls* by the will of the 
Honn. Samuel Dexteri of Mendon^ Maasaehusetti, for the promotion of " a 
critical knowledge of the Holy Scriptures*" No addition to the Theological 
^ujitls was made alter this until 1814, when Samuel Farkman, Esq,, of 
Boiton, conveyed to the College a towniihip of land in Maine, ** for the 
support of a Professor of Theology.'^ In 1815, active measures, set on foot 
hy the Corporation, resulted in raising by subacriptiou 27,3(}0dls, ; and the 
fiubgcribers formed Ui em selves into a "Society for promoting Theological 
education in Harvard University,'' which for some years limited its eibrta 
to the pecuniary aid of theological students. In 1819, the Mollis Profes- 
sor of Divinity, the Hancock Professor of Hebrew, and the Alford Pro- 
fefi«or of Natural Keligion and Moral Philosophy, were allowed to assist in 
the gpeeial iniitruction of the diviuity students ; and Mr*. Norton, who had 
already given lectures on the Dexter foundation, was appointed Dexter 
Professor of Sacred Literature. This arrangemant was a step in advance ; 
but in 1824 a new organization took place, by which, witti the concurrence 
of the Corporation and the "Society** above named, a Board of Directors 
was constilutod under the name of " the Society for the promotion of Theo- 
logical education in Harvard University/' This Board at once undertook 
the chief management of the affairs of the Divinity Schoo!, subject to the 
control of tht; Corporation and Overseers of the University* The Society 
was incorporated in 182t> ; and under tts care a new edifice expressly for the 
aceommodation of students in theology was erected, and publicly dedicated 
to its uses in August of that year, by the name of Divinity Hall, a discourse 
being delivered by Dr. Channing, The cost of the building, with furniture 
and appurtenauceg, was about 37,000dls. ; the amount raised by subscription 
toward* the object exceeding 19,00Odla. ; and the balance being paid fTom 
the Theological Trust Fund in charge of the College. 

The organization of the School and the constitution of a proper Theolo- 
logical Faculty, was perfected in IS 30. The lale Rev. Henry Ware, Jun», 
had been appointed to the Professorship of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral 
Care, and in that year entered on ita duties. In September of that year. 
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Mr* Norton having resigned the Dexter Professorship, the President of the 
University, the Professors of Divinity, of Biblical Literature, and of Pul- 
pit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care, were conitituted the Fa£;u]ty of The» 
ology. They were empowered to make and enforce all proper laws for 
their own department ; and one of the Professors was to he appointed by 
the Corporation, Dean of the Faculty. Tlins the duties, till then performed 
hj the Director* of the * Society for the proroodon of Theological educa* 
tion in Harvard University,' were devolved on the Faculty of Theology ; 
the connexion between the Society and the University by mutual consent 
dissolved ; and tJie funds of the former transferred to the corporation of 
the latter, subject to the uses for which they had always been held. This 
is the present organization of tlie Faculty of the Theological School at 
Cambridge. 

The Rev. Converg Francis, D*D-, Parkman* Professor of Pulpit Elo- 
quence and the Pastoral Care, and the Rev. George R. Noyes, D.D.» 
Hancock Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages, and Dexter Lec- 
turer on Biblical Literature, are at prasent ita only Professors ; the HoUis 
Professorship of Divinity being vacant* 

There is a Theological Library in Divinity Hall, for the use of the 
Divinity School ; consisting of about 3,000 volumes, principally of modern 
theology, with some of the early Fathers in the original : means are pro- 
vided for adding valuable modern theological and ethical works, as pub- 
Jishedi The Divinity Students have free access to and nae of the Univer- 
sity Library, comprising about 46,000 volumes, and embracing a large and 
valuable collection in Theology. 

No theological tests are required of any Student entering thia schooL 
The funds for the aid of those who seek its advantages, and are in need, 
are fully approprrated to all, without the slighteat reference to their theolo- 
gical preferences* These funds have been found adequate to defray all 
es^pente^s hitherto incurred by ttich students as have resorted there with 
insuft^eient means of their own. Since 1818, two hundred and thirteen 
clergymen have been educated at the Institution, of whom one hundred and 
ninety are living, and of whom all but four are Unitarians, The School now 
contains in its three classes, the coune of study occupying three jeon, an 
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aggregate of thirty eight studeiiis* The instmclion comprises Lectures, 
. HedtationSj and other exercises, on all the subjects usually Included in a 
r system of Theological Education ; — Hebrew, tte Criticism and Interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, Natural ReJigion, Evidences of Revealed ReH|^ion, 
Systematic Theology, Cliristian Ethics, Church History, Church PoUtyf 
the Composition and Delivery of Sermons, and the Duties of the Pastoral 
OiEoe, The members of the two upper classes have a weekly exercise in 
the practice of extemporaneous speaking, and the members of the semor 

km preach in the village church during the summer term. 
Students are entitled to receive instruction from the Instructor in the 
German Language, and to be present at all public lectures of the Univertity. 
In the middle of the month of July of each year, are held the anniver- 
!s of tiie Institution. On the Sunday evening previous to the Annual 

Visitation of the School, a sermon is preaciied to the Graduating Class, by 
«nme Clergymen appointed by themselves. On the following Friday, the 
Vititation of the School takes place, when the Graduating Class read dlsser- 
taiioris upon subjects assigned by the Facult3% In the aftefnoon of that 
day, having dined together In the College Halls, the Association of the 

Uumni of the School hold a meeting in the Chapel of the University, and 

boose Officers, and a First ^ or Second Speaker ^ or both, as the case may 
require, for the next anniversary. They then proceed to the Village 
Church, lo hear the annusl address by the speaker appointed the previous 
ycBJ, AU persons educated at the Divinity School are members, and other 
clergymen may be elected* 

The Meadville TbeologicaJ School is a new institution, which has origi- 
nated in the special demand of the Weetem portion of the Union for an 
educated liberal clergy ; and in the fact that the Divinity Scliool at Cam- 
bridge had been unable to furnish a sufficient supply of ministers for the 
Churches which were springing up in remoter sections of the country. It 
waa found also that throughout the West there were many ** zealous, and 
in the main effective preaehers,^^ who, freed from the teammels of human 
creeds, craved a better and more ample theological knowledge, and would 
be glad to profit by the advantages which such an institution offered. These 
are mostly of the ** Christian" denomination ; and a number of theae at 
once proposed to reside at Meadville for this purpose. 

In the year 1844, H. J. Huidekoper, Esq. purchased and presented to 
the prr»poBed Institution a substantial brick built building 60 by 40 feet, 
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wljjch luntl Uecn a Churdh It has been so alteredt iis to fiimbli a chapet 
t»apable of seotiny: about 200 persons, und two large rooms for reeitatioili 
ttnd class exercises. A Library of 500 volumes liaji been provided, and tUt- 
sludents will have access to private dicologiciil libraries containing 2U00 
volumes. Text bouks are furnisbL^d gratuitously for the use of the studenU 
while at the School; and a full course of ibeological study, covering three 
yeaWj for the three clasaes is arranged* The tuition i» gratuitous, The Insti- 
tution was opened on the 1st of October^ 184 1, under the care of Rev. R. 
P. Stebbins, last Pastor of the Church, at Leominster, Massachuaeita, Princi- 
pal and Professor of Hebrew Literature, Systematic Theology, and Sacred 
Rhetoric ; Rev, G. W, Hosmer of Buffalo, New York, Professor of Pasto- 
ral Care, who will viait the school and give Lectures ; and Rev. F, Huide- 
koper. Professor of Hermeneuttcs, New Testament Interpretadon and 
Literature, and EccleBiastica] History. Professor Stebbins also becomes 
the Pastor of the Unitarian Church at MeadvQle. The expenses of attend- 
ing this School will be mucb leas than those at Cambridge. Five students 
entered with the opening of the ScIlooIi and were in less than a month 
foined by four more. The number is still on the increase, and reaaonahly 
expected to he doubled at least at the beginning of the second year* 

Though the course of study embraces three full years, students are ad- 
mitted for a shorter term- In the prospectus of tlie School, it is said, 
* Persons wishing to know the religious sentiments of the School, are in- 
ibnned that it has» been established by the united efforts of the Christian 
snd Unitarian denominations . To such n$ are ignorant how far the^e 
denominations acknowledge the right of private judgment, we would farther 
Nay, that students of all pcmuasions are entitled to equal privileges, and 
will receive hke attention/' 

For the general supervision of the affairs of the Institution, there h a 
Visiting Committee of twelve meinbersj six Christians and six Unitariant. 

There are no sfjccial funds for the support of the Profesaors ; but liberal 
contributions towards the establishment and maintenance of the School 
have been made hy Unitarians in New England and New York, 
The animal commencement is on the 2nd Monday of September. 
The establishment of the Ministry at Large, in Boston, dates hack to the 
year 1825 ; on the ."ith of November of which year, the Rev, Dr. Tucker- 
man having recently disuplvcd his connexion with the church at Chekea, of 
which he had been for 23 years the Pa8t43r, entered on the duti^ ol wh*t 
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lie calltid * the mission to the poor' in Boaton. He found that the moral 
clajms of the poor had not hcen entirely ncglectc-d in that city, but hud 
already engaged the attention of the * Society tor the Moral and Religions 
Initrnction of the Poor/ which had employed missionaries in the work, one 
of whom, a young man^ was then in tlie field, though soon after removed to 
the charge of a congregation in the country. With the aid of two friends,* 
one of whom afterwards became his co-adjutor in the ministry, Dr. i*r 
connected himself with fifty families as their minister, within the first 
qaarter of the year; with more than 90 ffirnilies within the second quarter; 
and at the end of the year with 170 families; having made during that time 
1,900 visiU. In six months more, he hod 250 families in his pastoral 
chaJ-ge, He had, though in feeble health, once a week, besides, visited the 
^^ House of Correction belonging to the city, and occasionally preached there. 
^^■When he had been engaged about five weeks in the service, an association 
of young men belonging to our churches in the city, engaged an upper 
chmnber oP a building in Portland Street, for Sunday evening religioua 
scrvicesj which were regularly thereafter held, and wliere he preached 
to large assemblies, being aided occasionally in other parts of the exercises ; 
and for a trme lectured on Thursday afternoons to about 100 children 
mostly boys from ten to fourteen years of age, on natural history. The 
families which were thus brought under his influence, were, to use his own 
words, 'as far from being poor, as from being rich,* at least in many 
instances* Many of course were very poor ; but there were embraced in his 
ministrations, operatives in every branch of art and industry, men *to 
whom, in any exigency of danger, we should all look for the bone and sinew 
of our strength/ This class were not connected with any of tlie organized 
congregations of the city ; they thought themselves unable to purchase or 
hire seats in any church, and were unwilling to occupy the free seats as tliey 
ar© called, that being to them no * less revolting* than poverty itself. Besides 
the aid rendered to Dr, H* by the Association alluded to, benevolent indivi- 1 
duals, and ' sewing circles' of ladies in our churches, supplied his * Foor^s 
Puree' for the relief of pressing want at his discretion. 

A naore commodious place for worship tiad been erected by subscription 
called the * Friend i^treet Chapel/ the charge of the ministry having been 
a^umed at Dr, Tuckerman's desire by the American Unitarian Association ; 
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but his health had so declined hy devotion to bis labourer tliat in his seventn 
semi-nnntial report in 1831, to the ExecutiTe Committee, be was compelled 
to declare Uis inability to preach. In his Report In May, 1832, after he 
had during the year before been twice * admonished by sudden and fleverc 
illiitisa of the feeble tenure by which be held life/ he urges the appointment 
of an Bssiitant, This was furnished bim by the appointment in August of 
that year^ of Rev, Charlea T. Barnard, whg bad previously for some months 
officiated at the Chapeh In October following, Mr. F, T. Gray offered to 
share their labors, and his offer was accepted* During a large part of Ibc 
following iummer, the active duties of the ministry devolved on Mr. Bar- 
nard, Dr. Tuckerman having accepted the 'kindly and providential' offer 
of a friend to accompany him to Europe fur his health, and Mr« Gray 
having retired to pursue his theological studies. 

In the month of October, 183IJ, Mr* Gray returned to labour with 
Mr. Barnard ; and they divided the city between them, the latter taking 
especial charge of the * south end/ The cbapel had been thorouglily 
repaired I and was re*opened with a crowded audience. A morning service 
was arranged specially for the children, which, however, the parents were 
also invited to attend ; and afternoon and evening services for all, on each 
Sunday. The Howard Sunday school, which was estabhshed in 1826, by 
a few ladies and gentlemen, for the aame class of children as frequented 
the chapel, was removed there, and united with the Sunday school of the 
chapel. In October, 1833, Mr. Barnard reported the school to be fiouriab- 
ingt and its numbers quite fuU. During his labours at tiie * south end/ 
he found many children belonging to no Sunday school, and at once formed 
one for them ; while a second chapel in that part of the city was con- 
templated. 

Dr* Tuckerman returned from Europe in 1834, with his health some- 
what improved, but not sufHciently to enable him to resume his full share 
of the duties of the ministry. In the autumn of that year, and a Uttle 
wbtle before he reached home, the American Unitarian Association » being 
convinced that the interests of the Ministry at Large demanded some more 
reliable support, resigned its charge to the * Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches/ which had been formed for the purpose, and wilb whom it 
remains to this day* The Fraternity consists of subscribers in most of 
the Unitarian congregations of Boston \ those of each congregation being 
a branch of the Fraternity, and represented at a central board ; which 
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boird manages the iiDanci^l concents and general interests of the whole 
by an Executive Committee* The Fraternity booh became an incorporated 
inEtitution> New life and efRciencj were at once given by its formation 
to the Ministry at Large* 

In 1836, througk the liberality of friends of the miniiitry, & spacious 
building of brick, compriaing a chapel ^ lecture and achool-rooms, and 
private apartments for the residence of Mr^ Barnard, was erected in 
Warren street* This was under the auspices of the Fraternity* Untii 
within a short time after the dedication of the building, Mr, Barnard 
having become specially engaged in improving the character and condition 
of the young, and declaring his purpose of devoting himself chiefly to 
this object, the connection of himself and his chapel with the Fraternity 
was dissolved i An 'Association' was formed *for the support of the 
Warren street chapelJ Mr* Barnard has been most faithful to his work, 
and Uie institution is among the most interesting and valuable in the city. 
He has stated Sunday services, with a liturgy prepared for the chapel by 
the late Dr. Greenwood, and chanting by the children* The Sunday school 
contains about 500 pupils. There is an evening school for boys twice a 
week, and a sewing school for girls once a week. The congregation on 
Sundays is chiefly composed of about GOO children^ accompanied, in many 
cases, by their parents or other friends. There is a cabinet of Natural 
History, and a valuable library, which is much used. Courses of lectures, 
one a week, during the winter, at a low price of admission ; a series of 
tracts for the particular benefit of the frequenters of the chapel ; and ex* 
cursions into the country with their teachers, increase tlie value and 
(^Attractiveness of the institution, Mr. Barnard adds to all, great fidelity 

i visiting the families to which the children belong, and performing to 

i all the duties of a minister at Large, 
Paring the same year, a spacious brick chapel was erected by the 
Fraternity in Pitts-street ; the old chapel in Friend-street was vacated, 
and the congregation removed to the new house, under the special pastoral 
rge of Mr* Gray. In 1837, Rev, J, T, Sargent, and Rev. R, C, 

ITaterston, were appointed Ministers at Large, and the latter succeeded 
Mr. Gray in the care of Pitts-street chapel, when he became pastor of 

he Bulfioch-itreet church. Mr. Sargent found his field of labour at tiie 

authem section of the city. On the 23rd of May, 1838| the comer stone 
tlie Su0bik-street chapel, in his district, a plain and commodious atruc- 
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ture of granite, was laid ; and the buildings when complefeetl, placed in 
his charge. Llbrarieii and stwmg schools are attached to these chapels ; 
meetingRi besides the Sunday aeryicest and the Sunday Bchoola, for religious 
improve men t and social culture, are held j the families are viiiited, and 
physical suffering alleviated, while wholesome counsel and the consolations 
of the gospel are applied* In 1 843, the library of Pitts-street chapel con- 
tained more than 500 volumej^, and 1,325 applieations for books were 
answi^red. The Sunday school had 368 pupils; with 24 male and 23 
femnle teachers. In fourteen years, 2,541 pupils had received its instruc- 
tions. There were 50 pupils in the school^ advanced in age, who, divided 
into Bible classes, formed * one of the moift interesting features of the 
school.' More than 200 families were connected with this chapel, and 
about half that nnmber with that in Suffolk street The latter is in a 
more remote and thinly peopled part of the city, although in these respects 
rapidly changing. 

The Rev- Dr* Tuckerman h'ved to see the ministry to which he had so 
largely contributed to give form and character, placed on a tirm^ and, we 
may trust, permanent footing, with young, active, devoted labourers 
engaged in the work. He passed the winter of 1 836-7 in the island of 
St. Croix for his health, but obtained, as the event proved^ only a brief 
respite of the life which had been long held by a very feeble tenure, lu 
the autumn of 1839, he was advised to try the climate of Cuba ; he 
arrived at Havana, accompanied by a most devoted daughter, and repaired 
to the interior of the island. The frame so repeatedly attacked sooti 
proved to be exhausted ; having hngcred through the winteri he returned 
to Havana, and after a few days of intense suffering, died in that city, on 
the 20th of April 1 840, in hit 63rd year. His remains were brought to 
the United Stales, and buried at the Moimt Auburn cemetery, near Boston, 
where, though too long delayed, a monument is about to be erected to 
bia memory. 

A prouder and a more blessed monument than one of granite or marbb, 
is found in this ministry to which he devoted all his energies for so many 
years. He was not, in the strictest sense, though often called so, the 
founder of that ministry : for we have already seen, tliat he met on enter- 
ing upon ilie work in 1 82<i, at least one labourer in the field,* The Asao- 
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cmtion in whose employ that young missianary tlien was, had so early as 
I822j provided religioua Bcrvices on Sunday evenings for tliose who were 
connected with no reltgious society ; and still another Aasocialion had 
employed a minister to ^isit and preach tOg^he poor** But Dr- Tucker- 
nian^B merit consists in giving a new and distinct form to tlus mmistry ; 
in infuijng into it a new and more comprehensive spirit ; in calhng out 
and directing other energies than his own merely to the work ; in elevating 
it lo a high rank among the philanthropic inBtltutions of the age, and 
enlisting for it the warm interei^t and affections of the religious commu- 
mtj. The ready co-operation of the Executive Committee of the Unitarian 
A^aoclationf and the existence, heartiness, and liberality of the Fraternity 
of Churches are juatly traceable, in a great degree, to the perseverance, 
discretion^ foresight, and thorough faithfulness of this excellent man. 

Within a few months, Hev* Warren Burton, and Rdv» A. Bigelow, 
l>,D,, have been appointed to the Ministry at Tiarge, and have entered on 
lis duties* Bev, Mr, Sargent has recently resigned his ministry; Rev. 
Mr. Waterston has accepted a call tohecome the pastor of a newly-organised 
Unitarian society in Boston, which has taken the name of the ' Church of 
the Saviour :* and Rev. T* B. Fox has engaged in the work of gathering an 
adult congregation in the Warren-street chapel » and relieving Mr. Barnard 
of n part of his labours. 

Hie whole expense of the Ministry at Large between its first establish- 
ment m 1826 and 1843, had amounted to 60,000 dls. This included, of 
course, the erection of the chapels. A debt had also been created. At 
the tenth annual meeting of the * Fraternity of Churches* on the 4th April, 
11^44, the Report stated that the permanent debt of more than 7|000 dls., 
incurred mainly in the erection of the Pitts-street chapel, and a floating 
debt of 1,100 dls., arising from excess of annual expenditures over the 
receipts, bad, by the sale of the OM Friend street chapel, by the proceeds 
of a Fair conducted by ladies of the church under the care of Rev. Mr, 
Young, in Boston, amounting to 2,250 dls., and by a subscription in sums 
chiefly of 100 dls.i amounting to 2,570 dls., for this particular purpose^ 
been disc barged. The Fraternity therefore began the year now nearly 
ended free from debt. The two chapel estates are valued at about 30,000 dJs. 
The annua] expense of the ministry is now hetweeu 4,000 and 5,000 dls« 
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The example of UniUiians in Boston has been followed elsewhere. In 
New York, a ministry at Large was establislied by tlie two Unitarian 
churches of that cky in 1 833, and maintained for a few years under the 
charge of Rev, Mr. Arnold. -The two churches in ProTtd&nce, R. L, 
support a ministry at Large, established in 1842 ; Rev. Mr. Harrington, 
now of Albany, was the Brst minister, and his successor is Mr, W* G« Bab- 
cock, a recent graduate of the Divinity School at Cambridge, Massachu* ■ 
setts. The Rev. C. H. A. DaU, after successfully opening the miniatry at ■ 
St. Louis, Missouri, has been engaged with great seal and disinterestedness 
in the work for the past two years, in the city of Baltimore, his native 
place, sustained by * the liberality of a few of its merchants/ and other 
friends of the cause. That which he began at St. Louis, continues to be 
conducted by Mr. M. De Lange, under the patronage of Rev, Mr, Eliot'a ■ 
church. The church at LoweU, Massachusetts, have employed within a 
few months the Rev, H< Wood, in the same work. And Mr. W. H, Far- 
mer completed the first year of this ministry, in May laat, in the city of 
Louis viile, Kentucky, supported by Rev- Mr. Hey wood's cliurch. The 
want of pubhc day schools in our western cities, has burdened the Ministry 
at Large estabhshed there with tlie additional labour and expense of day 
schools for the children of the poor, M 

New England,* and particularly MassacJiusetts, being the part of the ■ 
country in which Unitarians are found in the greatest numbers, we are 
naturally to look there for the names of those of their faith who have 
been distinguished in the various walks of life. Taking Massachusetts 
for example, in which, especially, they are numerous, it is no exaggeration 
to say, that in early days the liberal party in theology, and in later timet 
since the lines w^ere more distinctly drawn, and the Unitarian body haa 
formed a well-known and distinct portion of the religious community, they 
have furnished a remarkably large part of our distinguished statesmen, 
magistrates, and public men ; of those who have adorned and dignified M 
llic senate, the bench, and the bar ; of those who have elevated the medical 
profession : of devoted and learned pastors of churches ; of historiaiu^ 
poets, and chief writers of the day ; of eminent pubhc benefactors and 
phllanth rapists* And going thence, wherever Unitarians are fotmd in any 
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cotiiiderable mambers collected together, the like statement will hold com-' 
parativeiy true. Probably no single deiiominatioii» in proportion to its 
numbers, can boast a more brilliant constellation of great and good namesi 
than has adorned, and continues to adorn, the American Unitarian trhtmh^ 
It is impossible, in the compafis of au essay like this^ to mention, much 
leas to commemorate alL But a few may be taken in part proof at least of 
the assertion abaye made. Among tho diirines of the older time, was the 
Rev. Jonathan MayUew, D,D., of Boston, who died on the Sth of July, 
1766-* Of liim it has been said, that * no American author ever obtained 
a liigh«ir reputation* lie would have done honour to any country hy his 
character and writings** The author of HoUis' Memoirs, says of Dr. 
Maybew's work on Episcopacy, which was republished in England, that 

* it is, perhaps, the most masterly performance that a subject of that kind 
would admit of/ The late President Adams remarked, that * to draw 
the character of Br, Maybew would be to transcribe a dozen volumes* 

transcendent genius threw all the weight of his great fame into the 
lie of his cotxntTy in 1^61, and * maintained it there with zeal and ardour 
tin hi^ death/ His hostility to Episcopacy was most decided. He 
engaged in controversy respecting the doings of the British Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and managed his share of It 
BO powerfully that he drew out Archbishop Seeker in defence of the 
Society. Di. Mayhew's rejoinder to the Archbishop was deemed a very 
remarkable production for its inherent power, its acute argumentation, and 
its ready wit. He received his doctorate from the University of Aberdeen. 
The Rev. Charles Chauncy, B.D., of Boston, who died 10th February, 
IT8T, was also very famous for his learning, and his strong attachment to 
tmi and religious liberty. He was one of the most formidable opponents 
of the excesses under Whitefield \ and ably combated the renowned 
Bdwards upon the subject of the final damnation of the wicked. His 

* Seasonable Thoughts/ published in Boston in 1743, in the midst of 
the Great Revival, was read with the greatest avidity and satisfaction at 
tbe time^ and had a remarkable influence in dissipating the delusions to 
which that had given rise* 

The names of John Clarke, Jeremy Belknap* John Eliot, Simeon Howard » 
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all doctors of cliviiiiLy» and pastors of churches in Boston, and cf>nteui{H>* 
raries of Chauncy^ though Uving beyond him into the present century, are 
names of Hgh honour and sainted memory amongst us, with a host of j 
others of tlieir day* When we come to a more modern period, the cata* 
logue is still bright. 

First we mention Buckminsteri ' thai youthful marvel, the hope of the 
Church, the oracle of divinity, full of all faculties, of all studies, of all 
learning/* The Rev. Joseph S, Buckminster, was born May 20, 1784, « 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire ; graduated at Harvard University in I 
IHOO ; was ordained to the ministry of Brattle St* Church, Boston, on the 
20th January, 1805 ; and died on the »th June, 1812, at the early age of m 
twenty eight years* In him was the rarest union of personal, intctlectud^ f 
moral and professional attractions. * His limbs were well*proportioned 
and regular. His head resembled the finest models of the antique ; and 
Ills features presented an almo&t faultless combination of dignity, sweetness, 
and intelligence/-]- He had a mind of the highest order, and perfectly ■ 
balanced* To the richest gifts of fancy, he united all the more sober and 
practical faculties, and above a] J, in a most remarkable deijree, judgment. 
He waa a diligent and most successful student, and, says his biographer, 
his acquisitions were, for his years, pre-eminently great. Besides the 
stuidies peculiar ia theology, his reading was very extensive in metaphysics, 
morals, biography, and particularly literary history ; and whatever he had 
ance read, his memory made for ever his ow^n.' In Biblical criticism, his 
attainments were very rich ; and to his ardent desire to promote Biblical 
studies, and his personal eSbrl and example, is attributable, m a great 
degree, the impulse given to tliem among our theologians* His eloquence 
was, by general report, of the most splendid and fascinating kind; htv 
look, his voice, his gesture, his entire manner^ all wondrously combining 
to give effect to sermons in which was the rarest union of seriousness and 
eamestness, of rationality and warmest devotion, of gentle rebuke and the 
boldest and freest expostulation. Two printed volumes of these sermons 
have been given to the world ; and from all that his contemporaries teU of 
hlnii and from this rich legacy of his too brief labours in the cause of 
tpidtoa] fireedom, truth, and piety, we can easily believe, as has been said, 
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* Oiat he introduced n new era in praaching/ Hib entire life seems to 
have been * baptized into a holy spirit/ The old, as well as the young, 
wUiL' attract4?d to him with the truest afTection^ felt towards him an 
unwonted reyereuce* And * the magic influence * which kept arouiid him 
while alive a circle of devoted frionds, many of thetn of the higrhest order 
of minds, afler hi^ death, and even to this day, has cluitered about his 
memory *t]ie fondest recollections and regrets/ 

To go into any full and detailed account of the distinguished divines who 
have done honour to the Unitarian faith In the United States, would extend 
Litis essay too far. The names of Eliot, and Belknap, and Howard \ of 
Freeman, the distinguished instrument for revolutionising the First Kpiscopal 
Church in new Engl and* j of Ilolley, far-famed for his splendid eloquence, 
once pastor of Hoi lis St., Church, Boston , and afterwards President of Tran- 
sylvania University^ Kentucky ; of Kirklandi who left the ministry at 
Church Green, Uoston> for the Presidency of Harvard University, of whose 
preaching one of the acutest and profoundest minds declared, that ' he put 
more thought into one sermon llian other ministers did into five ;*f and 
itpeaking of whose presidency his biographer says, * no man ever did so 
much for Harvard University ;' of Thacher and Greenwood J, his successors 
in ti^e mimstry ; and to mention no others in Boston, of Channing, 
' nomeii praeclarum/ whose fame is too wide-spread to need further notice 
here ; tliese are all names cherished with reverence and delight to this day^ 
in the city where they miuiiitered, andin tlie churches wtiich they served* 
Out of that city, the venerable Barnard * and Prince, of Salem, Abbott of 
Beverly, Portur of Roxbury, Ripley of Concord, Thayer of Lancaster, and 
Bancrol^ of Worcester, with Parker of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, a 
model man and minister, these have left behind them most precious 
remembrances. 

To the bench and the Bar, our faith haa given some of the profoundest 
aad most accomplished judges and lawyers, and the most eloquent advo- 
cates ; the late Chief Justices Parsons and Parker, of Massachusetts^ and 
Eddy of Rhodes Island — all remarkably learned and profound ; Dane, of 
Salem, author of the Digest of American Law, in nine vols, large 8vo,, and 
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of n. celebrated ordinance for the government of the territory of the United 
States^ noTth west of the Ohio river, so ahly dravm, that it was adopted by 
Congresi unaltered in the slightest particular, and of which Mr, Webster 
said that it 'laid an interdict against personal servitude, in original compact, 
not only deeper than all local law, but deeper, also, than all local constitu- 
tions*;' — Samuel Dexter, of Boston, whose fame at the bar was unrivalled ; 
and William Prescott whose fame waa acarcely lesa, and whose long life, 
extended to eighty* two years, was one of remarkahle purity and active 
usefulneas : these are specimens of noble men who adorned our rehgioua 
coinmiinion* At this very moment^ the legal profession hae its full pro- 
portion of able men from our denomination :■ — Mr, Chief Justice Sbaw, of 
the Supreme Bench of Massachusetts ; Mr* Justice Story, and Mr, Justice 
Wayne, two of the Associate Justices of the Supreme Bench of the United 
States J and Mr. Chief Justice Cranch, of the United States Circuit Court 
for the district of Columbia, all are Unitarians. Mr. Webj^ter, second to 
no man either at the bar or in the senate, and who has shown himself 
equal to the profonndest questions in diplomacy, and the higheat dutiea In 
the national cabinet, is a communicant at Brattle Square Church, in 
Boston^ Other names have been as well known in public life as fX)litieiana 
and statesmen* ' The elder Adams,' who was the immediate successor of 
M'^ashington in the Presidency of this Union ; Christopher Gore, who, 
under Waahington's administration, was appointed, in 1796, one of the 
CommiBsioners under Jay's treaty to settle the claims of the United States 
Upon the British Government ; and at a later period was Governor of 
Massachusetts; and the Hon. Richard Cranch, of whom some notict^ was 
taken on a previous page')', belong to this list ; while the venerable Ex- 
President, John Quincy Adams, of Quincy, Massachusetts, and two Ameri- 
can ministers plenipotentiary at this moment^ Edward Evereit;^^ at the 
Court of Great Britain^ and Henry Wheaton, at that of Prussia^ are oft 
inme faith. 



• Mr, Dane founded a FrofmorshTp ijf Lftw wt Hjursfd Unirersity, which it now 
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Of men of science^ of literary men^ scholars, authors, who have done 
honor to the country, the Unitarian body has fumished its full share. The 
name oi BowdlMi, the translator of La Place, a work of itself enough to 
make his fame immortal, and the author of the Practical Navigation ; to 
whom the distinguished French astronomer, Lacroix, acknowledged Mm- 
fielf indebted, * for conimunicating majiy errors in his works*,* is as well 
known abroad as at home. In the department of Hiatory and Biography, 
Belknap, Thacher, Bradford, President Quincy, Tudor, Sparks, Prescott, 
and Bancroft ; of Poetry, Bryant, LongfeLloWj Pierpont, Sprague, Tucker- 
man, Lowel], and Mrs. Seba Smith ; of Mechanical Philosophy, the late Dr. 
Prince, of Salem » Massachusetts; of polite learning and enticism, the 
editors and chief writei^ of the North American Review, and of the 
Chriitian Examiner, from the beginning; such as, E, Everett, A, H, 
Everett, Sparks, Channing, J* G. Palfrey^O. Dewey, Walker, Greenwood, 
LamsoD, H, Ware Junn, Sabin, Ilillard, Bo wen, W, B. O. Peahody; 
Hedge; in Jurisprudence and Politics, Fisher Ames, Nathan Dane, Judge 
Story, W, Phillips. A large list of female writers might be added, pre- 
faced by the namea of Miss Sedgwick, Mrs* Follen, Mrs, Lee, and Miss 
Fuller. 

The contributions of American Unitarians to Theology, aside of the 
lermoni of Buckminster, Thacher, Freeman, Colman, N. Parker, Chan- 
ning, Dewey, J, E. Abbot, Palfrey, and others, are among the most valu- 
able which the country has seen : in controversial divinity. Dr. N. Wor- 
cester's Bible News; Dr. Ware's (sen*). Letters to Trinitarians ; Professor 
Norton's Statement of Reason^s ; Mr. Sparks' Letters to Dr. Miller, on tlie 
Comparative Tendency of Unitarian and Calvinistic Views, and his Letters 
to Dr. Wyatt on the EpiscojMd Church ; Upham's Letters on the Logos ; 
B- Whitman's Letters to a Univeraalist ; Mr. Burnap's Lectures on Unita- 
rianism^ and his Expository Lectures ; Mr. A. P. Peabody's Lectures oti 
Uiiitarianiam : m Biblical criticism and literature, Professor Norton's 
grea.t work on the Genuineness of the Gospels ; Professor Noyes' transla- 
tjona of the Hebrew prophets, the Psalms, and Job, with introductions and 
notes ; Mr. Livemiore's commentary on the Gospels and Acts ; Professor 
Palfrey's Lectures on the Jewish Scripture and Antiquties^ Mr. Fumess*s 
Jesus and his biographers* The entire series of the Christian £x- 
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aminer 1b a standing monument, to say nothing of the subordinate relinrious 
joumab of the denoralnation, of the abiHty, learning, and plety^ of th*^ 
Unitanan clergy of tlie United States 

In all works and plana of philanthropy, American Unitarians liave been 
active and conapicuoufi. Dr. NoaJi Worcester obtained the name of the 
Apostle of Peace^ by his early, indefatigablei long continued labours in 
behalf of that great cause. 'He gave birth to Peace Societies,' says Dr, 
Channing ; and he adds, * it may well he doubted, whether any man who 
ever lived, contributed more than he to spread just sentiments on the sub- 
ject of war, and to hasten the era of universal peace*' His * Solemn 
He view of the Custom of War' ^as republished in England, and trans- 
lated into many foreign languages on the continent of Europe. The first 
public organized effort in behalf of the temperance reformation, was made 
by an association in Boston, the head quarters of Unitarianism ; and a 
majority of those who started it were Unitarians. We have seen already 
that the ministry at Large for the poor in cities, took its first distinct and 
effective form with the labours of Dr» Tuckerman*, and the aid of the 
American Unitarian Association, And among the most zealous, laith* 
ful, and able friends of the slave, and oppugnersof the insiitnlionof domen- 
tic slavery, and labourers for its extinction in the country^ Unitarians have 
been from the ft rat. As a (rue philanthropist^ in the broadest sense, tlie 
late John Vaughan, of Philadelphia, one of the originators of tiie Church of 
our faith In that city, deserves most honorable notice. Every leading 
benevolent institution in that city he helped to establish or sustain, and 
* of the institution for the instruction of the bUttd/ says Mr, F urn ess, his 
frtend and pastor, ' be was emphatically the founder.' The spirit of 
Howard seems revived In the person of Miss Dix, who is devoting all 
the energies of a rare and accomplished mind, and a warm and noble heart, 
to the amelioration of the condition of the prisoner, and the reform and 
improvement of our prisoni. She is eng^cd m a personal inspectioii 
of the various prisons of the country ; and by her t^lahorate reports^ and 
eloquent appeals to tlie community and to the legislature, has already 
opened the way for great and most beneficent resutte. She has given 
special regard to tlie case of the insane ; and has awakened in various 
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care and treatment of this most unfortu- 
tiute class of hujnaii beings, whicli will be satisfied with nothing but the 
amplest and wisest provision for their relief, 

Boiton is full of benevolent institutions, manf of which have alwaj^s 
owed, and to this day owe, a large part of their success and usefulness to 
tlie bounty and care of Unitarians ; while their munificence there and 
elfe where in the cause of popular education, and everything connected 
with the arts and sciences, is pioverhial In th^ land. During the single 
presidency of Dr* Kirkland, a period of eighteen years only, Harvard 
University was the object of Unitarian liberality to the amount of more 
than 300,000 dls. ; and since that time has continued to receive tioble 
ben efaeii on s from the same source. The Boston A the nee urn has been 
largely indebted, from its origin, which was with Um'tarians, for its bril- 
liant success and its rich endowments to its * merchant princes/ a very 
l&rga proportion of whom arc of t]\h faitli. The names of Eliot, and 
Gore, and Smith, and Thorndike, and Lyman, of the Perkinses and the 
Park mans, of Mun&on, and Parker, of the Lawrences, and of LowelLp will 
go down to posterity among those of the truest and most generous friends 
and patrons of education and learning* The last, John Lowell, jun,, of 
Boston, who died at Bombay, at the early age of 37t bequeathed by his 
will property to the amount of 250,000 dls,, the income to be appro- 
priated to the expense of pubUc free courses of lectures in his native 
city; tlie lectures to he of the highest ^rade, and upon every branch of 
•eience, philosophy, ethics, and the evidences of natural and revealed 
teltgjon. These lectures were commenced in the winter of 1839-40, and 
^f e regularly continued with the recurrence of the cold season. 

The condition and prospects of Unitarianisra in the United States were 
never more encouraging. Our oldest churches have gained strengtli, not 
only in the increased numhers of their members, but in their character and 
efficiency, and new churches are constantly springing up m various and 
remote parts of the country. With all this it must he allowed, that the 
feiaiirt increase of the denommation, compared with that of the great 
orikf^toA body^ has not been all we could wish* Still it may have, as we 
believe it has* realised a large ptaithe increase of strength ; not only by 
Iil0 additions to old congregations, and the startrng up of new ones, but 
In tlie revival of a more earnest and energetic spirit. There have been 
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some elements of diaunion adrred up among ua witliin the last Iwo or three 
years, by what has been called the transcendental movement, and by the 
utterance of views upon the foundations of CbriBfian faith which go 
directly to depreciate Christianity as a divine revelation. But on the 
other hand] there has been a spiritual movement among us of great and 
blessed promise. A deeper religious feeling, a wanner religious sympathy, 
more engagedness in the subject of personal religion, a higher devotional 
tone, greater interest in missions, and a more earnest and active purpofie 
to extend what we believe the truth of the Gospel, have been realited. 
And all the while, the unity of the denomination has been remarkably pre- 
ierved^ not by prescription or priestly craft, but by a consistent Tecognition 
of tlie riglit of private judgment, and of the fact, that avowed dilferences 
upon Bome points, while always to be expected, are by no means incom- 
patible with substantial agreement With no creeds, with no nicely- 
adjusted church polity, with no tendency or desire to dogmatise, we have 
found union and strength, where otliers have found discord and weakness » 
Every day, and every thing around us, satiBfies us more and more, that 
wherever Unitarian principles are faithfully appUed and carried out, 
identical as we beHevu them to be with primitive Christianity, they are 
mighty to the pulling down of the strong-holds of infidehty and sin, and 
to the great preparation of the soul for * the world to come J Never mort* 
than now, were devotcdness and fidelity to the cause of truth and holinean 
among us needed. But never also were there more numerous sign® of 
eneouragement to be devoted and faithful » The late religious anniver- 
taries of our denomination brought together an unusual number of tlie 
clergy and laity* Within the city of Boston* alone, ' the city of our solem- 
nities," four new congregations have been very recently organised ; and in 
several of the neighbouring towns^ additions are making to the number of 

those already in existence. Enquiry is every wliere more earnest in regard 

* 

* From Iht* Utiitttriin Anaual R^gUter' (ISiO}, we kam that m Boslan thetp mt« 2& 
Anti^TriaieAHiiii Sd«ieiii>i$^ oamely, 21 Unjtamn, 6 UnivprsaJist, 1 Clitbtitit [ (ounmg 
mofe than out thifd of ilte«nltre tiumbet (SUof CbHstiaa oongregatJons in the city. — Bd. 

In New York & pbcu of worihip (*Th* Church of the Divine Umty/) hu i^eeiitly 
b«en iipeiie4 the cont of which U UMOO dh. On this oecftAiDn no fewer than twtatj | 
UnitiTiJin in Tni liters were prt^Ketit. 

The j>rttgrei» of tvetit* amvng; qur Uiut«ri*n hrcthreu of the United Sfate* h rapid. ' 
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to our yiews of the gospel, and orthodoxy itself is becoming essentially 
modified to the loaa of some of its harsher features of intolerance and 
€iclusiveness. by the ijiprejising i^trengtU and prevalence of a more liberal 



Wbil&t thjM. voluiTK^ is {ma&in^ throtj^h Ihe prf!ss^ wc have received hiteHlg^ettce of an iiU'- 
portmol step iMktn in New York fur the advaiicetnenl of a pure Chrifitianity. T\iU inteN 
lig«DC«U eontjiIiie4 in an * Address to Umtariim* by the UnitwiAU AMOcJadon in the 
city of New York* Jmi* Ut, iSfC, together with the Coaititution of the AsBOciation. The 
ea&uing is taken from the Boston Chruilan RegtMh^r for Jan.^ Sitli, l&4d. 

*Tbe cause of LiJierai Chrbtianity has reached an important criaisi m this community. 
After a Ktn^i^le of more thaii twenty years, Unitarianbrn ha^ elfected a permanent 
]odgtn«nt In thisregioiii and now takes its place among the acknowledged attd pronnnent 
Cbriatian denonimations of this metropolis. Until thit time^ eonteuding with prejudice 
and overwUelmin^ numliers on a ground pre-oeeupied hy otlter* and widely contrasted 
fects, it ha& hecn hnsy in aecuring ita nncertain position, and in lapng deep its foundations. 
It now first findii Itself m a situation to look about it, and ^^urvey the field of Uhor, 

•It jj believed that the iniluence of our opinions in tbi» Ticinity has been immensely 
lUaproportioned to otir nutnVers and apparent aphere, and tbat the Lndsibk and indlreet 
conuquences of our labors have been of more Importance than the palpable or designed 
multa. We caimot agree witb those who think thac the societies eatabli^bed here are tlie 
proper measure of our grow th» or that any merely statistical ac^outit of our numbera and 
of oar templea of worship, in a full account of Unitarian progress. Yct^ that in this 
(boroui^hfare of our whole rountryj and upon ground so fttroingly pre^occupiedj we have 
been able to build, in iti nioit central and public places, three beautiful and conspicuous 
chor^bes of our faith, known and read of all men, ^a the signs of our prosperous and per- 
mmnent edstenee herci giring respectability ^ inter eat, importance^ and dissemination to 
onr opinions, h a triumph wbich, under the circumstances of the cate, calls for our mofti 
^rmtcful and devout acknowjedgments, and will be depreciated only by thoie who desplic 
all outward evidences of success and means of influence, 

* Nor has liberal Christianity been so completely occupied with its dcnomiimiion&l m- 
lerestSt as wholly to forget its duties as a Christian body to the community in whlcb ft 
has found a residence. NlCwithstandiug the very great difHenlties already hinted at, 
vbicb hindered any strong associate action or concerted cQbrts, aside from those wlueb 
cemeemed iti own planting and support, yet such c]frortB have been made ^ and with great 
aeaJ and great lacrifices. Liberal Christianity, wherever it exists^ manifests a peculiar 
watchftdness over the great interests of man, and especialiy the condition and claims of 
tbe poor. Wherever its numbers have any considerable proportioo of the community 
al largCp tber« institutions of learnings of mercy, of moral reform, of charity » are sure to 
abound. The religion which makes practical goodness its only end and its only test of 
tbe Cbrittian cbaracter, ought to bear inch fruits ; and it does so. Having no waste for 
kis f eai ill foreign missionary enterprise, in sectarian chivalry, or in endeavours to relieve 
an anjticty ardAcially created by unscriptural oj^jntuns^ which pronounce the whole hnman 
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and rMional imih. It has even been supposed that uno oftlio diicf things 
Iti be apprehended in our efFort^i to spread wider the knowledge of tkat 
faith, and entabUsh new churches^ is to be found in many places in thiM 
verj fact. If it prove so, the greater wiJl he the ftlimidus to sacriBce and 
Jabour ill behalf of tliat faith, until it shall resume its true place in the 



family uuder c«tit^iicc of evcrlaftting demtht it fludn & chAttticl for lU Christian e&mestnefi, 
in the more bentgnant and practieal Ub(}rs of philanthropy. Without u^idervalumg tlie 
benevolcDee at other ChristlaD badks, it is hcUevcd Uiat the Unitarians as a deaominaliai), 
have, iti proportion to tlietr numberR, done more (haji any other sect for the general instj> 
tations of teArniiig, of charity ; in ministries to the poor, in tstabHsiiments hiring tlte 
good of universal man for their object,' 

W« are pteaaed to find that the plan of a Unitarian Association for the State of New 
York is propoaed. The forma td on of 6uch local organiz:itions, in tlie several districU of 
the CDuntry, will draw out the latent strength of liberal principles, and secure a mofe 
efficient action of the American Unitarian Association enToldiug, tlietn all hi ita boiooii 
and deriving warmth and sustenance from them »!I. They propose also a daily publico 
lion, combining the features of a reiigioui and secukr newspaper, neutral in politic*, ami 
devoted tu the ittterents of Unitarian Christianity, It is further in contemplation 

'That an Association be formed among iiidividuals in the Societies in New York and 
Brooklyn, to hire the Hall over the entrance to tJie Church of the Divine Unity, for the 
purpose! of a Reading Room and Excliange, the head quarters of our cause in this eitf 
and state. That the neivspapera, secular and religious^ and reviews of the day, a tlteolo- 
^cal library (of which tlie foundation is already broadly laid) and religious iracta for dis- 
tnhution should be collected there, the nie of which should he enjoyed by all those paying 
a small annual subscription toward the support of the room< That this should heopl^ttd 
to all straiigen of our faith » or to those seeking infortnation in regard to Liberal Chria^ 
tianity, and especially to all young men coming to the city from Unitarian parii^hes 
and desirous to unite themselves with our body hero. That a central spot, where the 
Pastc»Y of our Societies might meet at a certain hour of the day all pers^ons having busi- 
tieta with tbem appertaining to their office, would be thus bad. That the social and reli- 
gious in tf rests of young men resorting here in the evening would thus be subaerved, and i 
llie great Interetti of our cause and of Christianity, of religion and morality, at! be ma- 
Irrisilly jidvjissced/ 

The Address gives the following information, 

* It may be intereiiting ioformation to maoy, that at least eleven congregationi cuf mt 
flilh e3CiKt in the state of New York at this moment; two in New York, one m Brooklyiii| 
Fishkill, Albany, Troy, Trenton, Syracuse^ Vernon, Rochester, Buflalo. It is hoped tha| 
the Snrielics out of this euy (of which we deem Brooklyn a part,} will imttiedialely co- 
aperatc with uSt and that as srwui as may be, ' Tlie Unitarian Association of the State of j 
New York * wilt hnve a meeting in which every Society «ha1] 1» fully represented/ — Ed, 
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eftimalion of the Christian world, as the simple^ prlmitivei apostollei 
religion.* 



# One of the moil pncour&gtng signs for the furtherance of a pure Oo^jiel in North 
Ainefiea. is the disposition vrjiich i& gromnglf mmAfaBl on th^ putt of tlic di flierent bodlet 
of Anti- Trinitarians, to act in coneeH on behalf of great common objects. It would be 
ei^y to give many pleasing inistanees of this tendency to brotherly co-operatioti — ivo 
limit ontKlvcB to one. We refer to the Prolest against ArneTJcan slavery, which was 
put forth id the autimiD of 18i5, aigned by 170 Unitarian Miniaterft of the United Stat<!a 
— a plain, eamefttf argmneotative, Christian document, which e^tciled coniiderable 
attentioti throughout the Americati Union. This most Undablo pToceedlng ealled forth 
expretaionfl of opinion to the same effect from the UniTcrsalirt and Chrittiaii Anti- 
T'rijiitananA of the United States. 

The entire movement which eathihita * the UberaJ Christiana* of the Union in a light 
RO satiafactory to the philanthropic mind, may be at least, in part, traced to an Addrene, 
signed by If) 5 Unttarisn Ministers of Great Britain, designed to urge on their 
American brethren the Lnju£tiE!e and iniquity of slavery, and calling on them to take 
that poaition wliich bo many of them have now happily taken — a position of active 
iMMtility to a great national sin. May the co-operation which these facts imply heooroe 
more frequent) and equaUy useful for the service of man and Ihe honour of ChrisL — 
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CHHISTIANS. OR CHRISTIAN CONNEXION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 



Within about about one haJf century, a ver^ considerable body of reli* 
gfonists hmt arisen In the United States, wbo, rejecting all names, appel- 
lations, and badges of distinctive party among the followers of Christ, 
simply call themselves Christians. Somciimes, in speaking of themselves 
aa a body, they use the term Christian Connexion. In many parts of the 
United States thla people have become numerous ; and as their origin and 
progress have been marked with some rather singular coincidents, this 
article will present a few of them in brief detail* 

Most of the Protestant sects owe their origin to some individual re- 
former, such as a. Luther, a Calvin, a Fox, or a Wealey* The Christians 
never had any such leader, nor do they ow^e their origin to tlie labours of 
any one man. They rose nearly simuUaneousiy in diiferent sectiona of our 
country, remote from each other, without any preconcerted plan, or even 
knowledge of each other's movements. After the lapse of several years, 
the three branches obtained some information of each other, and upon 
opening a correspondence, were surprised to find that all had embraced 
nearly the same principles, and were engaged in carrying forvvard the same 
system of reform. This singular coincidence is regarded by them as 
evidence that they are a people raised up by the immediate direction and 
overmliDg providence of God ; and tliat the ground they have assumed is 
the one which will finally swallow up all party distinctions in the gospel 
church* 

While tlie American R evolution hurled a deathblow at pohtical dorni^ 
nation, it also ditlused a spirit of liberty into the church. The Methodists 
had spread to some considerable extent in the United States, especially 
south of the Potomac. Previous to this time they had been considered i 
branch of the Church of England, and were dependent on English Epts- 
copaey for the rc^ilar administration of the ordinances. But as the revo- 
lutioQ had wrested tlie States from British control, it abo left the American 
Mathodlits free to tranaact their own affairs. Thoniaa Coke, Francis 
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WDury, atitl others, set about establishing an l*jpiscopal form of church 
government for the Methodists m America. Some of the prcachers» how* 
ever^ had drank too deeply of the spirit of the times to tamely suhmit to 
Drdly power, whether in judicial veBtmentfl, or clad in the gown of a pre* 
htt* Tlieir form of church government became a suhject of spirifed dia- 
aion in several successive conferences, James 0*Kelly, of North 
Carolina, and several other preachers of Ihat ftate and of Virginia, pleaded 
for & congret^atmial system^ B.nd that the New Testament should be their 
only creed and discipline. The weight of influencej how^ever, turned on 
the side of Episcopacy and a human creeds Francis Asbury was elected and 
dained bbhop ; Mr. O'Kelly, several other preachers, and a large num- 
of brethren, seceding itom the dominant party. This final separation 
the Episcopal Methodists took place, voluntarily, at Manakin Town, 
Korth Carolina, December 25th, 1 793, At first they to€jk the name of 
epubliean Methodists/ but at a subsequent conference resolved to be 
as Christians only, to acknowledge no head over the church but 
t, and no creed or discipline but the Bible. 
Near the close of the eighteenth century, Dr* Abner Jones, of Hartland, 
i^ermont, then a member of a regular Baptist Church, had a peculiar 
difficulty of mind in relation to sectarian names and human creeds. The 
first, he regarded as an evil, because tliey were so many badges of distinct 
separation among the followers of Christ* The second, served as so many 
lines or walla of separation to keep the disciples of Christ apart ; he thought 
that sectarian names and human creeds should be abandoned, and that 
true piety alone, and not the externals of it, should be the test of Christian 
fellowship and communion. Making the Bible the only source from 
whence he drew the doctrine he taught, Dr, Jonea commenced propagating 
his sentiments with Kcal, though at that time he did not know of another 
individual who thought like himself. In September, lUOO, be had the 
pleasure of seeing a church of about 25 members gathered in Lyndon, 
V^emiont, embracing these principles. In 1802 he gathered another 
church in Bradford, Vermont, and in March, 1803, another in Picrmont, 
Kew Hampshire. About this time, Elias Smith, then a Baptist minister, 
W9B preaching with great success in Portetmouth, New Hampshire. Failing 
in with Dr. Jones*s views, the church under his care was led into the same 
principles^ Up to this time Dr, Jones had laboured as a preacher nearly, 
if not quite, itlogle-handed ; but several preachers from Uie regular Bap- 
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tiats aticl Freewill Baptists, now rcLJlicd to the; t^tuttdurii tie had uniiirlcdi 
Preuchcrs were also raiied up in the different cbiirchea ntiw otgani&ed, 
several of whom travelled extensive!)', preachinf^ with great xeal and sue- 
ceas. Churches of the order were soon planted in all the New Enj^land 
istatet^ the states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and more recently in 
New Jersey and Michigan* A large number of churches have also been 
planted in the Canadast and the province of New Brunswick, 

A very extraordinaxy revival of religion was experienced among the 
Presbyterian^ inKentucky and Tennessee, during the years 1800 and 1801, 
Several Presbyterian ministers heartily entered into tlio work, and labaured 
With a fervour and zeal which they had never before nianifei^ted. Others 
inther stood aloof from it, or opposed its progress* The preachers who 
entered the wgrk^ broke loose from the shackles of a Calvinistic creed^ and 
prcuehcil I he gospel of free salvation* The creed of the church now 
appeared in jeopardy- Presbyteries, and finally the Synod of Kentucky, 
interposed their authority tu stop what they were pleased to call a torrent 
of Arminianiam* Barton W, Stone, of Kentucky, a learned and eloquent 
miuister, with four other ministers, withdrew from the Synod of Kentuckj. 
Aa well might be expected, a large number of Presbyterian memberSi 
with most of the converts in this great revival, rallied round these men 
who had laboured so faithfully, and had been so signally blessed in their 
labours. jVs they had already felt the seourge of a human creed, the 
churches then under their isont^l, with sneh otliers as they organised, 
agreed to take the Holy Scriptures as their only wriiten rule of faith and 
practice. At first they organised themselves into what was called the 
* Springfield Presbytery ;' but in 1 803, they abandoned that name, and 
agreed to be known as Christians only. Preachers were now added to 
their numbera and raised up in their ranks. As they had taken the scrip- 
tures for their guide, pedobaptism was renounced, and believers* baptism 
by immersion substituted in its room^ On a certain occasion one minister 
baptized another minister, and then he who had been baptized inuneraed 
the others. From the very bej^inning, this branch spread with surprising 
rapidity, and now extends through all the western states. 

From this brief sketch it will be perceived that this people originated 
from the three principal Protestant sects in America. The branch at the 
souths from the Mctliodists ; the one at the north, from the Baptists, and 
the one at the we^t^ from llie Presbyterians, The three branches ro^ 
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vhhin the ^atru of tighi years, ir 



st.*ctiuiis rctnoLe and unknown to each 
Probably no other rdigioits body ever 



other, mitil some years afterwards, 
had a simiJar orlgm. 

The adopting of tlie Helj Scriptures as their only aysteTw of faith, haa 
led them to the study of shaping their belief by the language of the saered 
oracle-i* A doctrine, which cannot be expressed in the language of inepi^ 
ratioD, they do not hold themaelyes obligated to believe* Hence, with 
very few exceptions^ they are not Trinitarians, averring that they can 
neither find the word nor the doctrine in the Bible, They believe * the 
Lord our Jehovah is one Loidv^ and purely ofie. That * Jesus Christ is 
the only begotten Son of God ;* that the Holy Ghost is that divine 
unction with which our Saviour was anointed^ (Acts x, 38,) the effusion 
that was poured out on the day of Pentecost ; and that it is a divine 
emanation of God, by which he eaterts an energy or influence on rational 
minds. While they believe that Jesua Christ is the Son of God* they are 
not Socinians or Humanitarians. Their prevailing belief is that Jesus 
Christ estisted with the Father before all worlds. (See Millard's * IVue 
Messiah,' Morgridge's * True Believer's Defence,* and Kinkade*s * Bible 
Doctrine.') 

Although the Christians do not contend for entire uniformity in belief^ 
yet in addition to the foregoing, nearly, if not quite all of them, would agree 
in the following sentiments: 1, That God is the rightlul arbiter of the 
universe ; tlie source and foundation of all good. 2, That all man have 
sinned and came short of the glory of God* 3. That with God there is 
forgivenei^i ; but that sincere repentance and reformation are indispensable 
to the forgiveness of sins. 4» That man is constituted a free moral agent, 
and made capable of obeying the gospel. 5, That through the agency of 
llie Holy Spirit, souls, in the use of means ^ are converted, regenerated, and 
m&de new creatures* 0. That Christ was dehvered for our offences, and 
raised again for our justiflcation ; that through his example, doctrine, death, 
resurrection and intercession^ he has made salvation possible to every onei 
and is the only Saviour of tost siinners. 7- That baptism and the Lord's 
supper are ordinances to be observed by all true believers ; and that bap- 
tism is the immersing of the candidate in water, in the name of the Father, 
and of Uie Son, and of the Holy Ghost* 8. That a life of watchfulness 
and prayer only will keep Christians froiii falling, enable them to live in a 
juslilied state, and ultimately secure to them the crown of eternal life. 
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9, That there will be a resurrectron of botli the just and the unjuBt. 
1 0* That God has ordained Jtsns Christ judge of the quick and dead at 
tlie last day ; and at tlie judgment, the wicked wiil go away into everlast- 
ing pumBhment, and the righteous into life eternal* 

In the ChristittTi Conncicion, chnrches are independent bodies, authorised 
to govern tbemselves and transact their own affairs. They have a large 
number of associations called Conferences. Each conference meets annu- 
ally, sometimes oflener, and is composed of ministers and messengers from 
churches within its boundSi At such conferences candidates for the ministi^ 
are examined, reeeived and coninncrided* Once a year, in conference, the 
character and standing of each minister is examined, that purity in the 
luitiistry may be carefully maintained. Such other objects are discussed 
and measures adopted) as have a direct beanng on the welfare of the body 
at large. 

They have a book concern located at Union MiUsi New York, called 
*The ChjistiaD General Book Association.* At the iame place they issue 
a semi-monthly periodical called the * Christian Palladium.* Tht*y aka 
publish a weekly paper at Eaceter, Hew HampBhirej called the ' Chrisliau 
Herald ;* and another semi-monthly periodical is about to be issued in the 
state of Ohio, to be called the * Gospel Herald*' They have also three 
institutions of learning; one located at Durham, New Hampshire, one 
in North Carolina, and the other at Starkey, Yates coniily, New York. 

Although several of their preachers are defective in education, yet there 
tre among tfiem some good scholars and eloquent speakers ; several of 
whom have distinguished themselves as writers, Education is fai^t rising 
in their body* While their motto has ever been, * Let him that under- 
stunds tlie gospel, teach it/ they are also convinced that Christianity never 
has been, and never will be, indebted to palpable i^ornnce. Their ser- 
mons are most generally delivered extempore, and energy and zeal arc 
considered important traits in a minister for nseftdness. 

The statistics of the connexion, though imperfectt may [irobaLly he 
camputcd, at the present time, (1844,) as follows : the number of preachers 
about 1 500, and 500 lieefitiatea ; communicants about 325,000 ; number 
of churches about 1,600, There are probably not less than 500,000 per- 
ffons in this country who have adopted their general views, and attend 
upon their minis^try. 
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?R1ENI>S, OR HICKSITE QUAKERS IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 



The Society of Frieiids originated !n Kngland about the middle of the 
1 7th century. The chiel' instrument in the divine iiand for the gathering 
and establishment of thiB religious bcxiy was George Fox. He was born in 
the year 1524* He wai carefully educated according to the received views 
of religion, and in conlbrmity with tlie established mode of worship* His 
natural endowments of mindp although they derived but littk advantage 
from the aid of art, were evidently of a very superior order* The character of 
this extraordinray man it will not, however, be necessary here to describe 
with critical minuteness. The reader, who may he desirous of acquiring 
more exact information on this head, is referred to the journal of hia life, 
im interesting piece of autobiography^ written in a simple und unembel- 
iisbed style, and containing a plain and unstudied narration of facts. By 
this It appears, that in very early life he indulged a vein of thoughtfuhiess 
and a deep tone of religious feeling, which, increasing with his years, were 
the means of preserving him, in a remarkable degree, free from the con- 
tamination of evil example by which he was surrounded. The period in 
which he lived was diatinguised by a spirit of atixious in(|uiry, and a great 
appearance of zeal, on the subject of religion* The manners of the age 
were nevertheless deeply tinctured with hcentiousness, which pervaded all 
classes of society, not excepting professors of religion. Under these cir- 
cmnstances, George Fox soon became dissatisfied with the mode of worship 
in which he had been educated* Withdrawing, therefore, from the public 
communion, he devoted himself to retirement, to inward meditation, and 
the study of the scriptures. While thus engaged in an earnest pursuit of 
divine knowledge, his mind became graduaJJy enlightened to discover the 
nattire of true religion ; tliat it consisted net in outward profession, nor in 
external forms and ceremonies, but in purity of hearty and an upright walk- 
f before God, He was instructed to comprehend, that the means by which 
bose necessary characteristics of true devotion were to be acquired were 
tiot of a secondary or remote nature ; that the Supreme Being still conde- 
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scended, as in former days» to communicate hiB wlH immediately to llie soul 
of man, tli rough the medium of his own Holy Spirit ; and that obedience 
to the dictates of this inward and heavenly monitor constituted the basis of 
true piety, and the only certain ground of divine favour and aceeptance- 
The convictions^ thuH produced in his own mind, he did not hesitate openly 
to avow. In defiance of clerical weight and influence, he denounced al] 
human usurpation and interference in matters of religion, and boldly pro- 
claimed that ' God was come to teach the people himself.* The novelty 
of his views attracted general attention, and e:s:posed him to much obloquy; 
but hifi honeaty and uprightness won him the esteem and approbation of the 
more candid and discerning. Persevering, Ui rough every obstacle, in a 
faithful testimony to the simplicity of the truth, he found many persons wboj 
entertaining kindred impresssiona with himself, were fully prepared not 
only to adopt his views, but publicly to advocate them* The violent perse- 
cution which they encountered, served only to invigorate their zeal and 
multiply the number of their converts. United on a common ground of 
inward conviction, endeared stiU more to each other by a participation of 
sufferings and aware of the benefits to be derived from systematic eo-opera- 
tion, George Fost and his friends soon became embodied in independent 
religious communioni 

Such is a brief history of the rise of the people called Quakers ; to whieh 
1 will only add, tliat the society continued to increase rapidly tiU near the 
end of the seventeenth century, through a most cruel and widely-extended 
persecution. Between the years 1650 and 1689, uh\>^xi fourteen ihou&and 
of this people suffered by iine and imprisonment, of which number more 
than three hundred died in jail ; not to mention cruel mockings, buffetings, 
scourgings, and afflictions innumerable. All these things they bore with 
t^xemplary patience and fortitude, not returning evil for evil, but breathing 
tiie prayer, in the expressive language of conduct, * Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do V The testimonies for which they princi- 
pally suffered, were those against a hireling priesthood, titiies and oaths ; 
against doing homage to man with ' cap and knee ;' and using fiattering 
titles and compliments, and the plural number to a single person. 

1 am next to speak of their religious principles, which are found embo- 
died in their testimonies. 

The Society of Friends has never formed a creed after the manner of otlier 
religious denominations* We view Christiantty essentially as a practical and 
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not a theoretical ay stem ; and lience to be exemplified and recognised in the 
lives and conduct of its profesinrs. We also hold that belief, in this eon- 
nexioni does not constfit in a mere afsent of the natural understanding, but 
in a clear conviction wrought by the Divrine Spirit in the soul. (1 John v, 
10,) For that which here challenges our belief involves a knowledge God; 
and no man knoweth tl^e things of God but by the Spirit of God. (I Con 
IL 11*) Again, reljgion is a progressive work ; * There is firat the blade, 
then the ear, and after that the full corn m Uie ear,' {Mark iv, 21,) 
* And some there are who have need of milk, and not of strong meat ; 
and every one that useth milk is unskilful in the work of righteousness : 
for he is a babe/ (Heb, v» 12, 13,) 

Seeing, therefore, that there are diHerent growths and dt?greas of know- 
ledge in the members of the body, we cannot but view the practice of 
requiring them to subscribe to the same creed^ or articles of faith, aa a per- 
nicious excrescence on the Christian system. And hence we prefer judging 
of OUT members by their fruits, and leaving tliem to be taught in the school 
of Christ, under the tuition of an infallible teacher, free from the shackles 
imposed by the wisdom or contriv*auce of man* 

Onr tiilhtioni/ to the lUjht of Chrhi within. — We believe a knowledge of 
the gospel to be founded on imtnediaie revelation* (Matt* xvi* 18 ; 1 Cor. 
ii. 10, 11, 12; John xiv* 26.) Being the antitype of the legal diapensa^ 
tion» it is spiritual as its author, and as the soul which it purifies and 
redeems. (Rom. i, 16,) Under the gospel dispensation, the temple, (I 
Cor. V. Ill ; Acts vii, 40)) altar, (Heb. xiii, 10,) sacrifices, (1 Pet il. 5.) 
the flesh and blood, (John vi* 53 — 63,) water and fire, (John vii. 37, 38 ; 
iv. 14; Matt. lii. 1),) cleansing and worship, (John iv. 23, 24,) are all 
ipirituaL* Instituted by the second Adam, the gospel restores to us the 
privileges and blessings enjoyed by the first ; the §ame pure, spiritual wor^ 
ship, the same union and communion with our Maker. (John xvii* 21.) 
Such are our views of the Christian religion ; a religion freely oftered to 
iii#^ whole human raee, (Heb, viii, 10, 11,) requiring neither priest nor 
Dook to administer or to illustrate it, (l John ii. 27 ; Rom. x* 6, 7, 8) ; for 
aD outward rites and ceremonials are, to this rehgion, but clogs or cumbrous 
appendages, God himself being its author, its voucher, and its teacher. 



• Yiff. ChTiatian Quaker, Philn. edition, J 824, p. 52, L Pennln^on, vol. L p. 360; 
voL Ii* pp/ 11. 5, i 16, 281 , 282. Whitehead's Light and Life of Christ, pp, 48, 49. 
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(John xiVi 2G ; 1 Cor, \'u 9 — 12,) These a.re Rot speculations or notions, 
for we speak of vj^hat we do know, *and oiir hands have hiindled of the word 
oflife.* (I John i, L) 

Sucli h a summary of the religion held and taught hy tlie primittTe 

* Quakers;' from which I descend to a few particulars, as a iurlher expo- 
sition of their and our principles* 

The message which they received is the same given to the apostles, that 

* God is light, and in him there is no darkness at all/ (1 John i. 6, 7); 
and their great fundamental principle to which they hear testimony is, that 
God hatli given to every man coming into the world, and placed within 
him, a measure or manifestation of this divine light, grace, or spirit, which, 
if obeyed, is all-s efficient to redeem or save him* (John iii- 19, 20; i. 9 ; 
Tit, ii» 1 1 ; 1 Cor. xii. 7i) It is referred to and illustrated in the aeriptures. 
hy the prophets, and hy Jesus Christ and his disciples and apostles, under 
various names and similitudes* But the thing we believe to he one, even 
as God is one and his purpose one and the same in a]l» Yi», repeniance^ 
regeneration, and final redemption. It is called ligkt^-of' which tlie light 
of the natural $un is a beautiful and instructive emblem ; for this divine 
light* like the natural, enables us to distinguish with indubitable clear- 
nesa all that concerns us in tlie works of salvation, and its blessings are as 
im parti ally f freely and universally dispensed to the spiritual, as the other is 
to tlie outward creation. It is called grace, and grace of God, because 
freely bestowed on us hy his bounty and enduring love. (John xiv. 10« 26^) 

It is called truths as being the subEtance of all types and shadows, and 
imparting to man a true sense and view of h:s condition, as it is in th^ 
divine sight. It is called Christ (Horn. viii. 10; x. 6^ 7j 8); Christ within, 
the hope of glory (Col, i, 27) ; the kingdom of God within (Luke xvii, 21) ; 
the word of God (Heb. iv, 12, 13); a maiiifefitation of the Spirit, given 
to every man to profit withal (I Cor- xii. 7) ; tJie seed (Luke viii» 11) ; a 
still email voice (l Kings xix, 12); because most certainly heard in a 
state of retirement, but drowned by the excitement of the |)as«ions, the 
fovings of the i magi nation r and the eager pursuits of worldly objects, 

* And thine ear shall hear a word behind thee saying. This is the way^ walk 
ye in it — when ye turn to the right, and when ye turn to the left** 

It is compared to a * grain of mustard seed, the smallest of all seeds/ 
being at first little in appearanee ; but, as it is obeyed, growing and extend* 
Ing like Uiat plant, until it occupies the whole ground of tlie heart, ond thui^ 
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expands into and BeU up the kingdom of God in the sou], (Luke %nL 19.) 
For the like reason it is compared to ' a Httle leaven, which a woman took 
iind hid in three ncieaswres of meal, until the whole was leavened/ or brought 
into its own nature. (Luke xiii, 21 ») 

Tills unspeakable gift, through the infinite wisdom and goodness of the 
divine economy, speaks to every man's eondition, supplies all his spiritual 
need, nnd is a prei^ent and all^aufficienl heJp in every emergency and trial. 
To the obedient it proves a * comforter,* under temptation a * monitor,' 
and a * awill wUneBs* against tlie transgresisor* It is a * quickening spirit'' 
I& rouie the indifferent ; * like a refiner's lire, and like fuller's soap, puri- 
fying the unclean ;* and as a * hammer' to die heart of the obdurate 
sinner ; and in all, an infallible teacher, and guide to virtue and holinesa.* 

And as there are diversities of operations and administrations, so alao 
lliere are diversities of gifts bestowed on the members of the body (I Cor. 
%Vl 3 — 12): * The Spirit dividing to every man severally as he will,' in 
order that every office and service in the church militant may be performed^ 
to preserve its health, strength, and purity. And thus by one and tiie 

* idf same spiHtt' * we are all baptized into one body^ whether Jaws or 
Gentiles, whether bond or free ; and all are made to drink iuto one spirit,' 
(I Cor^xii. 13.) 

Divine internal light is often confounded with conscLcnce, and thus 
inferences are drawn against the truth of the doctrine* But thia principle 
is as distinct from that natural faculty aa the light of the sun is distinct from 
the eye on which It operates. From a wrong education, and from habitual 
transgression, tlie judj^ment becomes perverted or darkened, and often 

* calls evil good and good evil ;' and conscience being swayed by the judg- 
ment responds to its decisions, and aecuses or excuses accordingly. In 
this manner conscience becomes corrupted and defiled, Now' it is our belief 
that, if the discoveries made and monitions given by divine light to the 
mindf were strictly attended to, it would correct and reform the erring 
conscience and judgment, and dissipate the darkness in which the miz^ 
becomes involved* 



* For % further espoiitidii of thi* fundamental pnncipte of the Soetety of Frienditj the 
f^tidrr i^ referred to the following works i Barclay, pp* 78* 81 » 82 r George ¥q%, " Great 
Myrteiy/* pp. 140, 1 42,11 8S, 217* 2i5 { Cbriatian Quaker, Philji. edition, 1824, pp. 198, 
200; til. pf* 5 to 55 ; George Fox' i Journal, paaatm; Stephen Criip's Settnoii al Gmt^e 
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Such is our testimony tu the f^reai funda mental prhwiph in religion, i 
we believe and understand it* We exclude speculative opinions. If the 
reader be dissatisfied with our impersonal form of expression, let him 
change it, and it will be a change of namu only. We dispute not about 
names. 

We believe in the divinity of Christ — not of the outvFard body, but of 
the spirit wblch dwelt within it^a divinity not self-existing and independ- 
tnt, but derived from the Father, being the Holy Spirit, or God in Christ* 
* The Son ean do nothing of himself,^ said Christ \ and again, * I can of 
mine own self do nothing* (John v. 19, 30); and in another place, *The fl 
Father that dwelletli in me be doetb the work' (John xiv. 1 0) ; ' As ray 
Father bath taught me, I speak Uiese things' (John viii* 28) ; * Even as 
the Father said unto me, so I apeak* (John xii. 50)** 

We reject the common doctrines of the Trinity and SathfacHon^ as con- 
trary to reason and revelation, and for a more full expression of our views 
on these subjects, we refer the inquiring reader to the works below dted.'f 
We are equally far from owning the doctrine of " imputed righteousness,' 
in the manner ajid form in which it is held* We believe there must he a 
true nghieousness of heart and life, wrought in us by tlie Holy Spirit, or 
Christ within ; in which work we impute all to him, for of ourselves we 
can do nothing* Neither do we admit that the sins of Adam are, in any 
sense, imputed to bis posterity ; but we believe that no one incurs the 
guilt of fiinf until he transgresses the law of God in his own per$^on» 
(Deut* i. 39; Ezek. xvii, 10—24; Matt* xxi. 16; Mark x* H, 15, 16; 
Rom, ix* 11)* In that fallen state, the love and mercy of God are ever 
extended for his regeneration and redemption. God so loved the world, 
that he sent hts only begotten Son into tlie world, in that prepared bodj^ 
under the rormer dispensation, fur the salvation of men* And it is through 



• Sea jhlfto John iii. 34 : t. 2(i, 36 ; vi. 33, 57 j vii. 16 j viil 26t 43? 3dl 4& i I. Peti- 
■rngton. vol Ul pp. fil, 62» 236 j Whitcheid's Light and Life of Christ, p, 35 ; Thoniu 
Z^thtLwyt p, 6; Win. P«iiii, vol iL pp. 05, 66^ Edward Borough, p, 537 i Wm. B&ily, 
pp. 158; Stephen CrUp, pp. 75, 76. 

i Woi. Penn'K ' S&ndy Foundation Sliaken/ pa tftl tti ; I. Peanington, Vo], u» pp, 115, 
1 le, 427 i Tot liL pp. 32, 34, fi4» 61, fi2, 135, 226, 236 : Joh Scolf b ' Salvmtion hy Chrtft/ 
pp. 16, 21 24,25, 29, m 35 r Chriitmn Quaker, pp. 34, 135* 199, 262, 276, 350, 354^ 369, 
WB ; Weu. Petin's WotVm, fol ei vol U. pp. 65, 66, 420, 421; vol v. p. 3S5; \Vm. lialJy, 
pp. 157, 158 : T. Story's Jtitiniil, p. 385 t Fox's Doctrinah. pp. 644, 640, 661, 1035. 
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ne redeeming love, and for tlic same purpose that^ under the * new 
nant/ he now sends the Spirit of hii Son into our hearts, a mediator 
And intercessor, to reconcile ua, and render us obedient to iht" holy will and 
righteous Jaw of God* We believe that all that h to be iavingly known of 
Godp is made manifest or revealed in man by his Spirit (Rom, i, 19) ; and 
if mankind had been satisfied to rest fierej and had practised on the kivow- 
Jedge thus communicated, there would never have existed £i controversy 
about rehgion, and no materials could now have been found for the work, 
of which this essay forms a part, (DeuL sjcviii, 15, 29. ) 

Our tcsiimtmi/ concerning ihe Scriptures, — We believe that the scriptures 
have proceeded from the revelations of the Spirit of God to the saints ; 
aod this belief is founded on evidence furnished bj tho same Spirit to onr 
mfnds. We experience t]iem to be praiitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for eorrection, for instruction in righteousness^ But as they are a declare* 
ticsu from the fovmtain only, and not the fountain it^If, they bear the 
flume inseription as the sun-dial : * Nofi sine tumine' — useless, or a dead 
ktter« without light;* because the right interpretation, authority and 
certainty of them, and, consequently, their usefulness, depend on the assur- 
ance and evidence of the same Spirit by which they are dictated, given to 
the mind of the reader: (2 Cor- lii, 6.) For, although we believe that 
we may be helped and strengthened by ontward means, iuch as the scrip- 
tures, and an authoiised gospel ministry; yet it is only by the Spirit that 
we can come to the true knowledge of God, and he led ^ into all truth/ 
Under these several considerations, we cannot accept these writings as the 
foundation and ground of all riiligious knowledge, nor as the primary rule 
of fid til and practice ; since these high attributes belong to the divine 
Spirit alone, by which the scriptures themselves are tested. Neither do 
we confound cause and effect by styling them the * Word of God,* which 
title belongs to Chrtst alone, the fountain from which they proceeded, 
(Eph* vi. 17; Heb. iv, 12; Rev, xix. 13.) 

Our te»timott^ mi Dtvifie fFurship^ the Ministry ^ ^e, —We believe thai 
they that worship the Father aright, must worship him in spirit and in 
truth, and not in a formal manner. (John iv. 24,) Hence, when we 
meet together for public worship, we do not lias ten into outward perform- 
ances. (1 Pet, iv. 11.) For, as we believe that of ourselves, and hy owr 
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own natttral reason, we can perlbrm no act tliat will be accepLiIik* to God, 
or available to our own advancement in rigliteonsness, without the sensible 
InHtienee of bis good Spirit (1 Car., xii, 3): much lesa can we, without m 
i\m divine aid, be useful to others, or minisLer at set times, seeing that 
this csBeatial requisite is not at our command. Therefore it ii our prac- 
tice, when thus met together, to sit in sjlence» and withdraw our mind« 
from outward tiling*, to wait upon God» and * feel atWr him> if haply we 
may find him.' (Psalm xlvi, 10,) And in these silent opportunities we 
are often strengthened and refreshed together by his heavenly presence. 
(Matt, xviii. 20.) This manner ot* worship we believe to be more accept- 
able to our great Head, * who seeth hi secret/ than tit forms of prayer or 
praise, however specious, performed m the wili of man. (I Cor, ii, 13; 
Luke xiip 12<) Yet we do not exclude the use of a rightly qualified 
ministry, but believe it to be a great blesaini;: to the church. Nor do we 
exclude vocal prayer, when properly authorised; though we bear testi- 
mony against the custom of appointing times and person i for this solemn 
fcrvice by human authority' j believing that without the immediate operi- 
tion of the divine power, * we know not what wq should pray for as we 
ought/ (Rom, viii. 26,) 

I have before stated it as our belief, that outward ritea and ceremonies 
have no place under the ChriFtian diapensat^'on, which we regard as a 
purely spiritual administration. Hence we hold that the means of initiation 
into the church of Christ does not consist in the water*baptjsm of John, 
which deceasing rite has vanished (John iii. SO) ; but in Chiist^s baptism « 
(Matt, iii, 11,) or that of the Holy Spirit ; the fruits of which are repent- 
ance and the new birth* Neither do we believe that spirUuitl communion 
can be maintained between Christ and his ehureh, by the use of the out- 
ward * elements' of bread and wine, called the * supper/ which is the tjpe 
or shadow only ; but that the true communion is thai alluded to in the 
Jievelattons : ' Behold I stand at the door and knoclc; if any min bear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in lo him, aiwl will sup with him, 
and he with me/ 

A hireling ministry, or the practice of taking money for preaching, we 
testify against, as contrary to the plain precept and command of Christ» 
"Freely ye have received, fee el y give/' Further^ we hold that to conati- 
tute a minister of Christ requires a i^pecial gift, c*ill, and qualilication from 
the blessed Master, and that neither scholastic divinity, philosophy , uor the 
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forms of orUinatioUt confer in any (legri?t? either ability or authonly lo eo* 
gage in this service of Christ, (1 Cor, ii. 4, 5, 13/) wLo has forewarned us 
that without him we can do iiothiog for ourselves* (John xv, 5.) As we 
believe that gifta in the mmhtry are bestowed by the Head of the Church, 
j.10 we presume not to limit him iu tJt\e dispeniaation of them, to atij eondi- 
tion of life, or to one &gx alone \ seeing that male and femaJe are all onfj in 
Christ. And this liberty we look upon as a liilfilmeut of prophecy, having 
received abundant evidence of its salutary influence in the chnreh, (Acts ii. 
16, 17; xxi. 9,) 

Our testimonies against war, slavery, and oatha are generally well known, 
and have their rise in the conyictiona of the Spirit of truth in our minds, 
amply coniirmcd by the precepts and commands of Christ and his Apostles^ 
to which we refer tlie reader. 

We condemn frivolous and vain amusements, and changeable faahiona 
and superfluities in dresa and furniture, ahows of rejoicing and mourning, 
and public diverslona. They are a waste of that time given us for nobler 
purposes, and are incompatible with the simplicity, gravity, and dignity 
that should adorn the Christian character. 

We refrain from the use of the plural number te a single person, and of 
compliments in our intercourse with men, as having their origin in ilattery, 
and tending to nourish a principle, the antagonist of that humility and meek- 
ness, which, after the example of Christ, ought to attach to his disciples. 
We also decline giving the common names to the months and days, which 
have been bestowed on them In honour of the heroes and false goda of anti- 
quity » thus originating from superstition and idolatry* 

We inculcate submission to the laws in all cases where the * rights of 
conscience' are not tliereby violated. But as Christ's kingdom is not of this 
world^ we hold that the civil power is limited to the maintenance of externa] 
peace and good order, and therefore has no right whatever to interfere in 
religious matters* 

The Yearly Meetings of New York, Geneasee, Baltimore, Ohio, and In- 
diana, hold an epistolary correspondence with Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
according to ancient practice. But the Yearly Meeting of London has de- 
cLined this intercourse since the separation in 1827. 

The writer here alludes to a controversy which arose in the body of 
Friends, from an attempt made by a party in it, who had become imbued 
with the prevalent love of a dogmatical religiouj to bring the members under 
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the yoke of what is termed * Evangelical Religion.' This attempt which wjia 
entered on simultaneously in Europe, and in America, was strenuously re- 
sisted in many quarters, and met in the United States with so much dislike 
and opposition, as to lead to a schism, in which each of the two separating 
parties contended for the honour and advantages of being the ancient, recog- 
nized, and legal body of Friends. To one of these two, the title of Hicksitc 
Quakers was given ; from the name of a venerable man, Elias Hicks, who 
stood prominently forward to assert the true doctrine- of Gospel liberty, and 
what he considered the essential principles of the primitive Friends. But 
these principles and that doctrine led to, if they did not rather involve, the 
denial of the humanly- devised creeds of semi-barbarous ages, and, in conse- 
quence, the great tenet of Athanasian Christianity. For this use of the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made them free, they were disowned, and 
even persecuted, by those of their brethren who thought that salvation by 
faith meant salvation by holding their exact opinions. The account now 
given is to be understood as emanating from those who claim to represent 
the old established principles and laws of the body. 
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UffiYEa^ALisTa h the general and approved name of that denomination of 

Chnatjuns, which is dislmguiiihcd for behevlng that God will finally save all 
mankind from sin and death, and make all Intelligences holy and happy hy 
and throtigh the mediation of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the virorld. The 
great general ^anllment of the Jlnalf universal sahatmn of all moral beings 
frmt sin and deaih^ in which this denomination h united, and hy which it 
b ditilingutshed, is termed Uint^ersaiism; or, sometimes, by way of varying 
the phraseology, ' tlie Abrabaniic faith/ because it is the gospel that was 
declared to Abraham^-or, sometimes, ' the Reatitution,' or, * the Restitu- 
tion of all things," &c* 

The Jirst hitlmtttjan of God*9 purpose to destroy the cause of moral evil, 
and restore man to purity and happiness, is contained in the promise, that 
the serpent, (which represents the origin and cause of sin,) after bruising 
inaa*s heel, (a curable injury of the most inferior portion of humanity,) 
should have its head bruised by the woman's seed. (Genesis ill. 1^,} A 
bruise of the head is death to the serpent, (and to what that reptile repre- 
sents;) and the de.Htruction being effected by the Seed of tlie woman, shows 
DianV final and complete deliverance from, and triumph over, all evih In 
acordance with the idea conveyed by representing ntan*s heel only as being 
bruised, is the limitation of the punishment divinely pronounced on tlie first 
pair of iransgressort, to the duration of their earthly lives — (Gen, iii, 17j 19) 
— ^and the total absence of everything hke even a hint, that God would punish 
Cain, or Lamech, or the antediluvians, with an infinite or endless penalty 
— and the institution of temporal pumshtmnl onlt/t in the law given by 
Mo^s. And the intimation of the final, total destruction of the very cause 
of moral evil, nnd of aU its works or efiects^ (or of sin,) is further explained 
and confirmed by later and more conclusive testimony, in which it is stated 
thai Jeaus would destroy death and the devil, the devil and all hts works ; 
and that the grave (Hades^ or Hell) and its victory, and deatli and its sting, 
(which is !tin) would exist no more after the resurrection of the dead* (Sec 
Heb, ii* H; I John iii. 8 ; and I Cor. xv. 54-57*) 

This brief intimation of the ultimate destrueUon of evil, and mail's salvation 
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therpfram, giew into Umt divine promiiic lo Abraham and bis descendanLs, 
which the apotfie Paul e:£preagly calls *the Gospiil/ viz., that in Abraham 
and hia seed, (which seed is Jesus Christ,) 'shall all the families,' 'all the 
natioHii/ and * all kindreds of the earth be blessed'— by being 'turned 
away every one from iniquity/ and by being * justified (i» e. made just) by 
taiUiJ (Compare Genesis xii. 3, xviii. 18, xxii. 18j and xxri* 4, with 
Acta ill, 25, 26, and Galatians iii, 8.) Christ being a spirHual Prince, and 
a .tpiritual Saviour only, and this Gospel being a spiritual promise ; of 
eonrse the blessings promised to all, in Christ, will be spiritual also, and not 
merely temporal. For all that are blessed in Chrietj are to be new creatures* 
(2 Cor* V. 17.) Accordingly we find thia solemn, oath-t^oniirmed promise 
of God — this * gospel p reached before due time Co Abraham'— made the 
basis and subject of almost every prophecy relating to the ultimate preva- 
lence, and universal, endless triumph of God's moral dominion under the 
mediatorial reign of JeHus Chriat. 

But if we would obtain a more perfect understanding of those prophetic 
promises, we roust examine tliem in connexion with the expositions given 
of tlieir meaning, by the Saviour and his apostles, in the New Testament 
One or two examples are all tliat can be given here. The subjugation of 
all things to tJie dominion of man, (PSi viii* 5, 6/) is expressly applied to the 
spiritual subjugation of all souls to Jesus, by the writer of tlie Epistle to the 
Hebrews, who declares it a nuiter.^al sulijt*ction ; (*for in that he put ail in 
subjection under him, be ieft notfHng that is not put under hiro;') and that 
it 18 not the pri*sent physical or external subjection, but the prospectively 
final, spiritual and internal subjection ihat is meant — *for wo see not t/ei 
all things put under him,' &c, (Heb-ii. 8, 9.) And in I Cor. xv* 24-28, 
this subjection is represented as taking place after all opposing powers are 
put down, and the la Mi enemy is destroyed — and it is connected with the 
subjection of all alike unto Jesus, and of Jesus unto God, and is declared 
to be, that God may be all that is in all ;— thus nio^^t emphatically and con- 
elusively showing that nothing but a thorough, fn>iritnal subjection of the 
whole soul to God can be intended. And that it is to be strictly universd, ii 
evident, also* from the 27th verse, where God is expressly named as the ooif ; 
being in thcj univcriie who will not be subjected to the moral dominion of 
J«fiUfi — ^thua agreeing with the testimony of Hebrews iit 8, before quoted. 
Agdn: the promii« of universai blessedness in the gospel, under the figuft 
of a feajrt for all people, made on Mount ^ion, and the swallowing up of j 
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dealii In victory, reeortled hi Isaiah xxv* 6-8, is very positively applied by 
the Apostle Paul to the resurrection oi' all men to iiniuortality— ihus showuiu^ 
its imiversalily, its Bpirituality, and its endlessness, (See 1 Cor. xv, 54.) 
And again: in Isaiah Iv. 10, 1 l,God gives a pledge that his word wU] more 
certainly accomplish all it is sent to perfonn^ than will hii natural agents per- 
Ibrm thdr mission. In I&a* xlv. 22-24, he informs us Ihat the mission of 
his word IS, to make every knee bow, and every tongue swear allegiance* 
and j»urely say that In the Lord each one has righteousness and strengtli. 
The Apostle to the Gentiles, in speaking of tlie flesh*etnbodied Word of God, 
Imvm of Nazareth, in a very emphatic manner confirmed the absolute uni- 
versality of this promise, by declaring that it inolnded a!l in heaveop and in 
earth, and under the earth, in its promii^e of flna] salvation, by gathering 
them into Christ. (See Pliil, ii» 0-IL) This acknowledgment of Jesus, 
n& universal Lord or owner, is to be made by the influence of the Holy 
Hpjrit — (1 Cor. xjI* 3; s^nd Rom. xiv, 8, 9, compared with John vi. 37-39, 
and PkiL iii, 21) — and is called r^conciliaiionf without which, indeed, it 
cnuld not be a true spiritual subjection and allegiance. (Col. i. 19, 20 ; and 
Kpb*i. 8-10.) 

We have very briefly traced the rise and ^adual development of the 
doctiiiie of universal salvation, from its first intimation down to its full and 
clcaj- exposition ; — thus proving that it is, indeed, * the restitution of all 
diings, which God hath spoken by the mouths of all his holy proplietSj since 
the world began *^ — (Acts iii, 21) — and the gospel which God * hath in these 
lAit days spoken unto Uft by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things-' This gospel of the great salvation, so abundandy testified to by 
the apostles of the Saviour, was undoubtedly the faith of the primitive 
churches. True, other matters more directly engaged the preaching and 
eonttoveiBies of the early teachers ; for both Jews and Gentiles denied that 
Jesus was a divinely commisioned teachefj and that he rose Irom the dead 
af^er his crucifixion and burial — and many also denied the resurrection (if 
the dead in general. But it is a fact clearly stated on the page of ecclesiu.st* 
ical history, and proved by the writing's of the early Fathers themselves, 
that the doctrine of universal salvation was held, without any directly counter 
iKiitiment being taught, until the days of Tertullian, in A. D. 204 ; and 
that Tcrtulliun himself was the Jtrst ChHsUan writer ever known, n ho 
SMierted the doctrine of the absolute eternity of hell-torments, or, that the 
punishment of the wicked and the happiness of the saints were equal in dura> 
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t\ov. Nor was there any opposition to the doctrine of universal salratioti^ 
until long after ihe days of Origeti* (aboiit A. D. 394j) — nor was it ever 
declared a heresy by the Church in general, iintil m late as the year B5Bf 
when the fiftli General Council thns declared it false. But that the reader 
may have nnraL's and dates, we will here name a few of the most eminent 
Fathers, with the date of their greatest fame^ who openly avowed and pub- 
licly taught the doctrine of Universalism, 

A, D, no, theauthoTBof the Sibylline Oracle^ ; 190, Clement, President 
of the Catechol latl School at Alexandra!, the most learned and illu^lrioUB 
man betbre Origen; 185, Ongen, the light of the Church an his day^ whose 
reputation for learning and sanctity gave rbe to many follow era, and finally a 
great party, in the ChriHtian Chnrch, the most of whom ( if noLall) were decided 
beiieyers and ad voca cs of Uni veritaUsm . A mong these we will merely namei 
(for we Itave no room for rem ark a,) Marct*lluH, Bishop of Aneyra, and Titu«, 
Bishop of Bfistru; A. D* 3G0, i>regory. Bishop of Nyssa, and Gregory Na- 
s^ianzcn. Archbishop of Constantinople ; 380, Theodore, Bishop of Mop- 
suestiai and Fa bins Man us Victorinus ^ A* D* 390^ the Origenists, the Ono«^ 
Ucs, and the Manicheans generally held h about this time, and many ensi- 
nent fathers whom we liave not room to particularize. Those we have named 
quoted the same texts, and used nian^ of the arguments in proof of the doc- 
trine that are now urged by Universalists. And it is a remark*worihy fact, 
that the Greek Fathers who wrote apfainst endless mi>ery, and in favour of 
Universal ism, neverthelesti used the Greek word aion and ita derivatives, 
(rendered erer^for *fP€r, everlastivf^^ and eternal^ in our common English 
versi^^n of the Bible,) to express the duration of punishment, which lhi?y 
slated tohe limited — thus pronngthat the ancient meaning of these words wjui 
not endless dtnaiion when applied to sin and suffering. For instances with 
reference to author and page, Kee the 'Ancient Histor}' of Uni verbalism, by 
the Rev. H. Rallou, 2dj' from which the following very condensed ^tatemeitt 
la extracted. 

After existing unmolested, in fiict, after being the prerailififf sentiment of 
tiio Christian Churchy for nearly 500 years — especially of that portion of 
the Church nenreit Judea, and therefore moat under the influence imparttsd 
by the p«rsontil disciples of the Lord Jesus, — Universalism was at lajit put 
down, as its Great Teacher had heen before it, by human fort^€ and au- 
thriiity. From tiie fifth General Council, in A. D. 553, we may trace the 
rsipid decline of pure Christianity. During aU the dark agc« of rapine. I 
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blood tind cruelty, Universalisni was unknown in theory as it was in pruc' 
tjcf ; atul the doctrine of ceaseless bin and suflering prevailed without a rival* 
But no sooner was the Reform allon commenced, and arts and learning 
began to revive, and the scriptures to be read and obeyed, than Umver- 
salifim again found advocates, and began to spread in Christendom* The 
Anabaptiats of Germany and of England openly embraced it — many 
eminent men of i^orth, talents and learning, embraced and defended it — 
and ft formed tlie hope and solace of hundreds of pious men and women of 
various denominations. Among meiny others who embraced and taught 
UujversaJism, we have room only to name Win Stanley, Earbu ry, Coppin ; 
Siunuel HichardBon, author of * Eternal Hell Torments Overthrown ;' 
Ji?retny Wlilte, Chaplain to Cromwell* and author of * The Restoration of 
idl Things;' Dr. Henry More, Archbbhop Tillotwu* Dr. Thomas Burnelj 
Wm* Whiston» Sir Isaac Newton, Dr, George Cheyne, Chevalier Ramsay, 
Juhn Win. Peterson j Neil Douglas, James Purves, Dr, Hartley, author of 
* Observations on man;* Bishop Newton, Sir George Stonehouse, Rev* H, 
Bttrbauld, and his wife, Anna Letitia Barbauld, the Authoresa \ many of 
the Generid Baptiats, in En^^dand ; the English Unitarians, almost univer- 
sally^ — especially Drs, Priestley, Lindsey, Belsham, and others — and many 
eminent men in Holland, France, and Germany, In t!ie latter named 
country, tlie sentiment has spread roo«t generally, and is now held by a vast 
majority of both the evangelical and the rationalist Christiana : so much so, 
that ProfeS!?ior Sears lias styled it * the orthodoxy of Germany ;* and Mr- 
Dwight declares that there are few eminent theologians in that country but 
whnt believe it. In the United States the sentiment is held, with more or 
kss puhiicity, among sects whose public profession of faith h at least not 
lAvourable to it ; as among the Moravians, the German Baptistij of several 
kinds^ a portion of the Unitarians, a few Protestant Methodists^ and even 
among the Congregatienalists and Presbyterians, according to Professor 
Stuart*3 statement. And it will undoubtedly continue to spread silenUy 
and unseen, among the more benevolent and affectionate portions of all 
eta, as rapidly as true scriptural knowledfre enlightens their minds; until 
birir prayers for the salvation of the lost shall find an answering support in 
their hopes and their faith, and the modern, like the primitive Church, 
afl hold in Its purity the doctrine of universal salvation from sin and 
^■uflVring* 

As a denomination, Unfversalista began their organization in England, 
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ttbout 1750, mider the preaching of the Rev. Jolin Reliy, who gathered tlie 
fijpftt church ot believers in that sentiment, in tiie city of" London* Mr. 
Relly^ and liia eongregations generally, held to a modified fonn of the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; this has given a character accordingly to Univer- 
aalisni in Great Britain, which it does not possess in the United Statai. 
The Unitarians of Great Britain being very generally Universal tsts, also m 
jwjntiment and preiiching, all who embrace Universalism in connection with 
the doctrine of the divine unity, join the Unitarians; and hence it iSj tliat 
the i!e7totmnatiori doea not increase aa rapidly in Great Britain as it does in 
litis CO tin try, though the dactrme is spreading there extensively, and 
also on the continent. Universaliiim wad introduced into the United 
Statea, as a dlHttnctive doctrine, by John Murray, Mr. Murray had been 
converted from Methodism by the preaching of Mr. Kelly, and emigrated to 
this country in I77i>, and soon after commenced preaching his peculiar views 
in various places in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Rhode Islandi 
and Massachusetts, and thus became the principal founder of the denomi- 
nation, Por a very interesting biography of Mr. Murray ^ we refer the 
reader to his Life ; and for a fuller history of the sentiment and denomina- 
tion generally, and especially of Universalism in America, than my limits 
will allow me to furnish, I refer the reader to the * Modern History of 
Universalism, by Rev. Thomas Whitmore/ This, with the * Ancient Hiatory 
of Universalism," before re I erred to, will give a continuous history of the 
doctrine, from the day of the apostles down to A. D. 1830* 

In the United Statea, to which we now confine our very brief sketch, 
Universalism had been occasionally advocated, from pulpit and press, before 
the arrival of Murray* Dr. George De BenneviUe, of Germantown, Pa*, 
a learned and piou^i man, was ft believer, and probably pnbli^hml the edition 
of Siegvoik*8 ' Everlasting Gospel/ a UniverMlist work which appeared 
tliere in 1753^ The Rev. Richajrd Clarke, an Episcopalian, openly pro- 
claimed it while Rector of St- PhUip's Church, in Charleston, S, C, &oia 
175* to 1759* Dr Jonathan Mayhew, CongregationaliBt, of Boston, 
proaclied and published a sermon in its favour in 1 702. Besides, ibc 
Tunkeft (or German Baptists), and Mennonists generally, and some among 
the Moravians, (including Count Zinzendorf, who visited tiiis country)t 
h«fld it, though it is believed they did not often publicly preach it- 
But Mr. Murray was the first to w^hose preaching the formation of tiu: 
denomination ean be traced^ A tier itinerating s^eral yearsi he Loeatad tn 
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Gloucester, Masaaehutetts, where the first Unirenalkt society iai iliiii 
country was organized in I T79 ; and the first nQeetiDg-liouse, excepting 
Poller*»j in New Jersey, was erected there by the samcj in 1 780, Shortly 
previous to this, other preachers of the doctrine arose in various parts of 
New Enifland, among whom were Adam Streeter, Caleh Richland Thomas 
Bfirnei — ind organiaied a few societies as early as 1 780- Ellianan Win- 
ches ter, celebrated as a preacher among the Calvinistic Baptists , and, next to 
Murray, the most efficient early preacher of Univorsalism, was converted at 
Philadelphia, in 1781. The most of these early preachers, thuB airoost 
aimultaneoualy raised up of God, probably dl fife red considerably from Mr. 
Murray, and from each other, on varioua doctrinal points, while they held 
fellowabip with each other as believers in the common salvation ; and thus 
was probably laid the fonndation of that heavenly liberality of feelings among 
Univerftalists in this country, which led them to tolerate a diversity of 
religious opinions in their denomination, almost as great as can be found in 
. ail the opposing sects united ; and causes them to hold fellowship as Christians, 
with all who bear that name and sustain that character \ and as UniversalistH^ 
with all Christians who believe in universal salvation from sin and death. 

From this feeble commencement we date the rise of the Universalist 
denomination on this continent. Simultaneous with it, persecutions dark 
and fierce were waged against it by the religjoua world. Legal prosecu- 
tions were commenced against our members in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, to compel them to support the estaUIislied sects, and to render 
iUet^al the ministerial acts of our preachers, as marriage, &c. For several 
years they were thus persecuted, insulted, and subjected to vexatious and 
expensive lawsuits, and denied the Christian name and sympatliies, until 
they were compelled, in self-defence, to assume a denominational name and 
form, and at last even to publish to the world a written Profession of Faith : 
not to tramnicl the niinds or bind the consciences of their members, but to 
comply with a legal requisition, and inform the world what they did believe 
and practise as a Christian people. The tirst meeting of delegates (from 
probably Uss than tea itoeietks) for tliis purpose, was held in Oxford, Massa- 
chusetts, September 14th, 1785. They took the name of * The Indepen- 
dent Christian Universalists/ Their societies were to be styled, *Tho 

Independent Christian Society in , commonly called Univcrmlisis.* 

They united in a * Charter of Compact,' from which we make the follow- 
ing brief extract, a^ expressing the views and feelings of the denomination 
to thi» day* 
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*As Christians, we acknowledge no master but Clirist Jesus ; autl ais * 
ciples, weprofeHS Co follow no *^\iide in sptritual matlers, but bis word and 
splnt; as dwellers in this worlds we hold ourselves bound to yield obedience 
to every ordinance of man for God*s sake^ and we will be obedient subjects 
to the powerij that ure ordained of God in all eivil cases : but as subjects of 
that King whose kingdom is not of this world j we cannot aeknowledtfe the 
right of any anlbonty to make laws for the regulation of our conaciencea m 
spiritual matters. Thus, as a true independent Church of Christ, looking 
unto Jesus^ the author and iinisber of our faith, we mutually agree to walk 
togetaet in Christian fellowsbipp building up each other in our most holy 
faith, rejoicing in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us troe^ and 
deteraiinhig h_v his grace no more to be entangled by any yoke of 
bondage** 

On this broad foundation (Jesus Christ being the chief corner stone) of 
Jrtx*doui of opinion and conscience — ^this liberality and toleration of widely 
di fieri ng views and practices^ in non-essentials — and this world- wide » 
heavenly charily to the brolherhood, and to all mankind^-the denomination 
waii then based; on that foundaiion it has thun far been builded up a holy 
temple to the Lord; and on that foundation of Christian liberty', love, and 
truth, may it ever continue, until every soul God has created is brought Into 
it as a lively spiritual stone of the universal building, 

•The General Convention of the New England States and Others/ which 
was recommended by the meeting of delegates above noticed, held its fir»t 
session tn Boston, in 178^* and mut annually thereaflcr. In 1833 it was 
changed inro thepruscnt * United States' Convtrution/ with advisi^ry powers 
only, and constituted by a delegation of four ministers and ntx laymen, from 
each state convention in its fellowship. Hev, Hosea Ballou (yet living in a 
green old age, and aelively engaged in preaching and writing in duftHice of 
tlie Restitution) was converted from the Baptists in 1791* His * trL-atisc 
Oil the atonemti^nt,* published In 1 305, was probably the first book ever pub- 
liihed in this country that advocated the strict unity of God, and other 
views accordant therewith. That and his other writings, and his constant 
pulpit labours, probably have changed the theological views of the public, 
and moulded thcise of his own denomination Into a consistent system to & 
greater extent than those of any other man of his age, and in this country. 
In 1 803, as before stated, the General Convention, during its sesaiion in 
Winchester, N. H-, was compelled to frame and publish tlie fulkwiiig Piti- 
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fession of Faith * 1 1 i« the only one that haa e^er been ndt^pted and published 
by that body. 

" L We believe that the Holy ScriptuTea of the Old and New Testuments 
contain a revelation of the charaeter and will of God, and of the duty^ in- 
terest, and final destination of mankind. 

•"IL We believe there is one God, whose nature b love; revealed in one 
Lord Jvsus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace^ who wiU finally restore th^ 
whoje family of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

MIL We believe that hohness and true happiness are inseparably con- 
nected I and that believers ought to maintain order, and practise good 
works p fbr these things are good and profitable nnto men*' 

In the unity of this General Profession of Faiths the entire denomination 
remained without any disturbance, until in 1827 ; when an eflbrt eom~ 
menced to create a division on the grounds of limited puniahment ai^er death, 
and no punishment after death. It finally resulted in a partial division of 
a few brethren in Massachusetts » who held to punishment after death, from 
the main budy, and the formation by them of *" the Massachusetts Aiisociatioti 
of Restorationists.' But the great body of brethren agreeing with these 
few in sentiment, refusing to separate from the denomination, and the few 
who did secede being nearly all gradually absorbed into the Christian ( or 
Freewill Baptist) and Unitarian denominations, or coming back to the main 
hodVf the Rescorationist Association became extinct, and the division has 
ceased, except in the case of two or three preachers j and probably as many 
locteties, which yet retain their distinctive existence in Massachusetts alone^ 
Brides tliesct ihere are one or two societies in the United States, and 
peahap^a^ many preachers, who refused to place themselves under the junV 
llctlon of the ecclesiastical bodies of the denomination, yet profess a full 
and hearty fellowship for our faith and general principles. 

The principles of Christian freedom of opinion and of conscience, and 
Uberal toleration in all non-essentials, adopted by the founders of tlie denomi- 
njiHoTi, are practised by Universalists at the present day. In relii^^oug 
f^itli they have but one Father and one Master, and the Bible, the Dibh^ is 
their only acknowledged creed-book. But to satisfy inquirers who arc not 
accustomed to the liberal toleration induced by a free exercise of the right 
of private judgment, it becomes necessary to state in other than scripture 
language » our peculiar views on iheologica] subjects. The General Profes- 
alon of Faith adopted in 1803, and given above^ truly expresses the faith of 
all UniversaliHtN* In that, the denominalinn is united. 
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The first preacliers of their doctrine in the United States were converts 
from various denominations, and brought with tliem, to the belief of Uni* 
Tersalism, many of their previous opinions, besides iome which they picked 
up by the way, Murray held to the SabeUisin view of the divine existence, 
and that man, being wholly punished in the person of the Savioari by union 
with him, suffered no otlier punishment than what Is the mere canseqtietice fl 
of unbelief. Winchester was a Trinitarian of the * orthodox' stamp, and held 
to penal sufTerings, Both were Calvinistic in their views of human agency 
and holh believed in suffering after deaths Mr, Ballou was Arian, in his 
views of God's mode of aubsistence ; but gradually abandoned the doctrine of 
the pre-e^dstence of Christ, and became convinced that sin and suJferinf^ be^^ 
and end tlieir existence in the flesh. Others, probably, differed somewhat 
in these and other particulars from these three brethren. But, very gene- 
rally^ Universalists have come to entertain, what are commonly edled, Uni- 
tarian views of God, of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, and of Atonement, at ' 
leimt there appears to be a very general similarity between us and the Eng- H 
\kh Unitarians, not only on tliose subjects, but also on the nature and du- * 
ration of punishment, on the subject of the devil, and demoniacal agencjp 
and on the final salvation of xdl moral beings. The Rev> Walter Balfoiir« » 
convert from the Congregational ist ministry, in Ma£fachiisette» by his ^ En- fl 
quiries into the meaning of the original words rendered hell, devil* Satan, ^ 
for ever, everlasting, damnation, &c., &c./ and more especially by his * Let- 
ters on the Immortahty of tha Sou],' led some to adopt the opinion that the ■ 
soul fell asleep at death, and remained dormant until the resurrection, when 
It was awakened, and raised in the immortal, glorious and heavenly image, J 
But all, or very nearly all Universalists agree in the opinion, that all sin ■ 
and suifering terminate at the resurrection of the dead to immortality, when 
Death, the last enemy, shali be destroyed ; and sin, the sting of death, be 
no mora ; and Hades (hell or the grave) will give up its victory to the Re- 
conciler of all things in heaven, eaitb, and under the earth, unto God i and 
God he all that is in all* (See 1 Cor* xv*) 

But, aa before stated, they keep fellowship as Universalists with all Chris- 
tians who believe in the final salvation of all intelligences from sin and dailll, 
whether, in otlier respecta, tbey are Trinitarian or Unitarian ; Calvinistic 
or Arminian ; whether they hold to baptism by immetsion, spritdding or 
pouring of water, or to the baptism of the Spirit only ; whether they n&e or 
reji?ct forms ; and whether they beUeve in punishment after death or not- 
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In sborti nearly all the differencea of opinioB wlijch have rant the rest of 
Christendom into tniiidreds of opposing seetn, exist in the UniveraaUst de* 
nomination, without exciting any diir*ision or even strife; yea, they seldom 
caaie even any controversy. Such is the hannonizing influence of the doc- 
trim? of one Father, one Saviourj one inteiest, and one iinal destiny for the 
whole humtin family I Universal is ts require, as the ^eat tvid^nee and onlt/ 
itrii that a profeasing Christian is what he pretends to be^ the manifestation 
of the spirit of Jesus in his dally walk and conversation — practical proofs 
tliat he loves God and man — ^that he has the spirit of Christ dwelling in his 
mui^ as well as the light of truth in his understanding* * By this shall all 
men know that ye are mj dlseiples, that ye have love one to another/ said 
Jesus ; and the only certain way to know that a man has such love, is to see 
it in his life and actions. No professions, no forms, or ceremonies, can ever 
Mi well evince this love, as /if?iR^ i*. 

With differeitces in minor points which must exist among persons, who 
are fjilthful to the true Protestant principle of the induhitahle right of pri* 
vate judgment, all ministers are said> every where and always, to proclaim 
the following doctrines. 

U <jod is one and indivisahle, without a rival or an equal, and is aione 
to be worshipped with supreme adoration. 

II, Jeans Christ is a created and dependent heing, deriving his existence 
and ail his power from Godj who is his Father, and the Father of all. 

HI' The ohject of Christ*s mission and death wa^ not to placate the 
the wrath or satisfy the justice of God, but to commend God's love to the 
world, to give a perfect example for man to follow, to reveal the true charac- 
ter of the Eternal Father, and bring hfe and immortality to light* 

r\r. God has so established the principles of his government, and the 
order of his providence, tliat punishment follows guilt by a natural and 
inevitiible law« so that all sin must receive an adequate punishment. 

V, All punishment U disciplinary and remedial, and will end in the good 
of those on whom it is indicted. 

YI. AU created Intelligencies shall ultimately be made holy, and conse- 
quently happy in the knowledge and service of God, 

During tlie month of September, 1845, a General Convention of the 
Uni vers alia ts of the United States met in Boston. It was the largest 
meeting of the kind ever held before. There were more tlian two hundred 
clergy men, besides the lay delegates, present on the occasion. The number 
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of Universalista in Boston, during tlie two days of the Convention proper, 
is said to have exceeded ten thousand, Tlie nature of the topics discussed 
was highly interesting and important — calculated to elevate the character 
and augment the usefulness of the denomination generally. The proceed- 
ings of the Convention were marked with eamestnesSf harmony and charity. 
A very eloquent diseouise wa$ delivered in the School Street Room, by the 
Rev, Ei H. Chapin, and repeated by request in the Warren Street Church* 
In tins dbcDUrse the preacher urged the nccea&ity of an educated ministry* 
K considerable share of tlie discuasions of the body was connected with 
education ; and there was also an acknowledged necewity for a more perfect 
organization of churches and societies, which Teccived a good deal of atten- 
tioHi So great were the numbers in attendance that meetings were held in 
three ar four churches at the same time. The occasion was one of great 
congratulation among tlie members of the denomination, not only because 
of the ntimeroufs attendance, but also on account of the bu Bin ess transacted 
and the spirit which prevailed. The official document states * it waa tlie 
largest and happiest meeting of their General Convention/ 

The Universalist body in the United Statea are not only increasing in 
numbers but likewise elevating the standard of their aims ; the ibniicr is 
well — the latter is better*^^ — The following are the statiHtics of the denomi* 
nation : — 
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Among the Meeting* Houses are several built in union with and partly 
owned by other denominations, 'Die other inatitutionB of ibis body are — 1 
Genera] Convention. I. U. S. Historical Society ^ 18 State Conventions, 
79 Ajisociations, (beside 4 Sunday School AE«ociations), 1 State Missionary 
Sodety^ 2 Sectional do*, 1 State Tract Society, and one or two leas Aasocia* 
tions for similar purposes, 22 PeriodicalSj moat of them issued weekly, and 6 
or 8 High Schools. The net gain of the last year is 4 Conventions, 9 
Associations, 44 Societies, and 22 Meeting* Houses. 

Of the number of persons composing the Societies here mentioned, there 
ifl BO accurate knowledge. A well informed minister of the Denomination 
Btates that 300 persons entertaining the views of the Universalists, and 
directly or indirectly connected with eacli Society, would be a low estimate. 
One of their periodicals has a circulation of 500Q« Their books and papeta 
are widely circulated and eagerly read, and all over the widely extended 
teriitory of the United States are peraoni who hold their sentiment, but 
are not organized in Societies. These are thought to equal in number, if 
they do not eicceed, l^ose who form Churches and Societies. 

Three appellations, * Societies,* * Churches,* * Meeting- Houses/ are em - 
ployed by Universalists in speaking of their separate Communities. The 
exact import of these terms may be thus explained. In several of tha 
United States there Js a general act of incorporation, prescribing the man- 
ner in which a religious body shall be organized, in order to have a legal 
existence, and he capable of holding property* In many places Universalists 
are organised merely according to law, and then are called Societies* In 
others, there is besides the legale a further organization, with a confession of 
faithf church covenant. Sic* These are called Churches in distinction from 
Societies* It oflens happens, indeed it la generally the case, that a Church 
and a Society exist in the same congregation, aome being legal membert of 
tlie Society, contributors to its funds, and voting in ail its affairs, who are 
not members of the organization called the Church, Meeting- House is 
synonymous with 'Chapel* among the Dissenters of England. The legal 
title of the Meeting- House, lands, and other property, is vested in the 
Hociety not in the Church. 

The Ecclesiastical organisation partakes of the nature of tlie civO govern- 
menl. The Societies are strictly independent. Those which are found in 
a single town, or in several tow ns or counties, form an Association, and elect 
t^eir representatives to its annual Sessions. The Associations are re pre- 
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tented in a State ConTfntioii, and then agmn in the General ConYention or 
the United Statei, 

Those who wish to obtain more full and definHe information rcBpacting 
this bodji are referred to the following w^orks, viz,: Ballou on Atonement; 
BaUou on the Parables ; Wliittemore on the Parables ; W hi tte morels Guide to 
UniversaUsm : O. A. Skinner's Uoiversalism Illustrated and defended ; Pro 
and Con of Universalisin ; WilHamton's Argument for Christianity ; Wil- 
liamaon's Exposition and Defence of Universal ism ; Ely and Thomases Dis* 
cuasiuU; D. Skinner's Letters to Aikin and Lansing; Smith's Divine 
GoYemment ; Winchester's Dialogues ; SiegYoIk^s EYerlasting Gospel ; 
Petitpierre on Divine Goodness ; (these four, and several other good works, 
are published in tlie first ten numbers of the * Select Theological Librarji' 
by Gihon, Fairchildj 5; Co,, Philadelphia) j Streeter's Familiar Conversa- 
tions ; Balfour's Enquiry ; Balfour's Second Enquiry ; Balfour's Letters to 
Professor Stuart; Paige*s Selections from Eminent Commentators; Paige's 
Commentary on the New Testament : Sawyer's Review of Hatfield's 
* UniversaUsm as Ft Is;' Asher Moore^s Universalist Belief; or anj of 
our mimerous periodicals, pamphleUi &c. 
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The BtbI attempt, as Ikr aa we can dj^coyer, to Gstablish Unitarian 
rarshjp in Canada, wj^m made in the Oitj of MontieaJ, toward the dose 
' of the jear 1 832, On the last Sunday In Jnly and first Sunday in August in 
that year, religious services were conducted, and sermons preached by the 
Rev, D, Hughes, formerly Unitarian Minister of Yeovil, England* These, 
it is believed, were the first Sermons ever preached in Canada, by an avowed 
Unitarian Minister. Mr* Hughes fell a vlctini to the Cholera, on the 9tli 
of August, while at Coteau du Lac, on Ms way to settle in the upper or 
western province. In the Kovember following, the Unitarians of Montreal 
succeeded in securing the services of a settled Pastor from the United 
Stales. Under bis ministry, a congregation was collected, and a sub- 
scription was commenced, towards the building of a church. The cholera, 
however, reappeared in 1 B34, and this, with some other untoward circtim- 
stances, led to the weakening of the Society, and the removal of the 
Minister* Services continued for some time to be read by the members; 
but the Society, cut off as it was ^m all s^^mpathyt gradually declined 
tin til it ceased to exist. 

But though this effort failed through a combination of cauaeSf the ravages 
of the Cholera, commercial disasters, and the political troubles which die* 
tracted the country, yet the spirit which originally prompted hf was not 
extinct. In the summer of 1841, the effort was renewed to establish 
Unitarian worship. Six individuats constituted tbemselves into a com* 
mittee^ 'to take the necessary measures to obtain a continuance of Uni- 
dirian Services/ Of these six persons — one came from England, one 
from Ireland, and three from the United States: — five were thus emi- 
grants to Canada, while one only wa^ a native of this country. They 
rented a rooni» fitted it up with a desk, benches, &Ct, for the purposes of 
religious worship. They opened a correspondence with various persons, 
with the view of obtaining supplies for their ministerial desk, until they 
should be able to organise more permanently, and secure the services of a 
stated minister. 

Id 1842, tlie ' Christian Unitarian Society' of Montreal was organmed* 
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Comumnicationa were sent to Engl and * Ireland, Scotland, and the Uniii^d 
States of America, witb the view of oblainmg a suitable ininisteri but with- 
out BUCC€fl^« On a second application being made to Ireland^ I consented 
to go. A regular call was consequently forwarded to me from M out real i m 
the summer of 1 843, signed by nineteen persons. I was then licensed by 
the Piesb^'tery of Bangor^ of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, and ordained 
by tliem in Belfast, Ireland, to the pastoral charge of the Montreal Unitarian 
congregation* I arrived in Montreal, and entered on my duties in the first 
week of November, 1843» 

In the month of January, 1844, the committee of ilie Montreal Unitarian 
Society, issued the first number of a small monthly sheet, called th« 
* Bible Christian.* The design of Uus s^heet was to illustrate and explain 
Unitarian Christianity, and to collect and concentrate as far as possible the 
Unitarian opinion of Canada. It haa been found extremely useful, and is 
still continued. 

A suitable lot of ground having been procured, the erection of a new 
church edifice for the use of the congregation was commenced in the spring 
of 1 844* The building was so far advanced in December, that during that 
monthf the meetings for rehgious services were discoBtinued in the tempo* 
rary chapel, and removed to the achool-rooni In the basement story of the 
new church* Here, for the first time in Canada^ the ordinance of the 
Lord's Supper was administered to a congregation of Unitarians* The 
number of communicants on the occasion was Fif TV-six* In tliis place 
they continued to meet for worship, until the completion of their Chnrch, 
which was opened and dedicated on Sunday, May lUh, 1845, 

During the last twenty months, the congregation has been making steady 
increase. It has now about sixxir families connected with it* Ther« are 
two services held in the church every Sunday. During the winter half- * 
year, there is also a meeting held on some other night in the week, for 
reh'gioui exereisei and exposition of Scripture, But in summer, tJiosc 
meetings are confined to the first Wednesday evening in every month. 
There is a Sunday School in connection with the Society, and a congrega- 
tional library* 

Early in the present year (1845), an Act was passed by the Canadian 
legislature, to incorporate the Montreal congregation of Christian UnitarianSt 
and to authorise their minister to keep registers for births, baptisms, mar- 
riages and deaths, thus placing him in regard to these righu and privileges, 
on a level witb all clergymen in the province. 
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The Unitarian Worshipping Society in the capital of ^Canada may now, 
therefore, be considered as permanently established, although much still 
remains to be done to bring it to full maturity. Their Church m a tasltfful 
Grecian UuilOi ng, capable of accommodating about five hundred persons, 
^Xhe cost of its erection, including building lot» furnishings ^c. was about 
£S!4<)0» Towards defraying this eiepense, they were very liberally assisted 
by theit brethren of the United Stiitei. 

Another Worshipping Society of Unitarians has lately been commenced at 
Toronto, the principal city of Upper or Western Canada. Toronto is about 
four hundred miles from Montreal, situated on the northern shore of 
Lftke Ontario. This society was first brought together by my going 
there and preaching', on the first and second Sundays of July last. It con- 
tains some earnestp prudent men, who I doubt not will do all in their power 
tohaTe a eongregation permanently establiihed. They have rented a church 
for the present, vrhich they hope shortly to purchase* They have aluo 
leeured the services of the Rev. W. Adam, formerly of Calcutta, as their 
stated Fastor* Under the ministry of a man of his character and experi- 
ence, we may resonably hope that a successful stand will be made in favour 
of an uneorrupted GospeL The edbrt is so very recent that it cannot be 
expected to have yet fully collected or called together all l]ie Unitarian 
opinion of the place* At the first meeting to establish a society » fipeen 
persons enrolled their names, which was more than double the number that 
presented themselves at the commencement of the effort in MontreaL 
Those connected with the Toronto Society, are persons of considerable 
intellectnaJ activity, good moral characters, and unostentatious piety* 

Besides those in Montreal and Toronto, there are other persons professing 
Unitarian principles, scattered abroad throughout the province. This is 
what might naturally be expected, seeing that there is an annua! immigra- 
tion of nearly thirty thousand persons into Canada, from Great Dritain and 
Ireland — countries where Unitarianism is known to exist to a considerable 
eJtIent* By the statistical returns of the Upper or Western province^ made 
by order of the legislature, it appears there arc several places where 
Unitarians are to be found, though certainly in very small numbers. It is 
quite probable, however, that there are many more than the returns indi- 
eate« In the township of Westmeath, (Bathurst district,) the entire 
populfttton of which was in 1S41 less than fii^e hundred ^ the number of 
Unitarians returned in that year, was (hirtt^ Jive. And this is one of the 
largest returns to be found. 
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There are many religious societies in Upper Canada, connected with the 

* Christian' denomination. This body of people, it is well known, U 
Antitrinitarian in sentimentp They have an organization called the 

* Canada Christian Confeience/ In connection with this Conference there 
are twenty six churches, et^ht hundred communicants, twenty five elders or 
ministers, and seven licentiates* They take the same ground in religion 
m their brethren of the same name in the United States* They will have 
no creed but the Bible, They will call no one master but Christ, from whom 
they take their name. To all who acknowledge Jesus Christ as the 8on of 
God, and in their walk and conversation mamiest the Christian spirit, they 
give the hand of fellowship. 

At the last meeting of Conference, the Elders were severally requested 
to collect all the information within their reach, concerning their reapective 
churches, with the view of compiling a general history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the denomination in Canada* Until this be done we can have no 
precise account, on which reliance can he placed. I have leamedp however, 
from one of their oldest and most experienced elders, that it was about twenty 
years ago, that the * Christians' first appeared in Canada, At that time» 
a small school house would have contained all the people in the country 
taking that name, One of their eaiheat preachers waa seized by a rural 
magistrate, who had more zeal than knowledge, and put into prison for 
publicly calling in question tlie dogma of the Trinity. But he waa 
soon liberated* Since their original appearance, they have made eonsider- 
ahle progress. Besides those connected with the Canada Christian Con* 
ference, there a.re some others to be found in the more remote districts of 
Canada west, and in the eastern townships of the lower province, A gmsH 
religious paper, called the ' Christian Luminary/ is puhHshed every fort- 
night by a committee of the Conference, at the village of Oshawa, C. W, 

The 'Christians* make no pretensions to an educated ministry. Their 
elders come from the workshop and the plough to preach the Gospel, and 
seem earnest and self denying men in the Gospel cause. Some of them 
have stated salaries from the people to whom they minister, and others have 
not- In their religious exerciaes, they in dome measure resemble the 
Methodists* Revivals are not uncommon among them. 

There are in Canada besides those called Unitarians, and those connected 
with the *Cliri»tian* denomination, some otlier religionists, who reject 
the dogma of the tri-personality of God. There are Universolista, and 
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"Iwrne Quakers of the Hick site da&s. Of the former there are a few regularly 
organised Societies, prohahlj six or ei^hi in number, in the eastern town- 
ehlp of Lower Canada, and certain parts of the Upper Province- By tlie 
•tatistical returns, it appears, likewise, that many of the Universalist denom- 
ination are acattered throughout Canada West, at considenible distancea 
apart* and in small numbers* The Hickaite Quakera, though not very 
numerOQS, are found dispersed in vanoiis parts of the Upper Province, 
There are a good number in the township of Norwich, Brock District, 
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UNITARIANISM IN ENGLAND. 



The history of Unitarianisra in England » considered as the characterbtic 
mark of a distinct sect or denomination, cannot be traced higher than the 
gradual spread of such views among the Presbyterian division of Protestant 
disaenterSj in the former half of the last century. It is true indeed, that a 
small society of worsyppers was collected by John Biddle, in the time of 
the Commonwealth ; but after his death in prison in 1662, they made ma 
attempt to continue their meetings ; and though the seed which he had 
sown did not perish, it was long before its fruit was developed in any marked 
or permanent form, 

NeverthelesSj there can be oo doubt, that at every period from the Re- 
formation (bo called) downwards, there were individuals who had embimced 
in secret some form of Anti-trinitarianism ^ and a few who did not hesitate 
to brav^ the last horrors of persecution in the pubhc avowal of it» In the 
reign of Edward VI, It seems to have prevailed so far as to excite the alarm 
of the ecclesiastical authorities ; who shewed at all times the utmost jealousy 
of any disposition to carry the principles on which alone they could 
justify their own separation froni Rome to any conclusions beyond those 
which they had tliem selves adopted* Such is the inconsistency of Uie 
fiuman mind, that when, in the succeeding reign, they were in their turn 
exposed to the fury of Popish perBecution^ they were not less intolerant to- 
wards their Unitarian brethren ; and when both were alike awaiting th^ 
same frightful doom» could occupy their time in nothing better than reviling 
and anathematizing those who were brought into the ^me danger by the 
free exercise of their own judgment in ascertaimng the true sense of the 
Divine word. The flames of Smitlifield, and those which consumed the 
unfortunate Servettis, were blazing at the same time. In fact^ few if any of 
the parties into which the Christian world was then divided, were altogether 
free from the influence of a spirit so remote from the true character of a 
Gospel of charity and peace ^ If the Unitarians were more nearly so thui 
any others, it may have been owing partly, we may hope, to the greater 
inherent hberality of their professed principles, and partly to the peculiarity 
of their condition ; in this respect a ibrtunate one, wliich aflordcd them vety 
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f^w opportunities of calling the secular power itito action againat theJr 
Christianbrethreii. 

In our awn country, the history of Unitarianism during the flixteenth and 
$e?eikteeiith centuries^ consists of Uttle else than a detail of barbarous out- 
rages, alilse on the natural rights of man, and on that liberty in which 
Christ bath made him free. It h a fact which deserves to be borne in mind, 
that in the feign of Elizabeth and James, the latest Christian martyra who 
were called upon in England toexpiala the crime of thinking for themselves 
in the mode then appropriated to * heretics, ' were Unitarians. In the 
former Teignf two at least, Hammont and Lewis, were burnt at Norwich for 
denying the deity of Christ. In the latter, in the year 1614, Bartholomew 
Legatt was burnt at Smithfield, on a similar charge ; and in less than a 
month afterwards, Edward Wightnian, convicted of being an Arian and an 
Anabaptisl, suffered in a dmilar manner at Lichfield : on this occasion the 
iniquitous writ * de hasretico comburendo* was for the last time carried into 
execution in England, though it was not finally abolished till 1G76. Of 
these persons, so descrying of all honour for their undaunted firmness in 
testifying to their conviction s, and, a£ we tliink, to the truth, all that we 
learn is derived from unfriendly sources.* The two Norwich martyra ap- 
pear to have been persons in humble life ; the others were probably men of 
competent education and learning. One of them, Legatt, by the testimony 
of his adversaries, we find to have been of unblemished character ; and as 
nothing is laid to his charge in this respect, it is but fair to infer as mueh of 
the other « It would have been satisfactory to have had a record of men like 
these, from the pen of at least an impartial historian, if not of a friend ; but 
when such was the state of our law, and the spirit of those who had the 
administration of it, we cannot wonder that the avowals of Unltarianism at 
this period were but (ew, and that those who in later times would give 
due honour to a Lcgatt or a Wightman, must be content to sift out the 
troth as well as they can from the partial and' perverted statements of hostile 
writers ; one of whom. Fuller, prefaces his account as follows ; * Before we 
set down his pestilent opinions, may writer and reader fence tliemselvea 



• The mmt aatlicntic, and probably the ino«t complete account of them which li dqw 
I'be abtiiined» was colkctctl by Mr, Lucke, for the ioforniatipTi of bis friend and corre*- 
nt Limbarcb. ^ec the corre&pondenL^ betw, en these two eminent men, at Ibc 4atei, 
n«:|uW % and Ot'tober 7, 1699. 
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witli pf^^jrer to God, against the infection thereof; lest, otherwise, touching 
such pilch, (though hut with the bare mention,) casually tempting a teiupt- 
tation in ub, and awaking some corruption which otherwise would sleep 
silently in our souls.* A man who could write thus, with all liis affected 
horror at theae * pestilent heresies/ must have had a sort of inward misgiving, 
that more was to ho said for them than he was ready to acknowledge, wlien 
even the hare mention of them is supposed to create a certain indeicrihahle 
inehnation towards Ihem. We arc apt to think, that not the hare enumera- 
tion of these tenets, but tiie barharous uaage of their pFofesaors, might oftea 
product an effect the reverse of what was intended* Whatever may be 
the impression on the unthinking multitude, there can scarcely fail to be 
some who will be hard to persuade that there is any moral olfence in searching 
out reUgious truth tor themselves ; and with whom compassion for unmerited 
sufferings, admiration at heroic, undaunted fortitude In their endurance, and 
indignation against the perpetrators of these horrible outrages, abhorrent alike 
to humanity and the Gospel, will almost inevitably lead to secret suspicion, that 
the truth as w^ll as the spirit of the Gospel is more likely to be found with the 
martyr than the persecutor. That such individuals did exist here and there, 
h beyond a doubl ; and that the induence penetrated into high quartets, 
among the noble and the learned, is believed on apparently sufficient evi- 
dence* Independently of Eiddle^ a man worthy to adorn, competent to 
defend, and prepared to die for his faith, the taint or the credit, wfiich ever 
we please to call it, of Socinianism attached to several of the mo«t di^tin- 
guished of his contemporaries ; and an apprehension of its $;pread induced 
the Parliament in 1647 to pass the famous ordinance concerning heresy and 
blasphemy, by which the abettors of a numerous catalogue of opmloni, 
including tlie denial of the Trinity, and the equality of the Son with the 
Father, are declared felons, and adjudged to suffer death accordingly** 

But our limits will not permit us to dwelt at more length on these indtca^ 
tions of the early progress of opinion ; we now proceed to consider the steps 
which afterwards led to the gradual diffusion and more public avowal of 
Unilarianism among a cousidcrable class of Protestant Dissenters. 



■ Hftppily ttjf the Unitdfjiin^, othtt parties more nuiiierous jiiid pdwerfal were e<[UaRy 
empotei) to the operttion of tht» penu^Gutlng statute -, and Ah it wa& not eicpcdienl for tho 
gOfiftitnriit lo meddlp irith the latter^ the ordinAnce itself was {K:rHAp& nifVLr put in 
foTCei-^H^rtaiiiiy not in all it» extrnij agamBl the former 



In reviewing the history and progreBs of religious opinions in modem times^ 
there are few points more remarkable and strikiog than the almost inva- 
riabie connexion of a spirit of free enqnirj, and of an opening allowed tor its 
exercise and the public expression of its results, with the avowal and increas- 
f ing prevalence of some form of anti-trinitarianism* This is observable in 
^ tracing the history both of churches and of theological schools. Thus in 
GeDevB, the original seat of Calvinism, no sooner had a declaration of adhe- 
rence to human c reeds been changed for an acknowledgment of the scrip- 
tures, than the stem features of the orthodox faith were gradually softened 
down ; a milder^ and, as its votaries thought, a more liberal and rational sys- 
tem began to take its place, and at length those who were permitted to 
I pursue their inquiries ailer theological truth in the aame free and unbiassed 
f tpirit, as in matters of philosophy or science, abandoned openly the dogmas 
of their fathers. — In the same manner , in the north of Ireland, the first 
■traggle was not for any specific doctrine, but for the removal of arbitrary 
iiiackles, and the liberty of following the light of reason and of Scripture, 
into whatever path it might appear to indicate. But the church es, and the 
ministers, who had thrown ofi^this bondage, and exereiated without restraint 
the right they hiid asserted for themselves, of acknowledging Christ, and him 
alone, for tlieir master^ speedily laid aside, one after another, the harsh and 
I unintelligible dogmas of tlie creeds in which they had been brought up. 

The same was tlie graduial progress of the so-called Presbyterian churches 
' of England, The system of Church government to which that uaiue pro- 
perly belongs, was never thoroughly established among them ; and after the 
stormy times of the last two Stuarts, all traces of it were swept away, except 
a few external forms, and a provincial meeting here and there, without even 
the shadow of power or eontroul over separate churches ; so that these fae- 
eame. In the strict and proper sense of the word, independent ; and with 
their ministers, asserted and exercised the right of pursuing their inquiries into 
revealed truth, to whatever consequences they appeared to them to involve. 
Similar results soon began to display themselves, A change went on, in 
•ome cases marked and rapid, in others by slower and less preeeptible gra- 
dations, from Calvinism to Arminianisni, from Arminlanism to A nanism. 
Of beyond it. A progress of the same kind was evinced in their places of 
Theological education. Even where the patrons and conductors of these 
imtitutions were orthodox, wherever they It ft their pupik to think and 
judge for themselves, and afforded them the opportunity of examining the 
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evidence freely and imparti&lty, a considerable portion of tlicm stray ed from 
the narrow path prescrihed In various directions over the wide aijd diver- 
sified fields of theological speculation. 

On the other hand, thoae institutions and com muni ties which have pre- 
uerved their original profession unchanged, have, with scarcely an exceptionj 
been aucb as were careful to fence it round with articleB, and formal decia* 
rations, and suhscripljons. This jealousy, often eaeceeding in the atrict- 
ncss of its proyisions the practice of the eetablished Churches and Univerii- 
ties, Burely betrays a singular distrust of their own prineiples, and a sort of 
apprehension that they would not stand ihe test of that full :tnd searching 
enquiry to which they ought to have been subjected, before they were assumed 
&s the standards of a sect, professing to be guided by the light of revealed 
truth. 

For oar parts, even when w^e have tried our doctrines by this test of rea- 
son and scripture, and found them to stand the trial, we should account it 
unwarrantable presumption to seek to impose them upon others, if we had the 
power to do so, and would not cbooBe even to pledge ourselves to a conlinued 
profession of them without mod ift cation or change. We not only claim on 
our own part, but are even more soUcitous to procure for those who are to 
come aiter us^ the undoubted right to make them the subject of renewed in- 
quiry and discussion, according to those clearer views, and that brighter light 
which, for any thing we can tell, may hereafter be accessible both to them 
and to ourselves. At all events, we are not desirous to pay m ill a compli- 
ment to the principles we think we have derived from the word of God, as 
to question their stability, unless shored up by external and artiEcial pro* 
tectioQ> We haTe faith in tniih, wherever it may be ultimately found, tliat 
by virtue of its own intritrsic excellence, relying on its own appropriate? evi- 
dence, on its adaptation to the reasoning faculties of a rational and intelli- 
gent creature, on its assured dependence on the God of truth^ — it mujit of 
necessity prevail ; and if the result of a renewed comparison with these iextM 
should be to shew that the opinions we had embraced and maintained were 
found wanting, we are not so wedded to them, as not rather to rejoice tjiat 
error should be exposed, and just views and sentiments established in its 
place. 

[t was upon such principles as these, that the Presbyterian denomi nation 
of Protestant Dissenters in England proceeded^ from the commencement of 
their legal existence at the passing of ihe Act of Toleration ; and these prin- 
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ciples they Imve ever smce uniformly asserted and maintained* In thl£, 
more than in any peculiaT doctrinal teneta,ha8 ever consisted the most marked 
and characteristic distinction hctween them and the Independents. The 
latter professifd, indeed, a more strict and rigid form of Calvinxam, approach- 
ing in manyinstanceg to the extreme of Antiryomianism ;^while the former 
bad very generally adopted the modified system which takes its name from 
their mo&i distingmshed leader at that period^ Richard Baxter ; but a more 
important and radical distinction consisted in this, that while the one party 
repudiated all pretension to bind the consciences of their bretliren or suc- 
cessors, the others, from the very first, both in the constitution of their 
elmrcheSj and In the trust deeds of their chapels and endowments, established 
an eacpress provision, as strict and imperative as legal forms enabled them 
to make it, confining the use and benefit of them in all future time to 
those who should continue to profess the opinions and maintain the ecclesi- 
astical institntions of tlie original founders. The consequence has been, 
that to a considerable extent these churches have been stationary in the terms 
at leaiit of their creeds^ though it is believed that a deviation from the rigid 
orthodoxy of the early Independents has insinuated itself in many places. 
The Presbyterian endowments, on the contrary, were, almost without an ex- 
ception, unfettered by any restriction ; and contain no clause of limitation 
tending to check the course of opinion in the congregation for whose use 
tjiey were founded* Neither the minister nor the people were bound to 
profess any particular tenets. Or discouraged from pursuing their enquiries 
alter religions truth In any direction in which it appeared to them likely to 
be found. And the liberty thus afforded was acted upon in m^ny instances 
from the first, producing, as was to be expected, very various results. For 
such is the variety, perhaps, in the original disposition and character of dif- 
ferent minds, and still more in their education, acquired habits and modes 
of thought, that when many individuals are led to pursue their inquiries in 
tlie same direction, unfettered by any external restraint, H is scarcely pos- 
sible that they should all agree in their conclusions* Much would depend 
on the diversity of outward circumstances, and of individual character, 
particularly in the ministers of different congregations* T^liere a minister 
was settled with a society disposed to encourage and accompany him in 
free and unbiassed researches Into the meaning of scripture, or when he was 
himself endowed with a more than ordinary zeal, activity, and energy, the 
prqgrett would be peculiarly rapid, and many instances may accordingly 
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be pointed oia, in which the infiuence of their free constitution, assisted by 
incidental circumstances favourable to its opcTation, brought the early Pre** 
byterians tct the open professign of some form of Anti-trinitarianism, long 
before the first geiK^ration and tlie original founders of the society were 
gathered to their fathers. 

The difference in this respect between the Independents and Presbyte- 
riana, was qiiickly manifested by remarkable results in the earliest period * 
of their legalized existence. In 1(>91, only two years after the passing of 
the Act of Toleration, an attempt was made to combine the two bodies ; and 
an agreement was drawn up to this effect, wliich received the title of the 
* happy union/ But it soon appeared, that whatever resejnblance there might 
still exist in doctrinal tenets, the character and tendencies of the two bodies 
were essentially different ; the one studying conservatism, the other progress. 
Jealousy and strife, accordingly, soon arose ; the Independents accused the 
Presbyterians of favouring Arminianj and even Socinian principles; while 
these retaliated with the imputation of Antinomianism ; charges which, It 
is believed, were in neither case altogether void of foundation. Hence tlie 
union was short-lived ; and the two parties have ever since existed as dis- 
tinct and separata communities. 

Notwithstanding the liberality of their principles on the subject of free 
enquiry, many of the early Presbyterians were however by no means ho*' 
tile to the notion of a civil estabhshment of religion as such. They retaiDed^ 
in this respect, the feelings of their fathers, who, in the times of the Common* 
wealth, would gladly have seen a Presbyterian form of church -government 
estabhshed under the auspices of the State, Moreover, they still included 
in their body, at that period., a considerable number of persons of rank and 
fortune, who bad adhered to their cause in its adversity, and had ministered 
of their substant-e during those troublous times to many of the mo&t emi- 
nent divines and leaders of their party, when ejected from their stntiont 
in the church by the Act of Uniformity* On the accession of Wilham III. 
to the throne, an event to which they had mainly contributed, many of diia 
class were anx;iouG to see a scheme of comprehension adopted hy the new 
government, giving up or modify itig the most obnoxious points in the exia* 
ting ecclesiastics] constitution, so as to enablf^ tfiem consistently to return 
into the bosom of the church. With tMs view a Commission was iieucd, to 
consider of a project for revising the Articles and Liturgy, and a plan 
was agreed upon, which* if it had been carried into effect, would probably 
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hftTe mduced a large portioti of the Presbyteriati body immtfdiately 
to abandon their non-confonnity. But it encountered such a vehement 
OppoflitioQ iVoni the high- church party ^ that the whole project fell to the 
ground, and has never been resumed from that time to the present. As 
far as it wetit^ it would doubtless hare been an iniprovement, but would not 
even then have been satisfactory, except to those who liad not fully reflected 
on the just consequences of their principlesi Tlie upirit which they dis- 
pkyedt in refusing to bind either themselvea or their successora to the 
profiission of any particular creed, might naturally be expectud to lead the 
more inquisitive and rejecting among them, to reject of modify the doc- 
tUBi&B which they at present held^ or to adopt others which they or their 
fathers had hitherto rejected. But for such changes, so likely to arise in 
future, the proposed scheme made no provision. 

That such changes would manifest tliemselves in no long time^ our expe- 
rience of the ordinary influence of motives and cir cum stances in the human 
mind, would naturally lead ua to escpect ; but there were besides a number 
of cau3ea in operation at that period, the combined operation of which 
greatly promoted this result* Among these causes must be reckoned the 
existence in the church itself of a numerous and highly influential clafis of 
divmes, who, for talents, learning, and reputation, stood in the first rank 
among their contemporaries, and who from their pleading for a certain iuU 
it^de in the interpretation of the Articles, received the name of Latitudina- 
lians. At an earlier period indeed than this, England had not been 
without divines who had not only thrown aside the system of Calvin, but 
exposed tbemselves to the charge of Socinianism, Of this character were 
CiulUngwortht and tlie *ever memorable' Hales of Eton. In the next age, 
there were not a few animated by a similar spirit, among whom the moat dis- 
tinguiflhed were Cud worth, Whichcote, Williams, Tillotaon, and Whitby* 
Of the same class, at a still later period, were Clarke, Hoadly, Hare, 
Syke«, Law, Jortin, and nmny others. We are far from contending that 
sU these were anti-trinitarians ; (though they have generally expressed 
tlieir viewtt on this subject in terms which would iidmit of a Unitarian inter- 
pretation ;) but several of the most 'eminent became so in the exercise of tliat 
rational and enlightened spirit of enquiry afler truth, on the grounds sup- 
plied both by reason and scripture ; which was in fact their distinguishing 
and moat honourable charncterij^tic. That they varied in their concluaions, 
13 Ofuly a proof and consequence of the genuineness of the spirit they all 
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professed^ and wfiicli must ever lead to results more or leas diversified^ III 
minds variously prepared ajid qualified in other respects. These men, 
who hate numbered m their ranks not a few of the most eminent worthies 
that the English church can boast, undoubtedly exercised from first to last 
a very powerful influence on the progress of thought and opinion in thia 
country, both within the eatabJisKment itself, and more especially among 
the more learned, inquiring, and liberal of the non-conformists. The only 
eircum stance to be regretted , in their history, is the dangerous laxity of the 
principle on which they professed to act in the matter of subscription to 
articles of faith, and by which many of them were not merely retained as 
members and ministers of a chnrch whose doctrines and spirit tJiey disap* 
proved, but were induced to accept further preferments, and even to aspire 
to its highest dignities, long after they had openly espoused opinions at 
variance with its recognized standards* We presume not to sit in judgment 
on such men ; to his own master let every one stand or fall. 

The example and influence of men like these must have promoted the 
wider diffusion of a disposition to throw ofi* the shackles of human theolo> 
^cal systems ; and the direction In which this spirit was most likely to 
manifest itself, in the first age of legalized Protestant Dissent, was deter* 
mined in some measure by the extent to which the question of the Trinity 
had become almost the leading controversy of the day. It would certainly 
be difficult to name any period of equal extent, (even during the most 
active part of Dr. Priestley's career) in which a greater number of writers on 
all sides were busily engaged in this controversy, or in which publications 
of every class relating to it abounded more, than in the last ten years of the 
17th century in England* Within the church, there arose two contending 
parties of real and nominal Trinitarians, of whom Sherlock among the former 
was almost a Tritheist (if not absolutely so), while Wallis and South among 
the latter, were little more than Sabellians* With the latter party the 
University of Oxford so far identified itself, as to pronounce a format sen- 
tence of condemnation against the doctrine of their opponents. The S4me 
period was marked by the appearance of a series of very able pubUcationjit 
commonly known by the name of the old Socinian or Unitarian Tracts* 
These were all anonymous, and the writers of tbem have never been ascer- 
tained ; a fact somewhat remarkable, when we consider the amount of { 
pubhc attention which was then attracted to the Trinitarian controversy, mod 
the learnings talents, and skill, as disputant*, which they uniformly display. 
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In these respects thej certainly were no common men ; and it might have 
[he^n expected that such men would not have confined tlie exercise of their 
\lent& to one occasion » or to one subject, but would liave left some traces oj 
their pereonaJ career, and other specimens of their literary prowesa in a less 
qnesiionable shape, by which they might have been identified.* As we 
know not who they were, we have no means of discovering to what denom- 
ination they belonged^ but in some instances internal evidence renders it 
probable, that they were nominally members, and, perhaps, even clergymen 
of the estabhsbed churcl)* If so, this fact alone would fumish a sufficient 
motive for the strict concealment they successfully maintained. It is true, 
indeed, that in some of these tracts, in which the puhlications of the con- 
temporary champions of the contending parties who came forward in their 
own proper persons are examined with no small acubeness and ability, tlie wri- 
ters, after shewing clearly enough, that the nominal Trinity'so much in vogue 
wasno better than Unitariauism in disguise^ claim for themselves an equal right 
ta remain with their avowed heresy^ as meuabersofa Trinitarian churchi in the 
enjoynient of all its privileges and immunities. Still it cannot be doubted, 
and they themselves must have been well aware, that their coming forward 
in such a character would not have been endured - The pretences on which 
they attempted to vindicate such a proceeding, certainly show much more of 
logical skill and dexterity than of honesty or consistency ; and however we 
may admire in general their controversial acuteness and skill as theological 
disputants, it is impossible not to see that the want of high and honourable 
principle, betrayed iu this part of their conduct, greatly impaired the 
mfiuence and effect of their writingd, both at the time and afterwards^ If 
such men had then come forward in the spirit of a Robertson or a Lindseyi 
to «vow and act upon, and, if necessary, to suffer loss for their principlesi as 
became sincere lovers of the truth as it is in Jesus, the progress of their 
cause might have been advanced by half a century. 

Though of anonymons autliorship, it is well known that many of these 
tracts were prepared under the auspices, and published at the espence of 
Mr* Tt Firm in, an eminent London merchant, and a man of high and 



• It hai heen said th«t &ne of tbe«!e tracts was written by Mr. Locke j but the pani- 
ar pie^e which proceeded from Mst pen ha« never b^en painted out^ and tLe assertion 
pfabftbly made without sny good foundation. Ici fact, though thi^ emliiejit penou 
««a mubjuhiedly ftn Anti-tHoitarian, there h no evidence that be went the length of 
l$4icinianikm. 
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deserved reputatiiin as n f^etiuine Olirlstian Philiiiiihro|nst ; though he a1 so 
did nut scruple to remain to the end ofhialife an outward confonniat, whiltf 
he made no secret of hia adoption of Unitarian sentiments, Notwilhsland- 
in^ this open avowal, his socieiy was cultivati^d by several of the mossl 
eminent dignitariei of the church, especially of the class to which we hiive 
already referred** 

The attentive reader of tlieae publications will he inclined to think, that 

on many of tlie principal points of the Unitarian controversy, their authors 

have left little of much importance to he added by succeeding writers* 

One thing is evident; that the production and wide circulation for a 

number of years of an extensive series of such writings as thescj gutlidently 

prove not only that thei^e was no laek of zeal Ai well as ability diuplayeil 

at this period in tbe cause of Unitarianism, but that there mu^t have been 

not a few naders prepared to receive them gladly; and competent, by tlieir 

own familiarity with subjects and discussions of this nature, to appreciate 

the style of argument for which they are so remarkable. Of these readers, 

many, we may reasonably presume^ wery found in the Presbyterian bmly, 

both among ministers and people. That tliey did excite no ordinary degree 

of attention, and were beginning to make a very perceptible impression on 

the public opinion^ may be reasonably inferred from the proceedings of 

those who still imagined that the influence of the press was to be put dawn 

by the strong arm of power, and who were persuaded that all forms of 

Anti-trinitarianism were to be ranked among the * pestilent heresies^ which 

must be rfjoted out^ if neces&ary, by this summary process. Men do not. 

In general, enact new and severe taws agaiust evils which they do not at 

least believe to be urgent, and to lequke a searching and powerful remedy. 

The statute enacted rn this period against bhuphemi^^ as It was culled* 

provided that all persons denying that the Father, Son, and Holy Gluvst 

were separately and distinctly God, or maintaining that there were more 

Gods tlian one, sbould be incapable of holding any office or place of trust, 

and for the second offence, be disabled from bringing any action, or from 

acting m guardian, executor, legatee, or purcbtser of lands, and aufler tbree 

years^ imprisonment without batt. 

There is no reason to think tliat this severe enactment was ever Cftrri^d 
into full force. We are not aware that any conviction ever took place 

* K judtdouji «iiiJyiU ot s^TenJ at ilie ut^tt liripgrt&n4 of theie tjrActa, and m review 
of the whole cootruveTfty of which fhcf form ft pift. nil) be fouiid in « v*luAble »#vfe» 
or papen by Pnif<e'«B^ WjiUftce, in die Chrlillin Rcrormtr tat 1fti3. 
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under it, nutwIdiBtJijiding that many persons of dbtingisUed eminence 
, were eonsfcaiitly and notoriously liable bo its severe pDnalrie^. The only 
* Instance we have met with oi an attempt to put it in force, was in the case of 
Mr* Elw^, at the Stafford Assizes in 1T26» wlien the trial was stopped by 
the Judge, on account of an informality in the proceedings.* From that 
time It ieem« to have remained a dead letter, till it was repealed in 1813, 
It was not unreasonable to expect that it would thus have been laid at rest 
Ibr ever ; but, unfortunately, it ijuited the purpose of the claimants of Lady 
Hewley*s endowment , to give it a sort of pgstbuinona activity; by founding 
their argument on the principh, if it deserves that namCj that the law 
caiuiat maintain the appHcadon of any trust to purposes which would have 
been illegal at the time when the trnat was made* The Unitarians were 
cxpreasly excluded from the benefit of the Toleration Act, by the clause 
Itmitisig ita operation to those who had sig;ned the doctrinal articles of tlic 
Cbureh of England. But this obligation was complied wltb^ thouglt 
Kluetantly, by many Dissenters who were far from agreeing with tlie 
kirtidea in their pbin and obvious sense, on the same ground of a latitude 
of interpretation, professedly acted on by many of the clergy; while others 
retrained from !»igt)ing them at all, trusting for their protection to the 
' tnerea:sed and increasing liberality of the times* 

The Unitarianlsm of several of the most illustrious laymen of that age, 

t Milton, Locke, and Newton, though now a matter of notoriety, was not 

perhaps snftii^ienlly well ascertained during the life- time of these great men, 

to be mentioned among the causes tending to promote the spread of similar 

?iew». But Mr* Lookers theological writings cannot but have had a con* 

► ilderable effect, indirectly^ by promoting a spirit of free inquiry, and a tiisle 

^ibr that species of scriptural investigation, wliich has been very generally 

fbuiid to lead to such results. His * Reasonableness of Christianity' could 

; mot well have been written by one who laid any stress on the peculiar 

doclrines of orthodoxy; — and his * Commentary on St. PauFs EpistleSp' is 

not only an admirable specimen of a rational mode of studying and inter- 

»]]f<etijig scripture^ but explains upon Unitarian principles^ almost all tlie 

fhiBfiges that eome in his way, which have usually been considered as 

having any reference to the doctrine of the Trinity* It may be proper here 

to remark, that it waa in the Academies of the Dissenters, that the study 



* ^m the interpiting Aceouat of thi^ afTklr by the deTendanl himself^ aa published by 
Dr. Prieslicy. ttutt'* Pritslley, \l ilF. 
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af Locke's pliiZosopliy Jirst constituted a part of liberal educatloTi, ttnd that 
the Presbyterian theologians of the next age, Peirce, Ilalfet, and Benson « 
were the iirsL to apply liis prineiples of scripture criticism to the remainder 
of St. Paur» Epifltles. 

When so many causes weie at work, impelling the progress of opinion in 
the same direction, it cannot be much wondered at, thnt the Presbyterian 
body at the end of the seventeenth and the early part of (he eighteenth 
century, exiiibited a rapid falling away from the ortliodoxy of thcrr fore- 
fathers* ' No person?/ it has been justly ob&erved, * could be placed in a 
more favourable situation for a free investigation of religions truth, than 
the English Preabyterkn ministers. The Cier^ of the Church met with 
obstacles to free inquiry from their connexion with tlie citablishnient. 
The Independent ininister was tied down by the strict discipline of the 
religious society with which he was connected ^ consisting of church mem* 
hers united by a common profession of faith, and who could call him heforf* 
them to answer for every apparent deviation from sacred doctrine. The 
Scotch Presbyterian miniBter, though independent of his congregation, wiui 
liable to be summoned for heresy, before the Synod and the General 
Assembly » But the English Presbyterian minister had all the indepen- 
dence in his own congregation with regard to his opinions that the Scot^'h 
minister had in his, and there was no Synod or Assembly in England be- 
fore which he could be legally citt^d to appear* When Dr. Calamy, in 
1709, happened to be present intlie General Assembly at Edinburgh when 
they were trying a minister for heresy, the Moderator asked him what lie 
thought of their proceedings, ' I frankly answered liim,' says he, ' that we in 
England should reckon tlus way of proceeding the Inrjuisjtion revived,' 
Can we wonder then, that many of the Presbyterian ministers, as well as many 
of the more wealtliy and intelligent part of their congregations, should 
imbibe what may he called the spirit of the times, and by pursiiio|| tlieir 
lesearches be led to favour the Arian schemes, which after existing anion ^^ 
them secretly and partially for a time, at length broke out in a more open 
and avowed profession/'* 

The influenee of these causes would, doubtlessi be more powerful on the 
more liberal and enquiring of the ministers, than on the bulk of their* con- 
gregations, on account of their greater familiarity with such studies, and 



* PffTaknee of Arianiam among the Eug]i»h rreabytertAU* m ihe esrly part tif tiic 
Ja*1 Cfniyiy. By ttjr 11* v. J.-.tiuf nr^uVi, p- 8» 
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the means and qua! ideations they possessed for pursuing their rcBearehes* 
Such men, when left so much at liberty *aa they were, must of necessity be 
in gt?neral in advance of the age in which they live. It ia in thb niMincr 
that the early progre^ of change in the opinions of large bodiea always firat 
diaplays itself; long after * new notions* have made their way and t^ken 
deep root among the more cultivated and enlightened, the mass of the 
people, including the uneducated, and those who most commonly take their 
opinions upon trust, in reliance on the authority of their elders^ adhere 
to the tenets in which they have been brought up. Of these, some would 
follow at a distance, and by slow degrees, in the steps of change ; while 
others would pass off in the cour&e of nature, and give place to a rising 
generation more susceptible of new impressions. Mariy^ no doubt^ were 
startled and offended at the unwonted language and scntimentii which began 
to prevail around them ; an outcry woald be raisedj disputes and contro- 
verfiies would arise, which terminated in different ways according to the 
varying proportions in which the elements of change had been introduced* 
Wliere tlie * movement party* (to adopt a modern phrase) were the strongest 
in numbers or in influence, the * conservatives^ quietly seceded, and either 
joined other societiea, or formed new ones of their own ; — in other cases an 
opposite result took placci as at E:£etcr, where the anti*trinifanan minority 
retired and maintained a separate existence, until in process of time the 
descendants of the orthodox majority followed a similar course, and tlie two 
societies were re-united. 

It would be impossible, in our limited space, to enter at length into the 
details of this gradual transition, as it was variouNly modified by peculiar 
circumstances in evtTy diiferent case \ but it may not be uninteresting to 
Irace the steps of the progress in a few of the more remarkable and promi- 
nent instances, which may serve, at the same time, to illustrate the charac- 
ter of some of the eminent individuals who marshalled the way in this 
path, whether they followed it to its idtimate results or not* 



NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 



■ The congregation whose representatives now assemble in Hanover Squire 
I Chapel^ Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was originally gathered by the Ilev. W- 

■ Dnrant, ejected from the lectureship of All Saints, in that town, by the Act 
I of Uniformity. It was afterwards for many years, both before and after the 
I Toltf aticm Act, under the ministry of Dr. Gilpin, ejected from the rectory 
I of Ote^itock, in Cumberland, who had refused the bishopric of Carlisle at 
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[he Restjorationt and was a man of high reputation and distjnciiun in Ins day* 
He waa succeeded early in the ensuing century hy Mr. Benjamin Bennel, 
a man weU known to the religious world as a learned, judicious, and pious 
writer* Both fron> liis personal character, and his station as minister of 
one of the most considerable dissenting congregations in the north of 
England^ Mr. Bennet possessed great weight and influence, and appears, on 
tlie whole, to have been a favourable specimen of the general character of 
the more Ubtral l*resbyterian ministers of that age. It is douhtfid whether 
any evidence can be collected from his writings which would justify us in 
claiming hira as an anti-trinitarian of any grade ; but still, whatever eicisy 
there of a contrary tendency, appears to be almost studiously eatpressed in 
terms in which many Unitarians might concur, and was consequently far 
from being isatisfactory to the more rigid and exclusive party* He wai 
however a warm advocate of religious hberty in its largest extent, and at 
the time of the celebrated Salter's Halt controversy, zealously abetted the 
cause of tlic non^subscribers, with some of whose leaders he was personally 
connected. There is reason to think, that from an early penod, the bulk 
of the congregation largely partook in the liberal views of their minister ; 
for in the year 1706, divisions look place, and a minority seceded , appa^ 
rently on Uiese grounds^ under the auspices of Mr« Thomas Bradbury, 
afterwards w*ell known as one of the most active leaders of the intolerant 
party in London, After Mr* Bennet, who died in 1720, Dn Laurence, and 
Mr. Bichard EogersoD, were suecessively ministers { both of these gentle^ 
njen are believed to have been Arians : the former certainly so ; the latter 
most probably, though no distinct menwrial of his opinions, or preaching, 
is preserved ; but his brother, Mr, Josiah Rogerson, of Derby, who was a 
minister of great abilities and influence, particularly distinguished himself 
as a promoter of liberal views among the Presbyterians in that part i£ 
England, 

Mr, Eogerson's assistant and successor was the Rev, Samuel Lowthjoiif 
a nian^of like opinions, but superior in rcpuiadon and abilities. "He was 
educated at the acaden^y of Dr. C. Rotheram, of Kendal, an tnstituticin to 
which the dissenters of that age were ind eb ted for some of their mogtrespeeta* 
ble and learned nainisters, M r. Low thion's pulpit talents were yery striking s 
his mode of conductiiig the public devotions of the congregation was 
unconimonly fervent, ••notiSf and impressive ; bis discourses were judiciousr 
and highly animated* Superior to the fear of man, he followed truth where- 
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ever »he led blm, ajid eommunii-Hled the result of Kta inquiries Into the 
doctrines, duties and prospects held forth in the ecriptwrt'ft, without con- 
ceahnent ur diaguisc, to a people who lie was iiappy to know did by no 
me^na gttidge krnri the liberty he assumed, but iVecljr heard what he freely 
ieclared, even thoui^^h they might not always go along with him in the 
l^d^QCttoM to which his researches led him; allowing; to their miiuBter the 
lull exercise of that right which they claimed for theraselTcs, of exanxiuing 
and judging in matters of religion every one for himself. To this hberal 
conduct on the part of his own congregation, he records hm grateful testi- 
mony, in tiie dedication to a funeral sermon on the death of his colleague, 
Mr. Rogerson, in 17C»0 ; and earne£tly recommends it to holh minitteri 
and people in general, in an admirahlc sermon, preaclied at Kendal^ at the 
ordination of the He v. Caleb Eotlieram, his tutor*s sonj and successor in 
that place.** 

Mr, Lowthion died in 1780* His immediate successor was Dr» Hood; 
of Brampton, who, however, survived his removal to Newcastle only about 
two years i On his decease, tlie Rev. W. Turner was invited to succeed 
hicn, and lemained minister of the congregation for the long period of fifty 
nine years, resigning his charge on the completion of the eigljtieth year of 
bis age, inS<;pt. ISIL Under his ministry^ the same principles w^hich have 
been already iudicafed as influencing his predecessors, were uniformly 
adhered to- It is not improbable that the congregation are now more unan* 
imoiis in their doctrinal viewSi and are advanced one step further in their 
deviation from trinitarian orthodoxy, than were many of tbeir fatheri in 
1782 ; but the leading principle which binds them together aa members of 
a religious society remains unchanged ; namely, the right of Individual 
judgment in matters of raligjon, 

• See *A Short Sketch of the History of Protettunt NonconforniUy, and i>f ilie 
Sf>ciety ikfS*TnMing hi Hanover Square, Newcastle/ 181 h The members ofihis Society, 
ftt the writer of this sketch justly obKerfes, dcifire to be eotisidered *» n voJuntarj" aKsoci- 
vtion, ant of £{u<iC0pa lions, Prt^stiyteriaiis or Independents, with rtJtpect to diBcipline i 
nttt of CiiviniBts or Arminiaii»i TrLuitaxians iir I'lilUrianB, Baptists or Pu*dobaptTsta, with 
r»peet to doctriae, but of Ituihidiuit Chris tiatis ,- eneb one proil'i«iiig Cbristimiity for 
Mtnself, ftceordbig to his own views., fortned upon a mature cotisideraLion of the Scrip- 
niMt, And acknowlc<lging tlie DiiuiKtcr'ii right to do the same : iind Reeessarily united in 
iKiUmif but a de«irc to wonthip the siipremc Lord of ft II m the di»cipleK of oue common 
MaBtrr; aitil al^o in a deaiTc to keep ' the unity of ihc spirit iu the bc^tid of jicace/ rather 
tlian iHc unity of faith in the howd of iguoraucc, 
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Like all other religious societies, it has of course been a fluctuating bod j » 
many families having quitted it from time to time, whose places have been 
Bupplied by others ; but it has still maintained i throughout^ a continuous 
existence- One change is indeed observable, that the families of consequence 
who once belonged to it, have mostly withdrawn, one after another t to the 
Established Church ; while the new accessions, though more numeraiiSp 
have been chiefly of an inferior grade* both in property and station. In 
this respect it wauld seem to be a type of dissenting, and especIaDy of Uni- 
tarian, congregations in genera!* The aristocraticaJ element of society has 
been leaving us, and is likely to do so> The change may be regretted ^ 
when it IS considered in connexion with some of the causes which have led 
to it ; but by no means to the same extent^ when considered in reference 
to its effects on the prosperity of the denominatioD^ — on the amount of its 
available resources for any valuable object connected with rcUgions or 
social improvement^ or on the average moral and intellectual character of 
lU members. Time has been, when it was commonly affirmed that Unita- 
rianiim, however it might suit the higher and more educated claases, Wat 
not a religion for the poor. But this prejudice is fast wearing away; it is 
proved to he erroneous^ not only by the numerous additions from among 
the poor to our older congregatins, but by the formation of new ones almost 
exclusively composed of the lower and middleclasseSi It is satisfactory to 
observe, that the change ha-^ been contemporaneous with the increaaing 
spread of education and intelligence in the lower classes of the eommnmty, 
and we entertain a confident persuasion, that aa society continues to improve 
in these most important points, an increasing proportion of these classes will 
not only possess the power to inqiiire, and think, and judge for themselves, 
hut will be inspired with the disposition to exercise this power, in searching 
out the moat important and necessary of all knowledge, and in applying it 
as the most efiective instrument of human improvement and happiness. 

Mr. Turner was succeeded by the Rev, Jmeph Mac Alister, who had 
been the assistant minister since 1&37. On his retirement in I SI 4, the coii- 
gregation invltml the Rev, George Harris, whose name for many yean 
lilt been so intimately ^nd honourably connected with the cause of Unlta^ 
rlanims in Scotlandi 



BIRMINGHAM, 

This town seems to have been the place of refuge of many of the ejected 
minlslers ; and under tlie auspices of one of them, the Bev, "VV- Turton, 
ejected from Eowlej Regis, in Staffordshire, the first Presbyterian congre- 
gation was gathered in 1686> Another society waa formed in 1692, which 
removed to a larger and more commodious place of worship, in 1730, 
At this time, the two places were called the Old and New Mee lings; which 
names have been retained ever since, though both were destroyed in 1791, 
and subsequenOy rebuilt^ In the early part of the last century, down to 
the year 1 730, nothing seems to be on record as to the particular doctrines 
i'ither professed by the congregations, or inculcated by the minij&tei-a; none 
of whom, as far as the present writer is aware, were much known to the 
pnblie, or have left behind them any authentic statement of their theologi- 
cal views* But in tlie New Meeting Society, at least, there is little room 
for doubt that a silent and gradual change had been going on for a consider- 
able time previously to the erection of the new chapeh The building, it ap- 
pears^ was opened and formally dedicated, by Mr, Sanuiel Bourn, then of 
Chorleyi in Lancasliire ; who was immediately afterwards invited to become 
one of the ministers. Now it Is well ascertained that Mr* Bourn had adopted 
Arian principles in consequence of the study of Clarke's writings many years 
before this time ; and though he had not yet published any thing which 
enables us at this distance of time to ascertain the fact, what we know of 
his general character renders it almost certain, that a man so remarkable 
for straitforward openness and boldness of expreseion, would not allow his 
opinions to remain a secret from any timid dread of unpopularity, or cau- 
tious suggestions of eicpediency^ It is reasonable therefore to belieyei tliat 
the congregation gave, and the other minister, Mr, Pickard, concurred in 
the invitation, wit!i a full knowledge that he was a man who would be 
deterred by no such considerations from unfolding to Ihem^ without reserve, 
what he believed to be the whole counsel of God, Certdnly^ he was not 
Iflo deterred when he came to settle among them ; and as he was particularly 
Itentive to the religious instruction of tlie younger members of his flock, 
for whose tise he prepared several catechisms, and other useful works of si 
practical and doctrinal tendency, he probably exercised no trifling influence 
in forming ihe character for which ibis society was distinguished at a lalLX 
period, according to the testimony of Dr, Priestley, as the tnost liberal in 
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England, Mr. Bourn^ft influence, not only with !»m own flock, but in the 
otber Freabyterian congregations of the neighbourbood, ;iiid particularly 
jimong his brother ministers, appears to have been very considerable, and 
WBM well adapted to accelerate their progress in tlie gradual change which 
maftt of them were at that time passing through. This arose roainly from 
the activity and energy of his mtnd, from his downright honesty, going 
straight to his purpose without fearing the face of man, and from his fer- 
vent habitual devotion, which made everything else subservient to the cul- 
tivtition and diffusion of practical religion. These qualitiea of his mind and 
heart, doubilesfi, greatly aided him in drawing the favourable attention of 
his hearers to those pointi of doctrine in respect of which he differed from 
the majority of profesaing christiaits* 

On the retirement of Mr. Fickard, in 1747, Mr. Bourn received for & 
colleague the llev, Samuel BIyth, ami in 1754 was himself succeeded by 
the Rev* W. Hawkes, These gentlemen did not appear much before llie 
ptiblia, but are well understood bo have been men of superior abilrties, 
partaking of the same liberal principles and viewSj well fltted to follow 
up the impulse which had been given, and to carry forward the next genera- 
tion in tlie same track with their predecessors. In V7S0, Mr, Hawkes 
was succeeded by Dr* Priestley ; of whom it ta unnecessary to my more 
than that to hi^ other services in the cause of what he deemed Christian 
truth, lie added the assiduous eartiestnesfi of a diligent minister of the go^ 
peh In what manner hb connexion with Birmingham was terminated, b 
too well known to ewrj one ; it is stifficient to observe here, that the excesi«ft 
of that iigitated period produced no permanent ill effect on the prosperity 
or general character of the congregation which had enjoyed the benefit of 
his tuin 1st rat ions* Having continued from that tJme to the present under 
the cliarge of a succession of men whose praise is in all the churches, it may 
be prelum ed I hat tliey have gone on with undiminished xeal and snecew 
in the cou^c which Uieir forefathers Viad trod before them. 

The Old Meeting has experienced a series of changes not very dissimllftf 
to the New, and has arrived, it is believed, at nearly the same results t 
but ibe step* of Uie transition arc not so tm]y traced. Tlie firtl 
minister of this congrtgJition who can be distinctly ascertained to baW 
been an anti-trlnitarian, was the Rev. Joseph Wilkinson, who wji« 
educated undrr Doddridge, and became minister of th's congre- 
gation in 173f>, in which office he remained till the year 175*', when hf 
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re tired, from ill healtli, and engaged in eomiiiercial pcrsuitg. In boUi 
cdpacltiei he appears to have been very highly and deservedly respected : 
but he never publis-hed anylhing from which we might now ibrm a judgment 
of his opinion.s. From a communication, however, with which I have been 
favoured by his descendant^ the Rev* R, Astley, of Shrewsbury, I learn thjit 
he ift bt'lieved to have been what is ealled a low Arlan during his ministry, 
and afterwards to have become a strict humatiitarian. He retained his con- 
nesion with tlie place of which be b^d been the minister, and always main- 
laltied an intimate intercourse both widi his successors and the ministers 
of the other congregation. He was succeeded by the Rev. Samuel Clark, 
A favourite pupil of Dodd ridge » and his assistant towards the close of his 
lifej both in the academy and the pulpit ; and there la reason to believe that 
hti woidd not have objected to him as his aucceasor in both capacities, not- 
wttlistanding his falling very considerably short, even of his own moderately 
orthodox standard. But his cliureh thought differently ; and Bxed upon a 
.soxrcessor of much more rigid theological riews* This led to the removal 
the academy from Northampton to Daveutry, where Mr* Clark continued 
for some years to have a share in its management, till in 1767 he became 
minister of the Old Meeting congregation at Birmingham, Here he re- 
mained fur twelve years a highly respectable and useful minister. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. Radcliffe Scholefield, a fellow student of Dr. Priestley, 
one of those whom he mentions among bis most intimate friends and 
liates at that period* When he afterwards came to reside at Birming- 
fmm, he attended on Mr. Scholeiiold's mmistry tiJl he was himself invited 
t« succeed Mn llawkes at the New Meeting. At the riots in 1791 both 
meeting ho uses- we re destroyed by the mob ; and on the first assembling of 
the two eongregations atler that himen table event, Mt^ Scholeheld preaclied 
aji excellent sermon on the Christian duty of love to enemies, winch does 
equal honour to his christian principles and his abilities as a preacher. 
Bborlly after Mr, Scholelields retirement from the ministr}% in 1799, tiic 
Rev. R. Xell was invited, with whom were associated for short periods, 
frtim 1817 to 1S21, the Rev. John Corrie and the Rev. S. W. Browne. 
In 182^ Mr* Kell was succeeded by the Rev, Hugh Hutton, who remains 
the tole pastor. 

Both these societies have valuable institutions attached to them, ministering 
!t> their efficiency and usefuhiess as religious communities ; such as schools, 
libraries, fdlawship funds, &c. The Sunday- schools in particular are on a 
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vtry large »ca!e^ and well managed. Domestic missions have recently been 
established in comiexion with each congregation, of which an accouut Is 
given in another part of this volume** 

EXETER. 

The history of the congregation now assembling in George's Meelingi 
Exeter, is deserving of particular notice, from Its connexion with a remark- 
able controversy which agitated the dissenting cliurches in the early part 
of the last century on the subject of sdbscriptioii to human creeds, Subse* 
quently to the Toleration Act^ tlie Dbsenters of Exeter appear to have been 
numerous and powerful ; and the Presbyterians alone founded three con- 
gregations, which were served in rotation by four ministers. In tlic year 
17l3i the Rev, James Peirce (since well-known for his learned and valu^ 
able commentary on some of St, Paura Epistles) became one of these four 
associated ministers. He, it appears, liad already been led to surrender 
much of the orthodoxy in which he had been brought up, by studying the 
writings of Clarke and Whiston \ and though it is admitted that 'this w$m 
far from being the case with a large majority of the congregation, tliere 
is good reason to believe that iicveral, and those the most disposed to read 
and speculate on such subjecte, had already partaken to a considerable ex- 
tent of a similar change. The same was certainly true of at least one of 
his colleagues, Mr, Hallet, and of a large portion of the aiudents who were 
in training for the ministry at a seminary under his direction, aome of whom 
afterwards became conspicuous among the leading Liberal divines of the 
next age. These circumstances, doubtless, added not a little to the heal 
iind bitterness of the disputes which soon afterwiu-ils arose. 

We have not space here to ent^r into all the particulars of the unpleasaul 
disputes and quarrels which ensued ; and whicli are chicOy deserving of 
notice as havin;^ given rise to the celebrated Salterns Hall controversy ; an 
application having been made to the general body of dissenting ministefs 
in London, who drew up a aeries of * Advices for Peace\ in the event of 
differences of opinion arising betw^een minister and people, or between 
difierent parties of a congregation. In these advices, a powerful party pro- 
posed to include a declaration of adherence to the doctrine of the Trinttyt 
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as ea^preased in tlte tirtit article of the Church of England* On this a vehe- 
tnent controversy arose not only on the general question of sabseription, but 
on this particular doctrine^ and a multitude of pamphlets appeared on both 
sides . Ulrimately the non-subscribing party carried it by four ; but as the 
Independents voted unanimously for subacriptioii, the majority on the op- 
posita side among the Presbyterians must have been mueh more eon si- 
"derable, ^ 

At Exeteri these divisions led to a final separation of the heterodoic 
minorityj amounting' to about three hundred in number, who founded a 
new church under the miaistry of Messrs. Pelrce and Hallet, This con- 
gregation maintained a distinct existence down to the year 1810 ; when the 
two societies finding that there was no longer any material diiference be- 
tween them on doctrinal points, again united* The orthodox majority^ 
many of whom in the course of these dtspy tes had manifested not only high 
Calvinism but a violent and bigoted spirit, retained possession of the ori- 
ginal places of worship* In the lapse of years, however, from the operation 
of various causes, they gradually relaxed from the rigour of their early creed j 
or rather, perhaps, it may have been, that one generation had passed away, 
and another had succeeded, less under the influence of strong prejudice, 
and more disposed to Ibten and examine* Hence, in 1749, Mr* Micaiah 
Towgood, the celebrated author of the ' Dissenting Gentleman's jjettera,* 
though well known to be an Arian, of probably a lower school than that of 
Mr, Peirce, was invited to be their minister ; in which office he continued 
tot more than thirty years, till in I7i?^» the infirmities of advanced age led 
hitii 16 resi^ it. During this period, the process of change had continued 
in the same direction : till, on Mr. Towgood's retirement, it appears that the 
desaendantj} of the congregation which had ejected the Arian Peirce, would 
gbidly have obtained the services of the still more obnoxious Priestley.* 

The Rev. James Manning-, who had been for some years Mr, Towgood'« 
collea^ie, was a man of si mi liar views and spirit ; and wjth him was 
associated in 1 784 » the Rev* Timothy Kenrict* This eminent person was 
educated at Daventry, under Dr. Ashworth and Mr* Robins* His origin 
nal sentiments had been Calvinistic ; and are said to have been accompanied 
with a considerable portion of that gloom which seems to be the natural 



* See a letter from Dr. Prieitley to Mr. Bretl&ad, inpt^rtcd in Rutt'fi Lifp of Pi-ieBll^yt 
voL L page 3i9. 
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eflbet of sucli senlinieiits on a conscjenttous and deeply reflecting mind* But 
a more careibl and repeated study of the scriptures led him by degrees to 
reject tbe principles from which Bueh consequences were deducible, and at 
the time of hia settlement at Exeter, it would appear that hiii opinions 
nearly coincided with the Arianism of Whiaton and Clarke, But he waa 
not a man to * make up his mind' to any conclusloiii, in such a sense as 
to preclude all further investigation, which he pursued with great diligence 
in concert witli his friend Mr. Belsham^ at that time Theological Tutor at 
Daventrj', and, like Iiim^ was led by degrees to the firm conviction that 
Jesus was simply as he b described by St* Peter *' a man approved of God 
by nuraclesi and wonderai, and signs, which God did by him/ He al^i 
embraced very decidedly the philosophical principles; which rendered him 
from tins time one of the most zealous members of what has since been 
called by some Hhe Priestley and Belsbam school' of Unitarian diTines^ 
The infiuence of tliese principles would appear to have strongly cliaraeter- 
isced his public services, if we may judge from some of the di«coursea 
included in the posthumous publication of hJs Sermons ; particularly ihom 
on the State of the Dead, on Gospel Motives, and on tbe Moral Sense, 

In 1701, Mr, Kenrick was mainly instrumental in estabhahing the 
western Unitarian Society * of which we sbaU give a more particular account 
elsewhere. It is a somewhat remarkable fact, illustrative of the jneonBis- 
tencies of which honest and weU*meaning men are sometimes guiUy, that 
At the first Anniversary meeting of this Society, which was held at Cxet^r, 
in 1794, the Trustees of George's Meeting actually refused Mr* Kenrick 
the li&c of his own chapel for the purpose. They were probably Induced 
to this step, rather by a sudden access of timidity occasioned by the 
political agitations of the time, than by any habitual jealousy of Unitsri- 
nnism; though it must be reffiembered, that at that period, and long 
afterwards, the constitution of the Society was so framed as to cxcludr 
believers in the pre-existence of Christ from being members of it, 

Mr* Kenrick wsis active and assiduous^ not merely as a preacher, but in 
the discharge of all oilier pastoral duties, and particularly in the religiotia 
instructions of the young. On this subject he published, in HSI^c, a 
valuulile discourse, entitled * An inquiry into the best method of comtntini- 
eating Rehgiou** Knowledge to Young Men ;' the iuggestiona containrd 
in which lui afterwards carried into effect with greit iticeeta. 

Mr. Kenrick died in 1804; since which time, under Uie suecehJiivr 
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niiniHtralions of Carpenfen Hint'ki*, and Aeton, men of whom the least thai 
afi be said is, lb at upuu them the mantle of their predecessors liaa 
dir^i-t^' Elded not utiwarthilj, it m no matter of surprise that the Society 
tts^inbUng in George*s Meeting, Exeter, haa continued to prosper ^ and to 
exhibit a satisfactory example of the practical cfHcacy of l^nitarmn 
Chrkli^nity* 

CROSS-STREET CHAPEL, MANCHESTER. 



A congregation was first gathered, and a chapel erected in this locality, in 
1672, under the protection of the teniporary indulgence j^anted hy Charles 
IL The building was destroyed by a Jacobite mob in the rebellion of 1715, 
after wliich a Parliamentary grant waa obtained for tlie erection of the 
pre^nt clmpeL The first miniater was the Rev. H, Newcome, cjt!eted 
ttom the coUegiata ebufch of that town. He was a man of eousiderable 
enunence in his day, and took part on the orthodox side, in the trinitajrian 
controversy so wannly agitated in the last decade of the 1 7tli centtiry. He 
died in 169^* He wassuccet^ded by Mr. John Chorkon^ to whom Mr. lames 
Conjagham wm asftociated aa assistant and colleague in 17U0. Tiiese gen* 
tlemen were also connected in the conduct of an academy, for the education 
of ministers in the Presbyterian denomination. Of their religious opinions 
no record h extant; but the probability is, that they were moderately 
orthodox. Mr. Coningham removed to London in 1712, in consequence, 
it would appear, of divii*ions and disorders among his people at Manchester, 
JSThcther these a rote from doctrinal diiferenees, I have not been able to 
n, but it is not improbable. 
Tile first minister of this congregation who is known to have professed 
Ariajiismt was ilr* Joseph Mottershead, who settled here in 1717, and con- 
tinued till tiie year 1771, when he died at the advanced age of 88* 
WheUter he had embraced Arianism at the time of his settlement in 
fanehester, cannot be ascertained; but in 1738, we find his name attached 
m reeommendatory preface to Mr. Bourn *s Leeturea to Children and 
Young People, along witli those of Mr* Roj^eTRon, of Derby, Mr. Grove 
and Dr. .^nior)', of Tatmfcon, and Doctors Chandler and Benson, of Loudon ; 
a]] t^minent leaders of the liberal party : a proof at once of his deviation 
tram orthodoxy, and of his high reputation amonj^ his brethren. About ihh 
» he received as his colleague Mr. John Seddon, who iiilerwarda became 
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I US son-in-law.* In 17C1 Mr. Set! (J on preached a series of discourse* 
on tJie Person of Christ, in wUitrh a belief in his strictly human nature wa« 
openly avowed^Yor the first time, perhaps^ among tJie Presbyterians of Lan- 
cashire. He states tliat he is fally aware that the greater part of hia €*on- 
gregation are of a diiferent opinion ; but he rcminids them in his 
introduction of the liberal principles on which their imion as a religtonit 
society was founded. * It is your glory to be able to hear opinions which 
have long prevailed called in question, and to give up such as» upon exami^ 
nation, appear to be groundless and indefensible, ' Some members of the 
congregation applied, it is said, to Mr, Mottershead to argue the matter 
with liim ; on winch Mr< Motterahead did so, and returned with the firank 
acknowledgement that he had not only not succeeded in convincing his son- 
in-law of his error, but had been almost convinced by him that he was right. 
A remarkable instance of candour and liberality at a very advanced age. 

Dr. Priestley, who was at this time one of tJie tutors at Warrington » 
speaks of Mr. Seddon as being the only * Socinian' in the neighbourhood , 

* The state of opiDlans vjiiQiig tbe Muich«fit)er Diiftenters about Ihis period m&j be 
iUaitrated by the followmg extract of a letter from Dr. Hibbert Warp, author of a 
Hiitory of the MancJiMter Collegiate Charch^ to the Rev. W. Gaskell, and by bim 
kind! J communiealed to tbe present writer. * During a wanu political tuid reHgiou« 
coatroveray m the year Hl-S, between Dr. Deacoti, a faniouii Jacobite and Non*jurorj 
With the Wliig uid Presbyterian party of Manchester, the Chester Courant iMerted 
thai it irouM be more for the honour of the Manchester Church of England clerf^ to 
be tbe frieods and familiars of Dr, Deaeon, than it would be in convene with Calvimittieal 
0t£ieDtere/ In reply to tbis observation » the Reir. Mr. Owen, a Disseutjng tniniiter 
at Rocbdale, In a p&znpblet written by him ag^iiinat Dr. Deacon, remarks, ' Aa to Ui« 
Ctlviniatieal DlsKeaten, *lk pietitmed Ihrre Kre not nisny al Man eh ester, perhaps none, 
tliat aHect to dhtiiigiiiili tbemielves by tlml name.* Mr. Owen then proeecdt to com* 
plhneni the Diisentera of Manchester, by statin}^ that * he does not know a Bociety in 
any eonununion lh«t euterfains more rational and eon li stent notions of reti^on, virtue, 
and irf^vemtneoL' See a pamphlet (p. 7) entitled, * Dr. Deacon li^'d before bit own 
Tribunal/ by J. Owen, Mancbeiter, 1H8. 

These remarks doubtless apply chiefly, if not exclusively, to the Presbyterian congrt • 
gallon Rl that time assembling in Cross-street Chapel. Then there eould have been 
few Independents, or perhaps none, in Manchester, or it could t^ot have been said thai 
there were no Dissenters there who affected to call themselves Calviuistv. A» for the 
Dumefous body of Dissenters in thst toirti now called Independents, they, it in believed, 
are entirely i new »eet, having no historical conneiion wbataoefer with the puty m 
dcnomlnfited in the Unt age of English Nonconformity. 
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and adds, * we all wondered at him.' There is reason to think that all, 
or nearly all, the parties to whom he liere refers, saw reason, not long 
afterwards, to change their views on this question. 

Mr. Mottershead contributed to the first volume of the Theological 
Repository an Essay on the Sacrifice of Christ, which, at the same time 
tliat he uses, in a modified sense, the terms atonement and sacrifice, 
utterly disclaims the prevalent notion of this sacrifice being necessary to 
appease the wratli of God, or reconcile him to his sinful, but penitent, 
children. In short, there is very little difference, except in the use of one 
or two ambiguous expressions, between his doctrine and that most com- 
monly received by Unitarians at present. At the death of Mr. Mottershead, 
Mr. Robert Gore was chosen minister, who was succeeded in 1779 by 
Mr., afterwards Dr. Barnes. Both these gentlemen were highly popular 
preachers, and are understood to have embraced the same Arian doctrine 
and modified notions of the atonement, with their predecessor. Mr. Har- 
rison, the colleague of both, \fras a humanitarian ; and by this time similar 
views were becoming more and more prevalent in the congregation. 
Under the subsequent ministry of Mr. Grundy, and of Messrs. Robberds 
and Gaskell, the present ministers, these opinions are probably almost 
universal. The average number of stated attendants is about 600. 



The examples which have now been given of the history of particular 
congregations among the old Presbyterian Dissenters, will, perhaps, be sufli- 
cient to illustrate the mode of operation of the general causes which we have 
endeavoured to trace. Though taken from distant parts of the country, it 
will be seen that, making allowance for peculiar and accidental circum- 
stances, they exhibit a very close analogy ; and the same analogy would be 
observable in almost every other which might have been adduced. It will 
have been perceived, that the early profession of Anti-trinitarianism, was 
materially influenced by the writings and high reputation of Clarke and 
Whiston, to which might be added those of Emlyn and Peirce. To this 
influence it was probably, in a great measure, owing, that most of the liberal 
divines among the Dissenters of that period embraced Arian opinions ; 
which became, in fact, almost universally prevalent among the English 
Presbyterians before the middle of the eighteenth century. Very few 
individuals, and perhaps no congregations at that period, receded further 
than this from the orthodoxy of the day. Dr. Lardner, indeed, so early 
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as 1 73i>» wrote Mi celebrated letter on the Loj^os ; but it was not publifilied 

till nearly thirty jeara aflter wards, and then without hia name. He had, 
however, before this time, in 1 747» given from the pulpjt a statement of 
what he calls theNazarean doctrine, in four discourfieson Philippians n, 5 — 9, 
where he reviews the various doctrines on the person of Christ, in terras 
which leave no doubt where his own preference lay* About the same 
period, Dn C. Fleming cxpresaed the lame opinions, in a seriea of Lectures 
on the introdnetion to St. John'it Gospel. He expected, he telb us, that 
the avowal would lead to a secession of some memherB of his congregation, 
which does not, however, seem to have taken place. In 1756, appeared a 
poftthumoiiB volume, by the Rev* Moses Lowraan, one of the raoat learned 
divines among the Presbyterian Dissenters of that day, in which he shows 
nt large, tliat the divine appearances under the Old Testament were 
fippearanees of the true God himself, and not as the A ri a ns supposed, of a 
subordinate being acting in his name. 

It seems to have been the publications of Lardner and of Lowman oo tlie 
Logos, which led Dr. Priestley, and several of bis frteTids about the same 
period (1767), to abandon the Arian opinions they had hitherto professed. 
Hence the Arian controversy largely occupied the attention of Unitarian 
writers at this period* At present, it is believed^ that there are very few 
congregations remaining in Engknd which continue to be charaeterisced by 
these opinions* 

Thfs result, among others of great interest and importance, was probably 
Mceelerated by the introduction of another element of progress into the * religi- 
ous mind' of the age, in the secession of a small but honourable band of Unita- 
rian confesKors from the Established Church « Unlike the Latitudinarian 
divines who preceded them, they abandoned their stations of usefulness and 
comfort, and some of them flattering prospects of higher preferment and dia~ 
ttnction, and threw themselves on the world 'not knowing whilher tMej 
went'. In addition to Uicir high-souled Christian principle and integrity, 
many of them were also men of character and reputation for eminent 
talents, and theological learning, abundantly displayed in many vatuahle 
writings in vindication of the doctrines for which they had sacrificed so much; 
and to these tliey were enabled to give the additional weight and influenc*, 
which a literary work must always possess, when we reeeive it from the hands 
of a man deservedly esteemed not only for talents but for rare and admirablo 
virtue B. Need we mention such well-known namea as Robertson ^ Lindsey» 
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J ebb, Diiney, Wakefield, Palmer, and others, who, througb evil report 
iitid gQod report, witnessed a good cunfession for the sake of Chriitiao truth ! 
It wodd be superfluous to enlarge on the merits of such men ; but an 
accounli however limited, of the rise and progress of UnUarianism in England, 
would be justly deemed imperfect, if hononr due were not given to names 
like these. We introduce them here, more particularly with reference to the 
tendency which they certainly promoted of the Presbyterian Dissenters of 
ihejf dny, towards the belief in the simple humanity of Jesus Christ ; a 
doctrine which most of them embraced and zealously maintained. 

UNITARIANISM IN SCOTLAND. 

The history of Preshyterianism in Scotland has been, in many respect s^ 
nearly the reverse of that which we have had occasion to trace in England. 
In the time of the Commonwealth, there was a close resemblance, if not 
nn entire identity, both in doctrine and in eceleaiastical constitution* The 
Presbyterians in both countries were strict Calvlnists, and were disposed 
to exereise church authority with a high hand j the one possessed what 
ihe other aimed at, a connexion with, and establishment under, the auspices 
of the State* Both were sybjected to persecution during the inanspicious 
rel^s of Charles 11* and James II>; but the result, partly owing to the 
^mer and harsher features o the Scottish national character of that period, 
11(1 partly to the stronger hold which the Presbyterian system of church 
government possessed on the affections of the great mass of tlie people, was 
mittcrially different. The causes already enumerated, which appear to have 
led to a considerable diffusion of the spirit of inquiry in England, h;id httlc* 
or no influence in Scotland; so that when the change came in 1688, it 
erely produced a reverse in the position of the contending parties — the 
downfall of the Episcopal, and there-installation of the Presbyterian Church, 
in the full possession of iu original ecclesiastical powers as a national estab- 
lisliment, and with a disposition little softened by the severe diseipHne it ha<l 
gone through. None of the repeated schisms, which have since taken place 
in the Scottish Church, down to the present time, have had any reference 
to doctrinal difierences, unless it be, that the Calvinism of the separatists 
hat generally been of a higher and more rigid form than that of tiie estab- 
Unhnient. A small, but highly respectable school of liberal divines, existed 
^tcHie time, of which SimpMon, Hutebeson, and Leechman, were jointly foun- 
der, in the University of Glasgow ; but these produced very little per* 
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manent effect on the religious character of the people, and are now, we 
l)elieve, passed away without leaving any successors. The first public 
avowal of Unitarianism in Scotland, was in the formation of a small society 
at Montrose, by Mr. W. Christie, in 1783, and the impression was followed 
up by the Rev. T. F. Palmer, with great zeal, and for a time, with con- 
siderable apparent success. But when he was unhappily separated from 
his flock, as was generally thought by a vigour beyond the law, and exiled 
to the antipodes, it seemed as if the impression which had been made was 
effaced, and that the work was to be renewed from the beginning. This 
was probably not altogether the case ; though the societies which had been 
formed were almost entirely dispersed, yet many scattered individuals 
remained, who afterwanls united themselves to the congregations which have 
since been gathered at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, and other places. A 
renewed impulse was given in 1808 and 1809, by the missionary visits of 
Messrs. Wright, Campbell, rnd Lyons, and the result was the speedy revival 
of permanent societies in Edinburgh and Glasgow, which after assembling in 
obscure and inconvenient places for some years, were at length enabled to 
erect commodious chapels. To these have ever since resorted congregations, 
for the most part numerous and flourishing, though liable, of course, to the 
fluctuations which a new and rising cause, peculiarly exposed to the preju- 
dices and hostility of surrounding parties, must expect often to experience. 
The Chapel in Union Place, Glasgow, was opened Nov. 15, 1812, by 
Mr. James Yates, who preached on the occasion an excellent sermon on 
the ground of Unitarian dissent. The statements contained in this sermon 
were made the basis of a series of lectures by Dr. Wardlaw, on what he 
calls the *Socinian controversy;' which form certainly one of the most 
eloquent, and perhaps the most able defences of Trinitarian orthodoxy. To 
this Mr. Yates replied, in a * Vindication of Unitarianism,' which called 
forth a second volume from Dr. Wardlaw, entitled, * Unitarianism incapable 
of Vindication.* W^ith Mr. Yates's * Sequel' to his Vindication, the con- 
troversy terminated. It is not for us to pronounce on its merits ; but we 
think an impartial reader, whatever judgment he may form in other respects, 
will at least admit that in the latter part of the discussion, the Unitarian 
has the advantage in point of temper. Dr. Wardlaw's lectures having 
been originally addressed to a large and crowded audience, are naturally more 
declamatory, and abound in passages addressed with great skill, not so 
much to the understandings, as to the feelings and, perhaps we might say. 
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Ui the passions af hta hearera ; while Mr, Yatei*s reply was prepared imme- 
diately for tbe press* and is more exclusively critical and argumentative* 
That each party claimed the victory for its own champion, h only in the 
ordHiiary course of things on aueh occaaicna. Mr, Yatea was auceeeded 
in 1817, hy Mr. Mardon, on whose removal to England his place was 
supplied by Mr« Harris^ whose talents and 2eal rendered him for nearly 
twt-nty years, a main stay and promoter of the Umtarian eause in ScotJand* 
The present minister is the Rev. John Boucher, from the Royal Institution, 
Belfast. — The establishment of tlie Unitarian con^egalioii at Edinburghj 
was nearly contemporancoua with that of Glasgow, under the ministration 
of Dr. South wood Smith, who here pubUshed his moat interesting and 
valuable * Illustrations of the Divine Government.^ The pulpit haa since 
heen occupied by Messrs. Hulland, Bakewcll, Stannus, Maclellan, and 
Harris, who has been Bucceeded on his recent removal to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne» by Mr. Shaen, late of Lancaster* Regular congregafcions have been 
formed at Aberdeen, Dundee, Paisley, and Greenock ; in addition to which, 
smaller societies exiat in many places, which though as yet unprovided 
either with a meeting-house, or stated minister, arc not unmindful of the 
encouraging assurance, ' Wherever two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I present in the midst of them.' 

DISSENTING ACADEMIES. 

The ejected mintatera, those at least who belonged to the Presbyterian 
party, had mmt of them received a University education ; and reckoned in 
their number not a few of the most eminent men for talents and learning, 
whom either the English Church, or the age in which they lived, could boaati 
The powerful Intiuenee of such men aeems to have impressed on the whole 
lioily a deep and permanent conviction of the paramount importance of a 
highly t*ducated ministry ; and when they ibund Uiemselves excluded from 
the raiisL'alled nixtioual seats of learning, they took measurea almost from the 
Erst, even in the period of adversity and persecution, to supply the demand 
for a tzunistrj of this character, by such means as their own resources and 
(TicerticmB enabled them to procure. 

The history ol* the Dissenting acadetniest commencing with that of 
Frankland, in 1670, and brought down through soccessjve vicissitudes of 
struggle, prosperity, decline, and subst^juent revival to the present day, 
might form one of the most interesting chapters in the historyt not only of 
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Tcligion, but of mental cultivation in general in this country. It migTiF 
aerve to illuBtrate one important and satisfactory truth ; that the cluef pur- 
pose of education I considered as an instrument for leading out the rnind^ for 
developing its powers, and not only preparing it, hut furnishing it witb the 
ineansj for active, efficient, and honourable exertion, is not nearly so de- 
pendent as many seem to suppose, on the abundance of external resources* 
In the budneM of preparation for the Christian ministry, a determined 
purpose, a serious frame of mind^ duly impressed in the outset with a suita'^ 
b!e conviction of the excellence and value of its intended office, and ready to 
consider all tlie acquisitions within its reach, with a reference to this leading 
object, is more likely to ensure success in the midst of a constant struggle 
with diHiculties and privations, than a worldly or indifferent spirit, though 
surrounded with alt the appliancea and means which the richest estublish- 
ments, and most renowned Universities could bestow > Accordingly^ though 
it may he admitted that our mgst accomplished classical scholars, and many, 
by no means all, of our most profound mathematicians, and men of science, 
have been trained at Oxford and Cambridge, yet, iaken as a hadf/, the 
alumni of the Dissenting, and more especially of the Presbyterian academres, 
have not been greatly behind oven in these respects, and in such learning 
as is of a properly theologicai character^ in its adaptation lo the suceeisAi] 
study and knowledge of the Scriptures, tliey have been superior to the 
clergy of the Establishment, CcrUunly the ex pi est provision for thculogical 
instruction properly so caUed, in the univemties, h^ often been complained 
of as very meagre and insufficient We do not deny that there have been 
I^wthsand Konnicolta in the various departments of sacred literature^ who 
could not be matched among the Dissenters ; but these, it is believed, af<^ 
exceptions to the general nile» As to the m&ral endowments for the minis- 
terial office, it would be invidious to make a comparison, except in at 
(kr BM these have been derived from the more liberal constitution of tht 
Bissenting places of education, from the spirit of free inquiry professed and 
encouraged there, and from the absence of those shackles which are hut 
too likely to tiestrain the theological student from pursuing his researched 
to any conclusions which might interfere with his success in the world« 

A due regard being had to their more limited numbers, it is conecived 
that the Presbyterians can point to more ihiin their share of names, honour- 
ably dif^tinguished in the literary and intellectual history of their country ; 
of men, who have contributed, either by their writings, or justriietians, or 
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aal influence, to promote the progress of mental culture, the ca,nse of 
I education, and the diffuaion, not only of theological, but of all kinds 
of tisefu] knowledge. The admirable principles of Scripture criticism ai»d 
interpretation, so well exemplified by Mr* Locke, were firat succesKfuIly 
carried out by Peirce, HalleE, Benson, and Taylor, in their application to 
the remainder of the episstles. And there is reason to think, that tiie 
example set by these eminent critics, wai one of the stimulating causes 
which led, in the latter part of the century, to the extraordinary develop- 
ment of t!io German theological school. The indefatigable labours of 
Lardner, in ascertaining and stating, in al] the fallness of its details, the 
eridenee for the credibility of the Gospel History, have been acknowledged 

r later writers of all sects and parties, even by those who lield in abhorrence 
bis doctrinal creed ; some of whom have aifeeted to wonder, that one who 
had surrendered, as they thought, the citadel of the Gospel, should be so 
earnest and zealous a defender of its outworks. The deistical controversy, 
which was actually carried on in the early part of the last century, by 
Woolston, Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, and Bolingbroke, was maintained 
on the part of revelation, mainly by champions from the anti-trinita- 
rian ranks ; and the replies of Chandler, Foster, Fleming, Benson, and 
Leland, are elaborate and complete. It may be added, that these soldiers 
ci Christy so skilful in the use of their spiritual weapons, were among the 
Urst to disclaim the nse of any others, and to deprecate and protest against 
the interference of the arm of flesb in this holy warfare, Hallet, Chand- 
ler, XfOwman, and Taylor, were among the most eminent men of their day 
in biblical, especially in oriental literature. It may be, that the Church 
can bring forward contemporary names which deserve to rank higher than 
these, but they are not many. 

Let it not be supposed, because the course of our argument has led us to 
dwell chiefly on the Unitarian worthies of the olden time, that these men 
had no successors* Confining ourselves to such as filled a considerable 
space in the public eye, successors, by no means inferior either in merit or 
eminence, may be found in such men as Price, Priestley, Kippis, Rees, 
Cappe, Belsham, Cogan, Simpson, Kenrick, Carpenter, Sec, 

But little can now be collected of tlie mode of instruction pursued in the 
earlii^tof thenon*conformist seminaries ; in those, however, which originated 
n«jt Uii*T than the beginning of the eighteenth century, it is well ascertained, 
botlt that tlie high intelLcctusil standard of the first race of Presbyterian 
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divines was iuOy maintained, luid that the liberal principles which charac- 
tomed the whole constitution of their body, were carried into full operation * 
That the academies under the conduct of J ones, Warren, Dixon, and 
Halle t, were thus, as wc tlunk, honourably distinguished, there is the mast 
abundant testimony ; and the same character belongs, perhaps in a still 
greater extent, to their succeMorSi Grofc, Latliam, and Eotheram. From 
the&e lustitntions issued, among manj others of a stmilar spirit and charac- 
ter, thougli less known to fame, the men of whom we have already made 
honourable mention ; who acted eansistently through life on the principles 
they had imbibed in the course of Uieir education, and by thi.ir learning, 
abilities, valuable writings, and high moral and intelleetual eminence, 
doubtless exercised a most powerftd influence in diffusing the theological 
opintons they had now fully and openly embraced* The principles on which 
these eminent men proceeded, when they engaged actively In the work of 
academical instruction, are well stated in the following impressive charge lu 
hii pupils, by one of the most distinguished of ihoDit Dr. Jolm Taylor. 



* L 1 solemnly charge you, in the name of the God of Truth, and of our 
Lord Jestis Chn«t» who is the way, and the truth, and the life, and before 
whost! judgment seat you mu^t in no long time appear, that in \i\\ your 
sludics and enquiries of a religiouii nature, prcBcnt or future, you do 
constantly, carefully ^ impartially, and conijeientioiisly, attend to evidence, a» 
it lies in the lioly Scriptures, or in the nature of things^ and in the dictates 
of reason ; citutiously guarding again:st the sallies of imagination, and the 
fallacy of ill-grounded conjecture. 

* IL That you admit, embrace, or assent to no prineiple, by me taught 
Of advuncecl, but only so far as it shall appear to you to be supported and 
JQidHed by proper evidence from Tevelation» or the reason of things, 

'III, That if, at any time herealWri any prineiplt? or sentiment by mo 
tAitght or advanced, or hy you admitted and embraced, shaU, ujion impar- 
tiil itid faithful examination, appear tu you to be dubious or fake, ymi 
either suspect* or totally reject, such princip!<^ or »$cntimcnt. 

' IV* That you keep your mrnds always open to evidence. That you 
labour to banish from your breasts all prejudice, preposscssiori, and psirly 
«tfii]. I'hat you «tudy to live in peace and love, with all your iclIoW' 
CliristtanK, and tliat you itcadily assert for yourselvei, and freely allow tu 
others, the urudienahle righu of judgment and eonsclencri' 
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The same Hbeml and eiiLIghtened spirit was also manifested, to n great 
extentt m the academy of the excellent aad amiable Doddridge, tliough an 
independent in connexion, and notwithstanding the efforts repeatedly 
made to induce blm to adopt a niQre rigid plan ; efibrti which he always 
steadily resisted* But aa a consequence and result of thk liberal system, 
it appeared that even tlie personal influence and moderate orthodoxy of the 
tt^adierdid not prevent a large portion of the pupils from adopting anti- 
trinltarian vieiTB, of %vhich some of the most distiDguished advocates in the 
succeeding generation were trained In thia institution. Of this class were 
Clark, Kippis, Iloltand, Bolton, Tarmcn Cappe, and many others. In this 
rctpect the character of this institution descended to its successor at Daven- 
tjy, and a similar consequence ensued^ to perhaps a still greater extent * 
On the other hand, Dn Priestley (who was brought up among the Inde- 
pcndenta, though he afterwards joined the Fresbyterians,) teUs ua^ that at 
ih*^ acadeiTiy at Mile -End, to which his friends were at first desirous to 
Huud him, every student was not only required to subscribe his assent to 
ten articles of the strictest Calvinism, but to repeat bis subscription every 
SIX months. 

We have already spoken of the academy under the management of Mr. 
Uailet, of Exeter, in the early pari of the last century* A similar institu- 
tion was set on foot in the same city, about the year 1 760* and carried on 
IW several years, with conaiderable reputation! by Mr. Towgood and Mr* 
M<;riva)e, the friend and correspondent of Lardjier, On the death of Mr. 
M- In 1771, it was discontinued; but was revived in 170^* by Mr. Kenrick, 
dUBisled by Mr, Bretland^ as mathematical tutor. This was strictly a 
dotnestio institution, and wa^? chicdy confined to the limited number whom 
Mr. Kenrick could receive into hit own houae. The lamented and, in our 
view of things, premature decease of its excellent conductor, in 1804, 
brought this undertaking to a dose; but in that short time iicveral were 
wholly or partially prepared for eminent; statioTis, which tJaey have since 
occupied in our churches. The Library belonging to tliis institution was 
transferred by its trustees to York, and M\ forms a part of the very 
valuable library of the Manchester New College. 

TIjc earlier Dtsaenting academies were cliieily private establishments, con- 
ducted by a pttiticular individual, and depending on tlie continuance of his 
lifie and healfh* An attempt was made to give a more public character iiud 
permanent form to the academy established at Warrington, in 1757* Thi» 
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institution was supported mainly by the annual subscriptions of the more 
opulent members of Presbyterian congregations, chiefly in the north of 
England, and its management was entrusted to a Committee of the sub- 
scribers. Under iheir auspices, several of the most eminent men of whom 
the connexion could boast, were successively entrusted with the different 
departments of instruction, and the course was adapted not merely for train- 
ing ministers, but to afibrd a liberal education to young men destined for 
other professions, and for the various occupations of active life. The names 
of Taylor, Aikin, Priestley, Enfield, Walker, and Wakefield, gave a deserved 
celebrity to tliis institution, and for the greater part of its brief term of 
twenty-five years it was apparently in a flourishing and prosperous state, 
80 that its more eanguine friends might, perhaps, anticipate a lengthened 
period as likely to ensue, in which the lively picture of its distinguished 
poetess would continue to be applicable : 

Mark where its simple front yon mansion rears, 
The nursery of men for future years ; 
Here callow chiefs, and embryo statesmen lie. 
And unfledged poets short excursions try ; 
While Mersey's gentle current, which too long 
By fame neglected, and unknown to song, 
Between his rushy banks, no poet's theme, 
Had crept inglorious, like a yulgar stream, 
Reflects the rising seats with conscious pride, . 
And dares to emulate a classic tide. 

Mrs. Barbauld. 

But the inherent and radical defects of its constitution were such as to 
render its decline and fall almost inevitable ; and, in fact, it can rarely be 
expected that any seminary, depending for its reputation mainly on the 
personal character of its principal conductors, and for its pecuniary support 
on the contributions of a scattered and fluctuating body of annual sub- 
scribers, should long maintain its existence, after its original projectors and 
supporters are called away.* In 1783, it was accordingly found necessary 
to discontinue it ; but after a short interval, two other institutions aroee 
to supply its place, one at Hackney, the other at Manchester. The former 

* For a detailed and very interesting account of this Institution, see a series of papers 
under the signature V. F., in the Monthly Repository, voL viii. 



of tiic^ was set on foot under auspices apparently the moat favaurable, both 
in respect of pecuniary resonrces, and the combination of eminence and 
ability which waa collected together in its adminiat ration. Various causes, 
however, partly growing oot of the raiamaTiagement of its Enancial con^ 
cern^i — partly owing to the political excitements and exasperations of tlie 
ilaj, and partly, as some appear to have thought, to the tmsuita Lien ess of 
a local tty near the metropolis to the calm retirement of a studious life, 
rendered its prosperity short-lived; and ailor a feverish emtence of about 
eight years, the institution waa dissolved,* 

TIte College at Mancliesler waa destined to a longer condnuance. The 
Uieological department was placed successively under the direction of 
Dr Barnes, one of the ministers of Cross Street Chapel, in Munch ester, 
and of Mr, G* Witlker, who had for a ihort time occupied the mathcniaticiil 
chair at Warrington, and who now reraovedj at an advanced period of life, 
from Nottingliam, where he occupied one of the most eligible stations 
among the Dissenters, to enter on this new and arduous dnty>f 

Another gentleman, of high distinction in the scientific world, 
Mr*, aftermarda Dr, Dalton, for some years imdertook the compara- 
tively humble duty of mathematical tutor in the Manchester College. 
But on his retirement, owing to a deficiency in the funds of the 



* For iome JEicUdana remarks oti the ciiufeti of the fail u re of this vpporeally promiaiiig 
■chanct !iee Beliliiun'i MenipirE c»f Liuds«y, p. 281^4, 

f Of thii emiiicitt ptnon, we eatuiot resist ^e temptnlitm to ms€rt Ihc foil owing 
cloc|tteiit, but ja$i portr^ittirus from the pen of Mr, Gilhett Wakefield* Memoir*, p. 237. 

''Hiii Gentleman, take him for all in all, possesses the greatest Tariety of know* 
ttdgii with the moBt mascuhDc understanding of any ronn I ever knew. Hex*, in parti- 
eul^r, a miithematLciaa of singular aecompUah men t. His ** Treatise on the Spheres*' long 
tlnce puhliehed, aad one upon the Cenie Sectionsp m^ the vouchers of mj asserdoa, 
B]« two volumes of Sermoni arc pregnant with the celestial 6rc afgemiis, and the Tigonr 
itt UiiUle sentiments, • * • But those qualificalionB, great and estimahle as they are, 
coMslilute hut a taean portion of his praise. Aft thou loykingi reader, like ^*op iu the 
fablet for a JWits / Don thou wont an jntTcpid spirit in tlie cause of truths lihcrtv, and 
virtuCf^im underiating rectitude of action — >t boundless hospitality— a mind superior io 
every ienaAlion of malice and reBentment— a breast aUBCeptlble of the Irue&l friendship 
and overilowing with the milk of human kindness— an ardour, an €tilhmiiaiim in Jauda- 
hk jmrmitftf char*ietcri«tic of magnanimity — Hn unwearied assidultv» £vcfi to hiB own 
hindraucr iii public services f My Gxperioncc can aBBUre thee^ Ihal thy puifuit may 
t^:3M^!'^ thy duubla be banished, and thy hope realiEed ; for Ikis u the man/ 
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institution, the whole charge of every department was for a time most 
unreasonably thrown on the shoulders of Mr. Walker. What man could 
do, he did ; but it was a burden beyond human strength, and he was soon 
compelled to withdraw from it. 

On the resignation of Mr. Walker, in 1803, it was found no longer 
possible to offer an inducement sufficient to tempt any person of competent 
character and attainments to remove to Manchester as his successor ; and 
the institution itself was consequently removed to York, to be there placed 
in the charge of the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved. Under his direction, 
assisted in the classical department by the Rev. John Kenrick, and in the 
mathematical by the Rev. W. Turner, Jun., and the Rev. W. Hincks, it 
remained for the long period of thirty-seven years. Of this excellent 
person it would be difficult for the present writer to speak in terms adequate 
to the sense he entertains of his merits, and services to the cause of religi- 
ous knowledge and truth, or to the high station he so deservedly holds in 
the estimation of those who have the same cause equally at heart. Suffice 
it to say, that under his auspices, a large portion of those who now occupy 
the most distinguished and important stations in the Unitarian church, 
received their theological education at York. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that the same liberal and tolerant principle which has been already 
pointed out as the peculiar character of the Presbyterian institutions, at 
every period since the Act of Toleration, was equally manifested in this 
institution, while under Mr. Wellbeloved's charge. Its conductors, and 
nearly the whole of its supporters have always been professors of one form 
or other of anti-Trinitarianism, and, therefore, it was not unnatural for the 
public to give it the name of a Unitarian academy. But this is not the 
name which they have themselves chosen to adopt, and they have rather sought 
to decline it, lest it should seem to imply a disposition to prefer the interests 
of Unitarianism to those of truth. Of course, they believe the former to be 
an important part of the latter; for that reason and for that reason only, 
they value and profess it; and for that reason, also, they are persuaded that 
the most free and impartial inquiry can only display in a clearer light its 
claims to be received and honoured as such. 

That in the York Institution a large majority of the theological students 
became Unitarians, ought to excite little surprise, and no suspicion of undue 
influence having been used to render them so. When we consider how 
impossible it is for a youth to enter upon such a course of study, with his 
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WiinJ aUogetlier free from any prcvinua bias or prejutlke of education or 
cDtinexion, or regard to the autbority of those with whom hb **arly years 
lia¥^ been spent, and to whom he has hitherto looked up with almaat 
impUcit defereueej it will l>e perceived, that the prevailing chnracter of his 
theological education is only one out of many influences on which (lis future 
course of thought and of opinion are dependent. But some have occasion- 
ally been led to conclusions difTerent ffom those of their tutors ; and when 
this has been the ca8*?t we can venture to afBrm^ that no disposition has 
been betrayed to regard thcjn with displeasure or suspicion on that account, 
but, on the contrary, an undiminished earaestn^sa has been evinced, to 
assist the researches of those who shewed, in this instance only the more 
unequivocally, their disinterested love of what they helieved to be the 
truths In this lostitution systems of theology have been abandoned, and 
tbr course baa been strictly of a biblical character j the ohject beiijg to assist 
tlje student in making the most extensive acquisition of that knowledge 
whicb nmy facilitate his own enquiries into the ttu^ meaning of Scripture, 
And thus enable him to form his theological system for himself 

In 1839, the advancing years of Mr. Wellbeloved, and otfier causes, led 
to a prevailing wish among many friends of the instilution to bring it back 
to its original locality at Manchester, from whence, in fact, a large part of 
its pecuniary .support had always been derived* The limited scale on which 
it was conducted at York was objected to by some, and ita almost exclusive 
charaeter, in practice though not in theory, was thought undesirable by 
many, to w*hom a place of more general and puhlic education appeared more 
advantageous, by affording a wider field of emulation — by giving the student 
an opportunity of mixing freely with others of various opinions and con- 
nexions, and thus not only promoting a greater enlargement of ideas, and 
counteracting the almost unavoidable tendency in our private academies to 
a ttne'sided view of things, hut preparing them when they come ahroad into 
the world, to adapt their ministrations more effectually to the wants and eir- 
cnmstances of society as it exists^ 8ome of this latter class were anxious to 
have iranferred the institution to London, to be there converted into a sort 
of theolo^c&I school attached to University College. After much discus- 
jnon, it was, however, preferred to re-establish it at Manchester; but on a 
plan considcrjihiy enlarged and remodelled. The object of its most active 
promoters now was, to divest it aa much as possible of its apparently sectarian 
cbAmctefi and make it the basis of a college intended to nflbrd the means 
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of liberal education to the youtli of Manchester and its nelghbourliood in 
general, withoat diatinction of sect or party* For this purpose the theolo- 
gical course was made a distinct department, and placed under entirely sepa- 
rate management. It was distributed into three professorships ; — that of 
Critical and Exegetical Theology by the Rev; R* Wallace* ; that ot Oriental 
Languages and the Pastoral Care by the Hev» J. G* Eobberds ; and tliat of 
Ecdesiastical Hiatory by the Rev. J. J, Tayler. The literary and scien- 
tific departments were considerably extended, and formed into live profes- 
sorships. Mental and Moral Philosophy, Latin and Greek, MathematieBf 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, and Ancient and Modern Hf&tory» 
To these was added in one session, by way of experiment, at tlie charge of 
a zealous friend of the plan, a Professorshi}> of Civil Engineering* Thesi,* 
oflices were respectivt^ly intrusted to men of high and well*merited reputa- 
tion. One of theni* Mr* Newman, was formerly Fellow of Baliol College, 
Oxford, and is the brother of the (late) celebrated leader of the Tractarian 
party in tlie Church. In talents they ajre b, par mhik \ but the fact of his 
accepting the chair of Classical Literature in such an institution as tlie 
Manchester New College, is alone a sufficient proof that ihe Professor hoa 
diverged into a widely different track from his brother in every other 
respect. Some of the other Professors, wc believe, are not members of Ihi? 
Unitarian body, and were even preferred on that account. In fact, in aU 
their arrangements, it seem to have been the earnest endeavour of the Com- 
mittee to comprehend in their plan whatever ought to be found in a place of 
lilieraJ education for all classes, especially in an opulent manufacturing and 
eommercio] district, and at the same time to avoid whatever might preclude 
the members of any party from availing themselves of its advantages. 

The first session commenced in October, 1840 ; and was opened by a 
series of inaugural lectures by the several Professors* These were after- 
wards printed and collected into a volume, which is alone sufficient to giv« 
the reader a very favourable impression of the amount of abilityi learning, 
and high attainmenti which had been as&embk<d in tlie conduct of this new 
undertaking* In fact, it is not too much to adirm, that thete is not, and 
never has been, an academical institution maintained entirely by the volun* 



• iU we wrltt tMi« w« leani «!lli gre^t regret, Ihe mUmtted retignatioii qf tbii gen- 
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ttitytWoris anil public spirit of individual conlributorSi wliich eould stund a 
eompariaon with it in tbese reBpecte. Nevertheless^ when the inquiry is 
made as to the resxUt of all this preparation, we fear the only answer that 
call be made is, that it deserved to succeed. The College, it is true, has pro- 
duced specimens of the culture actually afforded within its walls, of as high a 
character as the lUoSt sanguine of its projectors could have anticipated. It 
is one of the associated colleges in the LDudon University, and the eandi- 
dates for degrees, from Manchester, have, we believe, without an exception, 
been placed in the first class. But the entire number of students has rarely 
exceeded thirty — & number utterly insignificant, when compared either with 
ihe magnitude of the scheme and the amount of its expenditure, or with the 
encouragement which such an institution might have been expected to receive 
in a place of the population and consequence of Manchester. Sufficient 
allowance, it would seem, had not been made for the intensity of sectarian 
prejudice* It was very true that the plan of the institution was to all ap- 
pearance most liberal and comprehensive, and its actual administration not 
leas 80 : but still it was notorious that the subscribers and committee were 
almost to a man Unitarians ; and undt;r these circumstances, in the estima- 
tion of a large class, the better Ihc instruction given was in itself, the greater 
tJie peril to the spiritual interests of those who partook of it. But another 
point of still greater importance was, we fear, equally miscalculated — 
namely, the disposition of the Unitarian laity to give their sons the benefit 
of a liberal education* For these, alone ^ in a place like Manchester, might 
have been expected to have exceeded the trifiing number abovementioned* 
Many friends of the InstitutioHf at a distance, are moreover very averse 
to the idea of sending their sons, for the purpose of study, to such a place 
as Manchester* This, we believe, to be altogether an unfounded prejudice; 
but it still exbts* And some^ we believe, among it« active supporten, 
liavc actually sent their own sons to University College, or even to 
Cambridge; influenced, in all probability, by the considerations already 
alluded to* 

On the whole I the failure of this apparently promising scheme, is far from 
being one of the encouraging signs of the times, whether we consider it with 
reference to the Unitarians in particular, or to the public at large. We fear 
it tends to cotintenance the imputation often brought against our national 
character, that we are so absorbed in commercial and other secular pursuits, 
that we have little time or leisure to bestow on anything else, and estimate 
the value of any branch of education or of knowledge, chiefly, if not solely, 
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by a reference to this comparatively sordid standard. So completely has the 
Manchester New College failed to attract, we do not say the patronage, but 
the attention of the public, that at a recent anniversary meeting of the 
Manchester Athenaeum, one of the speakers, in urging the importance of a 
system of liberal education adapted to the wants of those destined for the 
various departments of active life in a great commercial city, sketched the 
outline of a plan almost identical with it, apparently without being aware 
that he was desciibing not that which might be, but that which actually 
exists, and is disregarded. 

This institution, in either of its localities, has been far from adequate to 
the entire supply of the Unitarian churches. The deficiency has l)een 
filled up from various quarters. Not a few ministers, now settled with 
con»^regations in different parts of England, have received either the whole, 
or the greater part, of their education at the academy at Caermartlien, 
established under the auspices of the Presbyterian Board in I^ondon, for 
the supply of the Welsh churches. This seminary has been always con- 
ducted on the same liberal principle which has marked all the proceedings 
of the Presbyterian Body ; but it did not in this instance lead to so early or 
so complete a change as in many other cases. It is believed, however, 
that at present a majority both of tutors and students are Unitarians. A 
considerable number of ministers are, also, derived from the Royal Insti- 
tution at Belfast, to which theological schools have been attached, both 
by the orthodox and remonstrant Presbyterians of the North of Ireland ; 
and several have passed over into the Unitarian ranks from the Established 
Church, and from different denominations of orthodox Dissenters. Of all 
these classes there are men of high and well-deserved eminence ; but wc 
suspect that the Presbyterians of the first race would hardly have been 
contented to look for their supplies to such various sources, more especially 
to places over the government of which they had no controul ; and might, 
perhaps, have been sometimes alarmed at the unrestrained influx of men 
trained in principles, and animated by a spirit, which they would not hare 
approved. And some, even of late years, have gone so far as to suggett, 
that in order to secure what they justly consider as the inestimable benefit 
of a regularly educated ministry, it would be no deviation from the spirit of 
our free institutions, if a restriction could be placed on the choice, by our 
congregations, of any but such as have been duly certified to have pamed 
through a regular course of theological training. It is evident that, among 
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VLBy no such restriction could ever be brought into practical or effective 
operation, for want of a competent and recognized authority to prescribe 
it; and, in fact, we must be content to take the evil, if it be an evil, which 
occasionally arises from the unlimited exercise of freedom in this respect, 
as much more than counterbalanced by permanent and substantial advan- 
tages. The fact is undeniable, that there have been, and are among us, 
men who, without the advantage of a regular theological education of any 
kind, have taken a high rank among our ablest and most acceptable minis- 
ters. There are, undoubtedly, at all times, occasional exceptions, of 
persons who, by dint of strong natural powers, and an indomitable spirit of 
energy and perseverance, amidst difficulties which would have crushed 
ordinary men, have arrived at eminence, in spite of early disadvantages; 
but it does not follow, on that account, that it is not important, and even 
necessary, to make especial provision for the proper training of that average 
talent from which we must seek for our ordinary and regular supplies. 



We are not aware that Unitarian periodical literature, properly so called > 
can be traced higher than the commencement of the first series of the The- 
ological Repository, in 1768. This very valuable collection of useful con- 
tributions to theological literature took its rise from the accidental production 
of his * Adversaria Sacra,' by Mr. Turner of Wakefield, in one of his friendly 
conversations with Dr. Priestley. The principal contributors were the 
Editor, Dr. Priestley, under the signatures of Clemens, Liberius and Paulinus ; 
Mr. Turner under the signatures Vigilius and Eusebius, Mr. Lindsay, Mr. 
G. Walker, Mr. Cardale, Mr. Merivale, and Dr. Toulmin. But the 
universal practice of employing fictitious signatures makes it difficult in 
some cases to identify the contributors, and several valuable papers have 
not been traced to their true authors. The publication continued at intervals 
till the end of 1771, when it was suspended at the completion of the third 
. volume for want of sufiicient encouragement. The second series commenced 
in 1782, and was kept up till three volumes more had been published, 
when it was again discontinued &om the same cause. Dr. Priestley was 
again the most copious contributor, assisted by Mr. John Palmer, under 
the signature of Christophilos, author of a very interesting and original 
series of papers on the mission of John the Baptist; Mr Thomas Fyshe Pal- 
mer, Mr. Wakefield, Mr. Bretland of Exeter, Mr. Evanson, &c. The whole 
collection will retain its value in the estimation of inquisitive hberal minded 
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theologians, as a standard work, from the great number and variety of ingc« 
nious speculations and original remarks with which it abounds ; and it cer- 
tainly places the theological talents and learning of the liberal Dissenters of 
that age in a very favourable point of view. That it did not succeed as a 
periodical is, however, a subject more of regret than of surprise. The 
inquiries to which it was chiefly devoted, however interesting and valuable 
in themselves, were not such as mostly attract the attention of the genera] 
reader; and its character, or at least its reputation as a sectarian work, 
of course, confined it to a small portion even of the theological public. 
Hence its circulation was of necessity very limited, and insufficient to 
defray the expenses of publication. 

In 1783, a society was formed 'for promoting the knowledge of the 
Scriptures.' Its object, as stated in the sketch of its plan by Dr. Jcbb, 
was to conduct its investigations altogether without regard to theological or 
doctrinal views, on the same principles of criticism and interpretation, as if the 
subject of their study were an ancient classic, or any other human composition. 
The Society consisted chiefly, if not entirely, of Unitarians ; including Bishop 
Law, Mr. Tyrwhitt of Cambridge, Dr. Jebb, Mr. Dodson, and several other 
eminent critics. It is probable that they may have endeavoured to keep 
in view the principle above stated in the conduct of their inquiries; but to 
do it completely is next to impossible, in practice; and accordingly there are 
few, if any, instances in which doubtful passages are interpreted otherwiie 
than in conformity with Unitarian opinions. They published, from time to 
time, a series of papers, forming two volumes, under the title of Commen- 
taries and Essays, published by the Society for promoting the knowledge of 
the Scriptures*, which, notwithstanding this almost unavoidable deviation 
from their professed principle, are many of them of great interest and value 
to biblical students ; but were of too dry and technical a character, to 
extend beyond a comparatively narrow circle. Being for the moat part 
addressed to scholars, they were considered by the public in general at 
belonging to them exclusively. Thus all these publications excited at the time 
but little general attention, and their continuance was of but short duration. 
In fact, the species of periodical literature to which they properly belong, 
had scarcely as yet an existence in this country, and a very important 
channel still remained to be created, through which in our times the press 
exerts a most powerful, and, on the whole, we trust a beneficial influence, on 
the social, the moral, and the religious character of the people. 
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About the commencement of the present century, the attempt was made 
to establish a religious periodical upon Unitarian principles, in a more popular 
form, under the title of the Universal Theological Af agazine, under the edito^ 
rial care of the Rev. R. Vidler. At the end of 1805, this publication was 
discontinued, and gave way to the Monthly Repository of Theology and 
General Literature, under the able management of the Rev. R. Aspland, 
of Hackney, in whose hands the practicability of a permanent periodical, 
expressly devoted to the wants of the general body of Unitarian readers, was 
first demonstrated. Not that even this could ever be said to be, in the 
commercial sense of the word, a profitable concern, as affording a fair pecu- 
niary remuneration for the outlay and the labour expended upon it ; but 
its excellent, — unhappily, we must now 'say, its lamented conductor, was an- 
imated by higher and better motives, and if protected from positive loss, 
was not unwilling to undergo the labour and incur the responsibility for 
the public good. This publication, though abounding with valuable papers,* 
of a -critical and properly theological character, was yet in its general tone 
and complexion adapted to the tastes of a more extensive class of readers ; 
whose wants were consulted, in reviews of the most important works of the 
day which came within its department, especially those of Unitarian writers ; 
in biographical notices of eminent persons ; in articles of intelligence, both 
political and miscellaneous, particularly in reference to the connexion of the 
events of the day, either with the condition and circumstances of our religious 
body, or with the interests of religion in general ; and in discussions of points 
on which its correspondents were not agreed, not seldom conducted in 
quite as animated a strain as the occasion required. 

As the Monthly Repository was for a series of years the only public me- 
dium of communication on subjects generally interesting to Unitarians, 
its occasional correspondents were, of course, very numerous. Among its 
more stated and frequent contributors we may mention more particularly, 
Mr. Belsham, who came forward on several occasions as the champion of 
Humanitarian doctrine against the Arians ; Mr. Frend, who, in addition to 
a great variety of other communications, contributed for a number of years 
an interesting series ofarticles, entitled' the Christian's survey of the Political 
World;' Mr. Turner, of Newcastle, under the signature V. F., (Vigilii 
Filius,) who furnished many contributions to the History of our denomina- 
tion, in a series of historical and biographical notices of our principal 
academies, of the Tutors who presided over, and many of the students who 
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were educated in them; and Mr. Kentish of Birmingham, under the signa- 
ture N., who contributed critical notes on various passages of Scripture, 
many of which he has since collected into a separate volume, so as to render 
them more accessible to the theological btudent. It may be added, too, as 
an honourable characteristic of this periodical, that its pages were as freely 
opened to opponents as friends and supporters ; in the very ample use of 
which privilege, Dr. Pye Smith, among others, experienced, on more occa- 
sions than one, a degree of liberality which would not have been returned, 
we fear, by the editor of any Trinitarian publication. Whatever in the 
shape of intelligence was more particularly interesting to the class among 
which it found the greater number of its readers, is here recorded and 
preserved ; memoirs, more or less complete, of all persons of any note, 
recently deceased, connected with our body, here found a place ; so that, 
on the whole, it is hardly too much to say, that there is little of 
importance bearing on the history of Unitarianism in England, during the 
period of its publication, which is not to be found in the pages of the 
Monthly Repository. 

In 1815, it having been suggested that the Repository, from its size and 
the general character of its contents, was chiefly adapted to a circulation 
among the higher and more educated classes, tlie indefatigable editor was 
induced to establish a new periodical on a smaller scale, with a view to 
supply this deficiency, entitled the 'Christian Reformer.' This was pro- 
fessedly of a more popular character, intended in the first instance for the 
peculiar use of persons of a lower grade in education and acquired know- 
ledge ; and for some time pains appear to have been taken to keep up this 
distinction. It would seem, however, to have been found by degrees that 
any forced attempt to bring down the style of the work was neither neces- 
sary nor acceptable ; and in the latter part of their course there was little to 
distinguish the two publications except the difference of size and price. 

At the end of the year 1 826, the management of the Repository was 
undertaken by an editorial committee, acting under the auspices, we 
believe, of the Unitarian Association, whose aim it was to give it a higher 
literary character and reputation, and to procure for it a more extended 
circulation among the public at large. For this purpose a considerable 
expenditure was incurred, and the former object was to a certain degree 
accomplished, but the latter not to any considerable extent. Subsequent 
changes had at length the effect of divesting the work, in a great measure, if not 
entirely, of its original and proper character as a religious periodical, the 
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acknowledged organ of a particular denomination, and it was devoted almost 
exclusively to light literature, and to the views of a certain political party. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Aspland was induced to extend the plant 
of the Christian Reformer, which he had all along retained in his own hands, 
so as to occupy the place which the Repository had abandoned. This 
enlarged series of the Reformer commenced in 1834, and remained under the 
conduct of its original editor till the end of 1844, when increasing infirmities 
compelled him to resign it, and a new series was commenced in the present 
year under the editorship of his son, the Rev. R. B. Aspland, of Dukinfield. 

In 1826, the Christian Pioneer was commenced at Glasgow, by the Rev. 
6. Harris, and has since been carried on by him at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Newcastle. The professed object of this periodical, as its name 
implies, was to make its way into unexplored regions, to root up prejudices, 
and clear a path for the access of truth. In such times as these, however, 
all such operations must be very slow and gradual, and the influence of the 
Pioneer has been chiefly seen in diffusing information among those who were 
already disposed to receive it. Its * Intelligence' department is generally 
extended, particularly with reference to the proceedings of the Unitarian 
churches in Scotland and the north of Ireland, where its principal circula- 
tion lies. It often contains a judicious selection from contemporary periodi- 
cals on the other side of the Atlantic, of valuable papers and intelligence 
which would otherwise be inaccessible to the greater part of its readers.* 

The Gospel Advocate, edited at Exeter, by the Rev. Henry Acton, was 
set on foot in 1833, and continued for three years with very remarkable 
talent, but did not meet with the encouragement from the public to which 
the high character of the publication seemed to entitle it. It contains 
many excellent dissertations, which are far from meriting tlie oblivion to 
which they seem to be destined. 

In 1835, a new monthly periodical was commenced at Manchester, under 
the editorship of the Rev. Dr. Beard, entitled The Christian Teacher. The 
professed object of this publication was to be not so much a controversial 
as a practical work ; a systematic expounder of those great fundamental 
principles which go to form the spirit of power, of love, and of a soimd mind. 
Its aim was to be not the organ or servant of a party, but the Christian 
family's friend : offering to all of every denomination, who might be desirous 



• At the end of 1845,— since the ahove paragraph waa written,— the Christian Pioneer 
was discontinued. In January, 1846, a new periodical was commenced under the title 
of * The Unitarian,* which we hope will establish itself in the public estimation. 
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of ayailing themselves of it, the means of exhibiting to the world ' all pure 
and healthful influences, a simple, full, energetic exposition of the Gospel ; 
an exposition based on a recognition of man's spirituality, man*s sinfulness, 
and the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.' It contained many excellent 
papers drawn up in conformity with the principles thus expressed ; but was 
by no means exclusively confined to this class of subjects, and in general, may, 
perhaps, be considered to have aimed at a higher literary character than is 
usual with periodicals of this class.* The general appeal, we fear, was but litile 
attended to ; such, indeed, is the prevalence of sectarianism in this country, 
that comparatively few are disposed to ask for instruction or information 
upon such subjects beyond the bounds of their own denomination. If we 
mistake not, both the contents and the circulation of the work depended 
from the first exclusively on the denomination within which it originated. 
In 1838, it was tranferred to the management of the Rev. H. Thorn, of 
Liverpool, and has latterly assumed the form of a Quarterly Review , under 
the joint direction of Messrs. Thom and Martineau, of Liverpool, Mr. J. J. 
Tayler, of Manchester, and Mr. Wicksteed, of Leeds. In its new form it 
has received the title of the Prospective Review ; a title which appeared 
to some almost contradictory, but which will not be found so, when it is 
considered that our object in looking back^ is to derive from experience of 
the past, combined ^ith observation of the present, an estimate of our future 
prospects, and rules for our future conduct. In this point of view, its motto, 
derived from St. Bernard, is singularly appropriate: * Respice, aspice, 
prospice.* 

A more recent addition to the list of Unitarian periodicals, the Inquirer^ 
assmnes the form of a weekly newspaper, on a plan corresponding, in some 
measure, to those which had previously been established by several other 
religious bodies, both in this country and America. It is the object of tKi f 
publication, like all other newspapers, to announce, record, and review the 
passing events of the times ; to do this, however, in the spirit and temper, 
not of party politicians, but of serious Christians ; to try them by the standard 
furnished in the Gospel, as interpreted by, and applied to, the growing 

• It would be difficult to particularize ; but we may revert to a valuable aeries of 
papers on female education, under the signature ' S. J. W./ and to another entitled '^A 
Retrospect of a twelvemonth passed in Germany, by the Rev. J. J. Tayler ;' which may 
now be recurred to with additional interest in reference to the very important religions 
movement at present going on in that country. 
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inteUigence and civilization of the age; to accustom its readers to make 
this application for themselves habitually, and to view all the mutual relations 
and transactions, not only of individuals, but of communities and nations, 
after the manner, not of mere children of this world, but of disciples of 
Christ. When public measures are brought forward, which have a more 
immediate bearing on the civil rights of Unitarians, or of Dissenters in gene- 
ral, on the great question of universal education, or on any other important 
object, afiecting more pecidiarly the moral and religious interests of the 
people at large, the Inquirer finds an important work to do, and, it may be 
hoped, an important station to filL In the late discussions on the Dis- 
senten' Chapels Bill, this was eminently the case ; and there can be no 
doabt &at valuable service was in this manner rendered to the cause. 



One of the most marked peculiarities in the constitution and habits of religi- 
ous Gommonlties at the present day, is the number and variety of Associations , 
mostly of a voluntary character, for the purpose of carrying into effect various 
important objects, in which as a body they feel a conmion interest. These 
associations are prevalent in our own country among Christians of every 
denomination, both in the Establishment and the different classes of Dissenters; 
and the Unitarians have their full share of them. Perhaps the earliest 
which can with propriety be reckoned as peculiarly belonging to Unitarians, 
was the Society already spoken of, ' for promoting the knowledge of the 
Scriptures.' This we think may not unreasonably be so denominated; be- 
cause, though the principles of criticism and interpretation which they pro- 
posed to apply to the examination of the sacred writings, had no exclusive 
reference to the tenets of any particular sect, and had certainly nothing to 
do with the affairs or interest of any community of Christians, as such, yet 
in pcnnt of &ct, the whole or nearly the whole of its members, whether in 
the church or out of it, were Unitarians, and the actual tendency of the 
critical inquiries in which the members engaged, and the results of which 
they afterwards communicated to the world in the Society's transactions, 
were, for the most part, to promote the spread of Unitarian opinions. This 
Society led the way, in 1791, to the formation of another, called the 'Uni- 
tarian Book Society,' formed for the purpose of publishing and more widely 
distributii^ books and tracts in favour of the Unitarian doctrine. The strict- 
ness of the preamble to its rules, limited this new Institution to believers in 
the simple humanity of Christ, in opposition both to the Trinitarian doctrine 
of three persons in the deity, and to the Arian hypotliesis of a created 
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maker, preserver, and governor of the world* Considerable offence was 
also given to several, whom the mere exclusiveness of its plan would not 
have prevented from joining it, by the introducton of the epithet idolatrous 
in expressing the dissent of its members from the popular modes of faith. 
The expression is certainly a strong and a harsh one ; but if idolatry mean, 
the worship as God of a being who is not God, and more especially of a 
deified man, tliere is no epithet more suited to convey the opinion wliich a 
strict Unitarian must form of the practice of oilering divine worship to a 
man, however honoured and exalted. Still, as the same sentiment might 
have been conveyed without the use of the obnoxious expression, it is cer- 
tainly to be regretted that its introduction should have created a division in 
a bcdy of necessity very limited in its numbers. The Society was, however, 
afterwards joined by additional members, in various parts'of the kingdom, and 
for a long series of years continued to be an effective instrument in spreading 
a knowledge of the truth, by printing and circulating cheap editions both of 
new works, and of other well-known and valuable treatises, whose size and 
price had hitherto confined them to a comparatively small number of readers. 
Among other publications of considerable importance, brought out under the 
auspices of this Society, was the * Improved Version of the New Testament,' 
a work which has been the subject of much controversy, of severe, often 
uncandid criticism, and gross misrepresentation. Of originality, in the text 
at least, it possesses but little; being chiefly a reprint of the version of 
Archbishop Newcome ; and in following him, it deviates from the authorized 
version in many places where the alteration is no improvement. Many, we 
believe, at tlie time were of opinion, that the editors (or editor) would have 
done better in adopting the common version as the basis, to be departed 
from only where it appeared to depart from the sense of the original. 
Vvith all its imperfections, however, it is a work of considerable merit and 
value ; but we apprehend it was never intended, certainly it was never 
received, as a substitute for the common version, either for public or pri- 
vate use among Unitarians. Its employment in this way has been so often 
disavowed and disclaimed, that it might be thought superfluous to say more 
0:1 the subject, were it not for the unfair use that has been, and still is, often 
made of it by uncandid, unscrupulous opponents, by whose misrepresenta* 
tions the ignorant are led to suppose that we have rejected the old Bible, 
and adopted another Bible of our own. They have not hesitated to charge 
tlic whole Unitarian body with the errors, real or alleged, of an individual, 
and have even represented the Unitarian bias, which is certainly visible in 
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several passages of this translation, as equivalent to a creed. To judge 
by the outcry which was raised on the occasion, one might have supposed 
it was a tiling unprecedented for an individual, or a company of learned 
men, to offer to the public a new translation of any part of the sacred writings. 

The establishment of this Society led, in the course of the following year, 
to the formation, at Exeter, of the * Western Unitarian Society;' in a great 
measure, as we have already stated, through the zealous exertions of I^Ir. 
Kenrick, then minister of George's Meeting in that city. This might be 
considered as an affiliated institution, and its original plan was based oh 
the same principles. Its fundamental principle is declared to be, * That 
there is but one God, the creator and governor of the universe, without an 
equal or vicegerent, the only proper object of religious worship ; and that 
Jesus Christ was the most eminent of those messengers, whom he has em- 
ployed to reveal his will to mankind, possessing extraordinary powers 
similar to those received by other prophets, but in a greater degree.' 
These are expressions which do not necessarily imply a belief in the simple 
humanity of Christ ; yet they were generally imderstood in that light ; 
and in 1831 the constitution of the Society was modified in practice by the 
following resolutions : — * That it is the opinion of this Meeting, that those 
who, uniting together in Christian worship, on the essential principles of 
Unitarianism, are excluded by them from oUier religious communions, may 
witli propriety unite in associating for the support and promotion of those 
principles. — 2dly. That union with this Society shall henceforth be con- 
sidered as implying no more than the reception of those essential principles ; 
namely, the Personal Unity ; the Sole Deity ; the Essential Mercy : and 
the exclusive worship of Jehovah, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.' 

The example thus set by the friends in the West was followed, in the 
course of a few years, in all parts of the country ; so that in every district 
where either Unitarian congregations, or individuals embracing Unitarian 
sentiments, exist in sufficient numbers, there is foimd a provincial associa- 
tion having a similar object. These institutions are highly valuable in 
every point of view, in exciting zeal, in promoting mutual fellowship 
and good will, in strengthening a habit of co-operation for a common 
cause, in establishing centres of union, which may draw together those 
who have one great and valuable object at heart, at sight of whom, such 
as might otherwise be affected by the depressing notion that they were in 
a manner alone in the world, may ** thank God and take courage." 
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lu 1806 was established the' Unitarian Fund Society/ the leading object 
of which, at its first formation, was the promotion of missionary preaching 
on Unitarian principles. Under the auspices of this institution, the labours 
of Wright, Vidler, Campbell, Lyons, and several others well qualified for 
this work, were devoted to the diffusion of Unitarian Christianity, in various 
parts of the country where it had previously been little known ; and they 
were doubtless instrumental, indirectly, to a very considerable extent, 
in promoting a knowledge of and disposition to inquire after the truth. 
The direct and immediate impression, however, produced by this mode of 
preaching, was far from being equal to what was at first anticipated by 
its more sanguine advocates; and the resources of the institution were 
gradually diverted to other modes of furthering the same general object, 
by assisting poor congregations, printing and circulating tracts, and cheap 
editions of other useful publications, &c. 

In 1819, an Association was formed for the purpose of protecting the 
civil rights of Unitarians, whenever these were affected, or in danger of being 
so, either in consequence of their peculiar position, in respect of the Act 
of Toleration, or by the encroachments or intolerance of others, or by such 
public measures as might from time to time be prepared, either by the 
government or the legislature. There had long existed a permanent com- 
mittee of deputies from congregations of the three denominations in London^ 
whose business it was to keep watch over the civil rights of Dissenters ; 
but it had been found in several recent cases, where Unitarians as such were 
aggrieved by the proceedings of courts and magistrates, and more especially 
by the proceedings of other dissenting parties, that this body either could 
not or would not interfere. It became necessary, therefore, for the 
Unitarians to adopt measures for their own security. One of the first objects 
which attracted a large share of the attention of this Society, was the state 
of the marriage law, which not only imposed upon Unitarians, in common 
with all other Dissenters except the Quakers, the necessity of an occasional 
conformity, but that of participating to a certain extent in Trinitarian 
worship. Efforts were made in several sessions of Parliament to procure 
a separate Act for the special relief of Unitarians ; which more than onoe 
passed the Lower House, but was rejected by the Lords. Though not 
immediately successful, however, there can be no doubt that the impression 
made by their representations on behalf of Unitarians, tended very consider- 
ably to prepare the way for the success of the more general measure 
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adopted a few years afterwards. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
this Society gave its active and zealous assistance to the exertions of the 
general body, which were at length happily successful to procure the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts* 

For obvious reasons, all these Societies had their principal seat of opera- 
tions in London ; and hence the establishment of so many distinct Societies 
for different specific* objects on one spot, led to considerable inconveni- 
ence in practice. Though the Societies were different, the individuals 
composing them, especially the leading members of the managing Commit- 
tees, were in a great measure the same ; it appeared, therefore, desirable to 
di^nse with this cumbrous machinery, so that affidrs, different in form, but 
relating to one common object, might be transacted by the same parties at the 
same time and place. The three Societies were consequently amalgamated 
into one, under the title of the ' British and Foreign Unitarian Association.' 
This was established in 1825, and has ever since been better entitled than 
any other institution to be recognised as the central organ, if we may so express 
it, of the Unitarian body in this country ; though, of course, not formally 
constituted, or exercising any authority as such, still less claiming any con- 
trol over the proceedings of other societies, or distinct congregations. 
Of such pretensions as these, the results of which they observe in the 
proceedings of Synods and Conferences around them, the Unitarians arc 
particularly jealous ; and have shewn no disposition to surrender an atom 
either of congregational or of individual liberty, in order to perfect their 
organization, or increase their efficiency as a sect. Perhaps, they may even 
be thought by some to carry this jealousy to an extreme. If it be so, it is, 
however, unquestionably the safer extreme of the two. We apprehend 
there is no present danger of the Unitarian Association, or any of its leaders, 
aspiring to such undue influence ; at all events it would seem as if special 
care were taken to prevent them from overflowing with the pecuniary 
means of carrying it into active exercise. 

A considerable proportion of the funds of the Association have been 
devoted to the establishment and maintenance of Unitarian worship, 
either in the formation of new congregations, or in aiding snudlor poor con- 
gregations, which, from accidental or temporary causes, require external 
assistance. For this purpose, grants have been made from time to time, 
considerable, in proportion to its limited funds, and it ^is satisfactory to 
think that to this timely aid, many churches, now in a thriving state, owe 
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their present prosperity, perhaps even their existence. It was through the 
instrumentality of this Association, tliat a ministry to the poor, on a plan 
similar to that of Dr. Tuckerman, in Boston, U. S., was established in the 
metropolis, modiiied, of course, to a considerable extent by a reference to the 
very different circumstances of the two cases. Of this meritorious undertak- 
ing, which has been rewarded, perhaps, with more success than could reason- 
ably have been expected, an account will be found in another part of this 
volume. Among other methods of promoting the diffusion of Unitarianism, 
courses of Lectures have been given both in London and various other places. 
]3ut the most important agency for this purpose is certainly tlie Book and 
Tract department. Small and cheap, but well written tracts, both doctrinal 
and moral, are distributed whenever a fair probability of usefulness presents 
itself. Donations, varying in amount according to the circumstances of the 
case, both of books and tracts, are made to ministers and missionaries, to 
congregational libraries, and to individuals who may have opportunities of 
promoting their circulation, where they may be read with advantage. 
Several large works have been brought out under the direction and at the 
expense of the Association ; the publication of others have been facilitat.ed 
by their assistance, and cheap editions of valuable standard works have 
been prepared and widely circulated. The legal department embraces 
whatever conduces to the security and extension of tlie civil rights of Uni- 
tarians. Local persecutions have been checked or prevented, and trusts 
and endowments have been preserved. In the promotion of the Dissenters' 
Chapels Act, the exertions of the Association, combined with those of other 
botlics, particularly the Presbyt<?rian Union, were of important service. 
The Association has also been a medium of communication with Unitarians 
in foreign countries, especially in the United States, with whom a very 
interesting and valuable correspondence has been kept up. 

That this institution has rendered valuable services to tlie cause, all 
must admit ; that these services have not been much more extensive and 
important, is owing, in a great measure, to the comparatively limited and 
partial support which it has hitherto received, especially in the provinceSi 
where the greater part of its funds are expended. This arises, perhaps, in 
some degree, from its local position in the metropolis ; though this is cer- 
tainly, on the whole, more desirable than any other for an institution 
which is to extiind its operations to all parts, not only of the kingdom but of 
the empire. An increased and more active support of tliis central establish- 
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mcnt IS by no means inconsistent witli an equally effective encouragement 
of tlie various local and provincial Societies. And it would probably contri- 
bute materially to the utility and efficiency of these latter, if their conduc- 
tors in different parts of tlie country would place themselves in more 
intimate conMnunication and'correspondence with the Unitarian Association 
in London. Information would then be more rapidly and correctly fur- 
nished in both directions, and a uniformity and system would be given to 
their proceedings, to which the objections so decisively urged against the 
proposal of a congregational union, whenever it has been proposed, would 
by no means apply. But certainly there is a singular contrast between the 
scanty income of the Unitarian Association, and its somewhat magnifi- 
cent title, with the wide field assigned for its diversified operations ; a 
contrast which does not at first sight seem to give a very favourable 
impression of the zeal or liberality of the party which it represents. We 
flatter ourselves that the impression would be not altogether a well-founded 
one, since the fact which excites our surprise may be ascribed, in part, to 
other causes, arising out of that dislike of a centralizing agency, which 
is a very general characteristic of the English mind, and in an unfounded 
but very general persuasion, that all the objects it proposes to accomplish 
arc equally well provided for by local institutions, and individual efforts. 

The Christian Tract Society seems to have owed its origin to a suggestion 
in the Montlily Repository, vol. iii, p. 626. Its professed object is to 
distribute among the poor small cheap tracts, inculcating moral conduct on 
Christian principles, without attending to those minor points of difference 
on matters of opinion which are seen to divide many persons who yet agree 
in the great practical principles of the Gospel. The epithet * Christian* 
was assumed in its most enlarged and comprehensive acceptation, and the 
tracts had accordingly no peculiar reference to the distinguishing tenets of 
any particular sect ; unless it be deemed such to contend that a successful 
cultivation of the Christian temper and life will secure a man's salvation, 
whatever his creed may be. We fear that this is a principle which prevails 
only within a very narrow circle ; and, accordingly, we are justified in 
claiming a Society founded upon it both in profession and practice, as a 
Unitarian Institution, since few but Unitarians were to be found ready to 
acknowledge and act upon it ; and, in point of fact, all, or nearly all, the 
members of this Society belong to the Unitarian body. Its resources are, 
and have always been, very limited ; and yet it has been the instrument of 
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extensively disseminating many excellent tracts, chiefly through the medium 
of our various provincial associations. Some of these are cheap reprints, 
but the greater part are original compositions, most of which are prepared 
expressly for publication by this Society. Many of them, especially those 
communicated by the late excellent Mrs. Mary Hughes, have been in great 
request ; and we cannot doubt that they have been the means of diffusing 
just views of religion, and of promoting its practical influence over the 
heart and life, on a very extensive scale. But the operations of this Society, 
from its commencement to the present time, have been a striking example 
of the possibility of exercising a very considerable influence, and of doing 
good to a large amount with very confined means, when well and judiciously 
applied. 

The excellent institution of Sunday Schools, almost immediately on its 
first announcement by Mr. Raikcs, of Gloucester, was zealously taken up 
by Unitarian congregations in many parts of the country ; and it is probable 
that there are now very few congregations in our body to which schools of 
this description are not attached. The schools belonging to most of the 
other denominations of Dissenters, have been for many years past, very 
extensively associated together in what is called * the Sunday School Union ;' 
the professed object of which is to facilitate the circulation of suitable 
books, and to difiuse whatever advice or information might appear useful 
to the conductors of these institutions. For reasons which it is unneces- 
sary to explain, the teachers of Unitarian schools found themselves excluded 
from this Union ; and hence, in order to procure for them advantages of a 
similar kind, a Unitarian Sunday School Association has been formed, 
which has corresponding objects in view, and which has already, we believe, 
been of very important service. 



The Unitarians have derived from their English Presbyterian ancestors 
very enlarged notions of the just liberties, not only of distinct congregatioos, 
but of the individual members of each society. It may even be thought 
by some, that in their earnestness to secure this object, they have sacrificed 
more than could have been wished of the practical advantages which are 
sought for in the formation of Christian communities. It is difficult for 
men to associate for any purpose, without some kind of constitution, and 
without surrendering a portion of their individual discretion to the directiofi 
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of Others; and the members of a society of Christian disciples seem bound 
to seek not only the things which make for peace, but those by which one 
may edify another. But it is feared that this latter object can scarcely be 
accomplished to the desired extent, where there is so little to hnk and bind 
the several parties together, and lead them to take a more active and habitual 
interest in one another's concerns. Of this opinion was Dr. Priestley, 
who repeatedly endeavoured to urge the congregations with which he was 
connected as a minister, to revive somewhat of that church discipline which 
had been allowed to pass into almost entire desuetude. But his exliorta- 
tions do not seem to have produced any considerable or permanent effect. 
It may be, that in these respects we carry our jealousy of all interference 
with our personal liberty to an extreme; and certainly, it must be admitted, 
that it becomes all Christians, and especially those who are associated 
together as stated fellow-worshippers, to remember that they are brethren, 
and that Christianity is essentially a social religion, which calls upon us to 
consult not our own merely, but every man another's welfare. 

In some places it may, perhaps, be found that this distinguishing cha- 
racter of our religion has been too much overlooked ; but we are apt to think 
that in the greater number of Unitarian congregations a change in these 
respects has been silently going on for the better ; a change evinced, not 
in a disposition to exercise a prying inspection, or to sit in judgment over 
the character, still less over the faith, of others, but in the increasing 
number of Congregational institutions which have for their object to pro- 
mote mutual improvement, and the diifusion of just views both of the 
Christian doctrine and of the Christian life. But there is, for the most 
part, in our societies an entire absence of internal organization, except in so 
far as merely secular interests are concerned. Amidst some advantages 
arising from hence, one evil may result, that individuals are more intimately 
and more habitually brought together in other capacities than that of 
attendants on the same religious services. It may happen that many of the 
members of numerous congregations, especially in large towns, and where 
there is a considerable inequality of rank and station, have not even a per- 
sonal acquaintance ; so that they are sometimes connected together by a 
very slender tie, which is likely to be sundered by trifling considerations of 
convenience or of worldly interest. 

To this, among other causes, may be traced the early decline of many of 
the old Presbyterian places, some of which scarcely survived the generation 
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of the original founders, whose successors, inlieriting their rank and 
property, but not their zeal, passed over in process of time to the most 
fashionable religion. It must be also remembered, that many of the Pres- 
byterians in the first age of Protestant dissent, especially those of the 
higher class, were by no means unfriendly to the notion of a civil establish- 
ment of religion, as such ; and there is reason to believe, that if even the 
very moderate reforms proposed in 1C89 had been carried into eflect, the 
consequences would have been to induce great numbers immediately to 
give up their nonconfonnity. It is, therefore, the less surprising, that 
many of the succeeding race were induced to prefer the Church to the 
'conventicle.' Their remote descendants learnt by degrees to take a 
different, and, as we think, a more correct view of their own position as 
Nonconformists, and as well as of the abstract question of the proper relation 
between Church and State. Few, we apprehend, if any, of the present race 
of Unitarian Dissenters would hesitate to deny the right of the civil magis- 
trate to interfere at all in matters of religion ; or to give their adhesion to 
the general principle, which denounces, not only the exclusive establibh- 
ment of any particular church, but the proposal which some have recom- 
mended, to place all churches equally under tlie patronage of the State. 
Tliey are, therefore, decided friends of what has been called the voluntary 
principle^ which they think is proved both by reason and experience, to be 
fully competent to every needful or really valuable object. How far the 
efforts made or proposed for carrying this principle into full operation, in 
the existing circumstinces of this coimtry, and with the prevailing state of 
public opinion, are judicious, or likely to lead to any valuable result, is a 
different question, on which Unitarians are far from being agreed. And it 
cannot be denied, that causes similar to those already pointed out, continue to 
operate in such dissenting families as associate, or aspire to associate, with 
the more aristocratical classes. Their i)laces are suppliied to a certain extent, 
but not entirely, by those who have raised themselves by their own exer- 
tions from inferior stations, and wliose successors in due time arc in like 
manner absorbed in the Kstablished church. Tlie consequence is, as we 
have already observed, that the members of Unitarian congregations at 
present, taken as a body, are very generally of a lower grade in station 
and otlier circumstances of worldly condition than their predecessors. 
But it ought to be boine in mind, that this lower average social position 
has not, by any means, been attended by a corresponding diminution of 
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t!it»tr resmirces for dcTio-minationa] purposes, or oi' their influence in mattera 
affile ting tbe iiit4*rests of society in general. Experience docs not lead us ta 
estimate the efficiency of different classes in promoting any public object, 
even where pecuniary support tilone is in question » in the direct ratio of 
keir w^ili> Out of a given revenue in the handn of a dozen families in 

«y dreum^tances, we may in general expect a much larger amount of 
eontiibutiona for pirposes of this kind^ than when tlie whole is engrossed 
by A single rery rich man. Accordingly, there can be no doubt, ttiat the 
junount of money contributed annually by Unitarians^ in tiieir separate 
congregndonat to tlie variety of useful institutions now almost universally 
ftttached to those congregations, and also to the difTerent societies 
Aeademies, and other object^i in whicii tlie whole body is interested, inade- 
i|uate PS it may still be in many respects, ta very much greater at present 
ihan it wa^ half a century ago. 

But if this may be said even of the pecuniary snppoTt of useful insti- 
lu lions, how much more must it be true of the zeal, tlie intelligence, and 
other personal qualities of numerous individuals^ employed in active labouTi 
for the spread of truUi, and in the cause of religion and virtue ! — labours 
oflen not to l>e purchased witli money, and whose value is not to be esti- 
mated In money. It may have been, tliat in former times many of the 
iM0t Presbyterian ministers cultivated a style of preaching less adapted 
tfam could have been wished to the tastes and wants of what are com- 
monly eaUed the lower class of their hearers. Among Dissenters they 
were distinguished for, and, perhaps, prided themselves on, their 
k'ttnung ; and they may not have suJTiciently considered in what manner the 
fruits of that lemming were to be presented in the most profitable and 
acceptable shape, to what ought to be the bullc of ahnost every Christian 
audience « But we are disposed to flatter ourselves, that in this respect, 
also, a change for the better has been, and is going on, among the rising 
generation of Unitarian miniijters. Taken as a class, there is reason to 
think tiiat they preach not less than formerly to the reason, but more to the 
heart and the affection li ; and are accustomed to present the doctrines and 
motives of religion in a more truly evangelical, and, consequently, in a more 
imprtJStfive and popular form, Mo-^t unqueslionably, there is nothing in 
UuiUirianinn itself to tlirow any peculiar diificullies in the way of this 
pcypubir adap taction, or to weaken the practical elHeacy of the Gospel in 
IfHiDing its professors to the spirit of holiness and piety. On the contrary* 
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we think that it places tlie grounds both of love to man and lo%'e to Go4 in 
a moTQ distinct and intelligible shape tlian any oUier doetrme, an«l that when 
properly understood, it tends not to weaken, hut Tery greatly to confinn the 
raotives derived from the ihreateninjrrs, as well as from the promiaeB of the 
Gospel, to the diligent ciUtivaUon of the genuine Christian cliaracter. If 
there he any Unitarians in name and profeislon, upon whom it has not this 
efTect, the fault is not in the doctrines or principles, but In themselve*— on 
whom alone J therefore, the blame ought to rest* We have, however, 
abundant and satisfactory testimony from those who in afBiction, adventlty, 
sickness, and the hour of approaching or speedily expected departure, have 
flown to the consolation and support which it could alibrd, and have found 
them effectual. 

WTiatever change may have taken place in tlie average worldly and social 
position of many of our congregations, we cannot allow, and do not see the 
slightest reason to believe, that there is any corresponding change for the 
worse in the average amount of mental cultivation, in their ability to 
estimate, or in their disposition to receive and valucj a rehgion addressed to 
the understandings of its votaries* They still contain as large a proportion 
AS ever of that middle class ^ which always constitutes the true strength of 
every society ; that portion in which we commonly find the highest standard 
of intellectual and moral improvement ; an honourable pre-eminence, whieh 
it b likely to enjoy to a still greater extent as the faciliries for acqtiiring 
knowledge of all kinds are increased^ and more widely diffiised. At one 
period it was not uafrcquently objected to Unitarians, that iheir religion 
was too rational and intellectual in its character to suit the masses ; and 
was £t to be addressed only to men of cultivated minds, accustomed to 
thought and reflection* Wc certainly cannot consider it as an objection^ 
tliat it is moat likely to be duly appreciated by such men : but neither can 
we admit, that it is for that reason, unsuited to the wants and circumstanoes 
of inferior minds. Nay, it might seem to he all the better fitted for them, 
inasmuch as it contains nothing hut what is distinct and intelligihle ; 
nothing but what* though long hidden from the wise and prudent, may yet 
have been revealed unto babes. To the pious and well-disposed ChrtB^tijui, 
albeit untutored in llie schools of human philosophy, it is not on that 
loeonnt the less fitted to suggest subject of holy thought and lofly meditation, 
leading htm to converse with the Kpiritual and the infinite, training hw 
ftoul to a familiarity with the exalted tliemes which are destined to occupf 
* thespirit9of the just made perfect' in the endless ages of eternity. ^~" 



U Has been objected by &ome, that the doctrine which eneourag^B 
repentant sinners to reiy on the uupnrchased mercies of Owl, does not give 
90 striking and impressive a view as could be wiahed of the evil of sin, and 
its hat^fuhiesa in the sight of a ju3t and holy God, Those, however, who 
make this objection, do not suiRcientJy consider what the terms of this 
covenant of grace really are. We are authori^ed^ through Christ, to escpect 
the remission of sins upon repentance, but we are not authorised to e:cpect 
any thing wiifiout repentance. Now what does a genuine repentance 
imply ? Something more than a mere sorrow for the consequences of past 
transgression. It implies a deep and humihating sense of past guilt, 
leading to a change of mind and heart, a rooting out of evil dispositions, 
repeated and impartial scli -examination, increased care to guard against 
easily besetting sins ; tlie avoidance of all occasions leading to their com- 
mission, a continued and prevailing desire to cultivate devout and holy 
aft'ections, a regard to the divine law, and a careful study of the divine word. 
To all this must be added, when the case admits of it, restihdion ; ' Let 
tlie wicked restore the pledge, give again that he had robbed, walk in the 
ftlatuteii of life without committing iniquity,' then He that is all perfect in 
jtutice and mercy hath declared that * he shall live, he sltall not die/ 
Esekiel, xx3uii, li3» 

We must say, we are at a loss to understand how any one, who seriously 
considers what all this amounts to, can accuse Unitarians of making light of 
the evil and malignity of sin, or of representing the Almighty as sacrificing 
Ibe purity and holiness of his administration in freely pardoning the peni- 
tent offender. It would have been less surprising to hear it objected that 
this doctrine waa too rigid, and drew tlie tenns of the covenant closer than 
frm consistent witli the wants and imperfecticms of human nature. And we 
c^kn readily conceive, that some of those who are accustomed to found their 
hopes of salvationt not on their own diligence to make their calling and 
election sure, but on the righteousness and transferred merits of another, 
may think that their doctrine points to a smoother, and easier, and 
pleasanter road. Not that any Unitarian is so absurd and presumptuous as 
i|o eberiih the idea of merit on Iiis own part towards Him, in whom alone 
uhs baa his being, so as Co conceive himself entitled to claim the happiness 
\ of a future state as a reward, or as wages for work done. Tills notion has 
I imputed to us by some, but without the shadow of a foundation. The 
i grAce and mercy of God, as manifested in the glorious Gospel of Jeans 
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Christ, and thia alone, is the ground of our hope ; and herein we repose 
Willi full and assured confidence. Considering these an nn adeqwiiie and 
rational ground of confidence, the consistent Unitarian Chriitian cherishes 
his faith as truly precious and wortliy of all acceptation, in its efficacy, to 
furnish sutRcient motives to the practice of all holiness and virtue, and to 
support hinti under aU trials, with the well grounded hope of better things 
to come* But he does not, therefore, claim this as his exchm^e privilege- 
He is ready to give the fiincere and conscientious the right hand of fellowship ; 
and if there be many who refuse to accept, or to offer it in return, he 
regrets it not so much on his own account as on theirs. He regards it as 
their misfortunL*, and as his own great and unspeakable happiness, that he 
is able to think better of them and their prospects, than their principles will 
permit thorn in consistency to tliink of him and his. 

It has been alleged by some of its opponents, that Umtananium Is 
deficient in ita practical and devotional tendencies; and invidious eons* 
parisons have somelimes been made of the habits and manners of Unitarians 
with those of other religious bodiesj in support of this objection. On such 
a pointi if we felt ourselves competent to speak, we should decline entering 
further, than to observe, that any inference of this kind, drawn from a mere 
difference of manners, must always be precarious, because tlie asaoeiation 
of such peculiarities with diversities of religious character o^en depend 
on accidental circumstances, or the prevailing habits of Uie society or 
the place in which the parties live. Thus a mode of spending a portion 
of the Lord*s day, w^hich in Scotland would betray a great want of serious- 
ness, or at least a hlameable disregard of the feeEng» of those around iw, 
may be perfectly allowable at Geneva. With respect to outward orclinanceG, 
ur observances of any kindt Unitarians do not believe that these thirty 
have any efficacy in ihcmsehcSt or constitute any part of religion, indepen- 
dently of their influence on the heart and life ; but we will not nndertakt 
to say, tbat they have never allowed this unquestionably correct principle 
to carry them too far ; and it may bc» that individuals fiave been led in 
consequence to neglect valuable means of religioui improvement, to thd? 
own serious disadvantage. But that any sueh imputation can be laid to 
the charge of the entire body, we see no reason to believe. Another 
drcumstance must be borne in mind, if we allow ourselves to fonii an 
estimate on such a subject. Unitarians in general^ have much teas scmpld 
than otiier Dissenters in partaking of the ordinaiy innocent mmnsementi 
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aiid relaEations wliicli are customary in the stations of life to wliieh Utcy 
respectively bebng ; and lience, to those who can look only at the outward 
appearance, tliere may be less to distinguish them from the bulk of Uic 
society in wUich they moTe* But if it cannot be alleged of tfaem that they 
are less careful than others^ to keep t]iemsclves unspotted from tlie world, 
we shall not allow that this ditference, in any degree » affects their religious 
chafacter. We need hardly add, that we protest in toUif against all such 
pretensions^ by whomsoever they may be advanced, in this manner to sit 
in judgment on their brethren ; and at all cventSj whether tlie imputation 
be well*lbunded or not, as far as individuals are concerned, we contend 
that if any nominal Umtarianji are less careful than they ought to be, to 
cultivate the genuine gracea of the Christian character, the fault lies with 
themselves, and not with their professed principles. 

Ever since tlie Toleration Act, the Presbyterian Dissenters have gene- 
rally taken an active, and often influential part in public affairs* As might 
be expected, their influence has most commonly been thrown into the scale 
of the Whig pflxty, or by whatever name tlie leading supporters of more liberal 
public measures may have been known. Though happily exempted from 
persecution in its most formidable shape, tliey have always been subject to 
slights and disubilities which had a natural tendency to cool whatever spirit 
of conservatism they might liave within them. To the two great political 
movetneuts which expelled the House of Stuart, and established that of 
Hanover, the Dissenters as a body, and more especially the Presbyterians, 
largdy C€«itributed ; and at every subsequent period they have constituted 
an important element (so to speak,) in the political character of the times. 
There have never ceased to he institutions and practices in the State, as 
weU as In the Church, which appeared to them to demand reform, and thus 
the habit has been promoted of looking constantly beyond the things that 
are, to better tilings in prospect. They have felt themselves aggrieved by 
iiEtnec^ssary and arbitrary restrictions : and thus haa been nurtured the 
spirit of civil as well as of religious liberty, impelling them, as active and 
Christian citizens who remember that no man liveth to himself, to diffuse its 
bldBiDgs, and strengthen Its safeguards, wherever their influence extended* 
We know not exactly to what cause it is to be i^cribed, but the fact is 
CfevtKin, tliat the Unitarians have in general exercised an infiuence, both 
in national and local politics, yery considerably beyond what might seejn 
to be due cither to their numbers or external resources. Since the psasing 
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of tJie Reform Act, the Unitanan members of the Uow^e of Coinmonit 
have always outnumbered those from all other dcnomiTiationi of Pro- 
testant Dissenters put together. The same is true in the councils of 
most of OUT principal corporate towns ^ since a more popular element was 
infused into tliem by the Municipal Refonai Act And tliis, notwith- 
standing t!ie very strong prejudice which almost every where prevails 
against their religious tenets, which numerous bodies, agreeing in almost 
nothing else, unite In denouncing and even holding up to public odium. 
And^ also, notwitlistanding the startling fact which bad but recently been 
brought to light, that they were still to a certain extent under the ban 
of the law* From these causes it has happened, that many of the most 
remarkable popular movements*— for the abolition of elavery, the removal 
of civil disabilities and useless restrictions, have been verj seimbly 
modified by their influence* 

In the first age of Protestant Dissent, the Presbyterians were decidedly 
the leading denomination ; and for more than a century afler the Toleration 
Act, tliough no longer the most numerous party ^ thej appear to have 
been permitted to retain this position on all occasions when the general 
body were called on to act in conjunction. In all joint applicafions to 
Parliament for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and for other 
extensions of religious liberty, their deputies took the most active and 
prominent part. Even down to the final repeal of those obnoxious 
statutes in IB28, tliis continued to be ttie ease; tiiough for almost a 
century it had been notorious, that in respect of the Trinity and other 
points of orthodoxy, they had departed wid(?3y from the standard of their 
forefathers, Mr* William Smith, a well-known and zealous Unitarian, 
was for many years the Chairman of the Deputies, to whom the manag©- 
jnent of afikirs aHecting the civil rights of Dissenters at large, was chiefly 
entrusted. Yet, at that time, the different members of that body appeared 
to act harmoniously together on matters in which their common intettetta 
were concerned ; and it was not till a comparatively reeent period, tlui 
the leadei^ of the more numerous seclion found it ' painful' to assoebte, 
under any circumstances, with their heretical brethren* Unitarians are 
almost universally favourable in theory to an entire separation betw^een 
Church and State ; and if it were now their lot to found a new politaeal 
commumty, a civil establishment of religion would, of course, form no 
part of its constitution. But they are aware that in practice the AppU- 
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cation of general prineiples tniiat be modified by the eireumstancea of the 
CMBc i and that in tiie present ctmdition of this coimtry, the state of public 
opinion, and powerful existing institutions and interests, would render it 
impossible to carry auch principles into fuU operation* It must be added, 
tbat the spirit which has been ishewn on several recent oecasiona, has led 
many of tliem very seriously to question, whether there would be any 
prospect of mending themselves by a ehange ; and they are consequently 
now rather disposed 

' T0 be&r the ills they auffcT, 
Than fly to other* which Ihej know not of/ 

Hence they bave taken little part in the * Anti-State Church movement* 
lately set on foot, and so actively patronised by the Independents ; though 
they cannot but wish success to all judicious and well-directed eudeavoura 
to enlighten the public mind on this moat important subject, — to diffuse 
on all hands just and more rational principles than have hitherto prevailed, 
and to induce men to act on them calmly and consistently. 

The history of the legal and civil position of Unitarians is a subject of 
considerable interest and importance, especially as connected w'itb certain 
remarkable recent transactions* Their express exclusion from the benefits 
of Uie Act of ToleratioUi and the additional heavy penalties denounced 
against them in the ' Statute of Blasphemy,^ which waa concocted not 
many years after, have already bc^en mentioned. There ii reason to think 
tliat this last persecuting law was a stt'p beyond what the spirit even of 
thoee times could bear ; for though the press at that period teemed with 
Unitarian publications, (chiefly anonymous, it is true, but which might, 
doruhtless, have been traced without diificidty, to their authors or pub- 
liahers,) and though not long afterwards men of no less distinction than 
Clarke and ^litston were clearly ivithin its range, to say nothing of many 
others of inferior note, there is not, we belie ve^ a single instance upon 
record, of its being put in force against any Unitarian* To all practical 
piirpoiee it seemed so completely dead and buried, that many objected to 
the agitation of the subject, when ^In Will jam Smithes bill to repeal it 
was brought forward in 1813, on the plea tliat it was superfluous and 
unwise to revive the memory of that which had altogethtr passed into 
oblivion. It might almost seem as if subsequent eventa had shewn it to 
he unwise, when the result, instead of immediately placing l^nitarians in 
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the iame legal potution as all other DissenierB, wliich there cannot be & 
doubt that the Legiikture intended to eflectt and which the Unitariiuis 
imagined had been effected, appeared to render theni more insecure than 
before* The principle of law in the interpFetation of trmts, previoualy 
umuspeeted, but now fully cBtabliahed by the decisioni in tJie Hewley 
and Wolverhampton cases, that no trust can be maintained at the present 
day in its application to any purpose which was illegal at the time whe» 
the trust was made, and that wiiere no opinions are speciiied in the 
trmt-deeda, they roust be presijmed, in spite of the most notorious fiict« 
to ike contrary y to have been such as were then legal, evidently render* 
it impoBsihle, by any thing short of an Act of Parliament, to establish 
the title of Unitarians to chapels and other property held in tnmit of an 
older date than the year 1813, when they were, for the first time, formajly 
admitted to the benefit of the Toleration Act. Kot only were they liable ^ 
to be deprived of those older places whose original founders were Trini- I 
tarians, or persons with respect to whose opinions on disputed points there 
Blight be some doubt or uncertainty ; but from those also of later date^ 
which were admitted on all hands to have been founded by Unitaritms^ 
or even by the very parties at present in possession, they were liable to fl 
be ejected by any persons connected or not connected with the eon^^- 
gation, or even with the neigh bovirlioodj who chose to file a bill in Chancery 
for that purpose. That such is or was the law, we can no longer preiuine ■ 
to call in question, because it has been so decided hy the liighest autliority ; 
that it is a principle founded in justice or reason, is a point on which 
we may still be permitted to form an opinion. One thing at least is 
elear ; timt in almost every caae in which parties, not previously tolerated^ 
arc at any time admitted Ui the possession of legal privileges, tliey must 
at the period of such admission be already in the occupation of places 
of worship, of scltools, of charities and bequests of various kinds. Without 
something of tliis kind, it is scftrcely conceivable that they should exist 
as a party at all. It seems reasonable, therefore, to presume tljat the 
legislative act which gives them a legal existence, virtually establislieii 
their title to property of this deacHption actually in their occupation, sinc^ M 
it is otherwise liable to be defeatt^d to a very considerable extent in tLS fl 
Intended purpc^e. And yet, in so doing, according to this doetritie, il 
commita a flagrant injustice; because the law says it is impossible to 
suppose that the original founders or testators intended their property 
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be applied to any illegal use. Tlie Legislature, therefore, in thus 
acting, are guilty of a perversion of the trust from it^ original intent. 

The whole controversy that has taken place on this subject, is a notable 
example of the 'glorious uncertainty of the law,* It is an undiaputed 
bistorical fact, that a large portion of the early Presbyterian congregations, 
believed to have been originally Trinitarian, altered their views on 
doctrinal points within the life'time of the original founders ; or, at least, 
of the first race of trustees, at a period when there could not be the 
slightest difficulty in ascertaining what the intentions of tiie founders 
were. At tliat period there were, of eourse, diBpntet and adiisms, and 
secessions without number ; but we do not hear of a single instance in 
wliich tlie seceding minority entertained a thought of invoking the aid 
of the Court of Chancery on tlieir behalf, seeking to expel the present 
ocenpants on the ground, either that they had diverged from the faith 
professed by their fathers, or that to avow the opinions tliey had now 
adopted amounted to a crime In the eye of the law* The ciiapcl in 
Esaex-street was founded in 1778, expressly for Unitarian worship; 
among the first trustees were Mr, Serjeant Heywood, and Mr* Lee, aiitcr- 
ward^ Attomey-Generab Certainly these learned men had no idea that 
it might at some future time be presumed that the place was intended, 
not for Unitarian, but for Trinitarian worship. Nay, whatever we may 
now dunk of the principle upon which these cases were finally decided, 
either in a legal point of view, or as estimated hy the standard of reason 
and common sense, it is quite evident, that the judicial authorities them- 
selves, be tore whom tliese cases were argued, were not, in the firat 
instance, prepared to recognize the principle above stated as an acknow- 
ledged and well-estabHshed rule. If it had been so, we might have 
expected them to put a stop in Umine to the lengthened and tedioua 
dijscussions introduced on both sides, relating to points which it afterwards 
appeared had nothing to do with tlie question. The whole dispute was 
rrducilde to a simple argument, one member of which was an established 
rule of legal practice, and the other an historical fact, which no one 
attempted to call in question i. The eonclnslonj therefore, wa^ equally 
undeniiible : and instead of being debated over and over again for a scries 
of years, might have been settled in two minutes. The whole case would 
have been comprised in this single syllogism : — The law will not sanction 
the application of trust -property to any purpose vrhlch was illegal at 
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the time when the trust wa^ mttde ; Unitarian worship was illegal when 
these trusts were made ; therefope, ^c* 

This alarming discovery — for, we repeat, it was a discoter^ to al] 
parties — being made, * it became manifest* tliat hencefor^'ard the chapels, 
bunal-grounck, and religioiis propertjt of tJie Anti-truiitarians, derlv^ed 
from their forefathers, and upheld and added to by tliemselvea, could he 
retained only on suife ranee* Though their possession Jiad for upwards 
of a century been undisturbed and unqucBtioned, yet, according to these 
decisions, it appeared to be withotit the aanction of Jaw ; and not only 
were there patties anauous to avail themaelvea of tliis new judicial light, 
and to involve in litigation ihe poaaessors of numerous clmpuls, hut it 
waa found that, whether attacked or not, none of the property affected 
could even be repaired for want of a good holding title/* Nay, eo 
anomalous waa the state of things produced by the decisions, that tlie 
parties at present in possession could not even surrender the property e^cei^ 
through the intervention of a Chancery suit, in order to determine who 
were entitled to receive it, — a question, by the way, much more easily asked 
than answered. Upon the whole, the impartial and candid, even of those 
who had been concerned in forming and pronouncing those decisions, wer^ 
ready to acknowledge that they involved great hardship and practical 
injustice, for which the law, in its present state, or the state into wlilch 
it was now brought, aflforded no remedy. On a due representation of the 
case, they, therefore^ willingly concurred in upplying the only efTectual 
remedy which could he suggested, in an e^tpress Act of Parliantent. A 
hill was accordingly brought in by the Government, and carried through 
hotli Houses by large majorities, the purport of which was first to place 
all chapels built, and endowments made by Unitarians, prior to the passing 
of the Acts by which they are now formally admitted to a legal toleration, 
on ihe same footing as they would have been if tliese Acta had been in 
eEistence at the time when die said chapels and endowments were creatc4 ; 
and secondly, in all other cases in which no peculiar doctrines are speciJied 
in the trust-deeds, to provide that the usage of the eongregmtion for tw^enty- 
five years shall be held to be suiBcient evidence of the purposes fox which 
the chapel, &c., may continue to be held. 
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This Act furniahes a practical remedy for the grievance coraplajncd of, 
and is certainly a very important extension of religious toJeratian ; though 
it must be confessed that it still leaves the law on this !>uhject in a some- 
what arbitrary and inconsistent state, which we venture to predict will 
in process of time create no small confusion and dlfflculty among certain 
large and numerous bodies, whose present members seem to have no 
suspicion of the predicament to which they are rapidly approaching, and 
which, in all probability, will require a fresh interference of tlie Legislature 
to prevent summumjus from becoming siinmia injuria. 

On the recent occasion the conduct of the Government was certainly 
deserving of all praise. The aggrieved party was almost to a man opposed 
to them in pohtical opinions, and far from being formidable eitlicr in 
numbers or influence; while on the other hand, the parties who were 
banded logetlier in a vehement opposition to their proposed measure, w^erc 
very numerousj and, to all appearance, much more powerful* They could, 
therefore, be influenced in bringbig forward tl^e Dissenters' Chapels Bill, 
by no other motive than a determination to adopt the course which they 
felt to be just and right. The discussions which arose on the question 
in both Houses of Parliament were in a high degree interesting ; and 
in some respects, we may almost say, even more satisfactory and encou- 
ragingf than tlie measure itself* The enlightened and liberal sentiments 
expressed by almost all the leading statesmen of all parties, digplay a 
prevailing spirit which, there is good reason to hope, will continue to 
manifest itself on other occasions, and to animate the proceedings of our 
Legislature when they have to deal witli measures aftecting the most 
important interests of otlier religious communities. They shew not 
only a surprising knowledge of the facta of the case, but a readiness to 
enter into the spirit of our institutions and principles, which it must be 
acknowledged that few of us were prepared to look for ; and as far aa 
this measure is concerned, many of them appear to be deddedly in 
advance of the people at large, in a just view of the principles which 
should govern the conduct of public men in reference to such questions. 
Unhappily, they are so hampered by party and class interests, and by a 
multitude of established, not to say antiquated, institutions, that it would 
be impossible for them fully to carry out in practice all tlie sentiments 
and principles they have professed, even if we could imagine that they 
would be themselves disposed to act upon them consistently, and ibllow 
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them out to their legitimate consequences. But this is not to be supposed. 
It would be inconsistent with the view which all history gives us of the 
gradual march of opinion in its influence upon human affain. Greneral 
principles are often acknowledged in the abstract bj one g4leration, who 
pass awaj and leave it to their successors to act upon them. And even 
they will seldom be prepared to carry them into uniform operation ; the 
consequence of which is, that we almost always find, in the institutions of a 
state or the practice of mankind, especially in periods of rapid advancement, 
the strangest mixture of reformation, based on soimd and enlightened 
principles, with the remnants still maintaining their ground, of super- 
stitions and prejudices handed down from an age of comparative barbarism. 
What the results maj be of the recent change in the legal position of 
Unitarians, as far as their future prosperity as a * denomination* is con- 
cerned, it would be presiunption to anticipate. It depends, of course, 
entirely on their own preparedness to avail themselves of the new and 
improved circumstances, for the wider and more effectual dissemination 
of the truth. We would gladly hope that the result will be beneficial, 
both on those who have received and on those who have conceded the 
boon. We accept it in humble and grateful reliance on a wise Providence, 
under whose direction it will, doubtless, be made to work together with 
other instruments of progress, for the promotion of just principles and 
libeial sentiments, in conformity with the true spirit of the Gospel, and 
the increasing spread of a genuine civilization. 
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An account €i£ the rise and progress of Unitarlanism among the English 
NoncoDrormia{& would be incomplete, without a reference to the history 
and preseBt state of the General Baptist churches. 

There h every reason to believe that the earliest Anti-trinitariaiis in 
this country, at the very dawn of the Reformation, were Baptista, or 
as they were then called, Anabaptists. Many to whom this latter name 
was given, came over from Holland and Germany, of whom several autFered 
at the Btake as martyrs to their principles* In 1550 the Arian doctrine 
Is said to have been spreading with sueh rapidity as to alarm the ruling 
powers 5 and it appears that the greater part of those who endured the 
tiery trial in the reigns of Edward VL, Elizabeth, and James I*, were at 
once Unitarians and Baptists, 

At the passing of the Toleration Act, the Baptists formed the third 
of the leading parties, or denominations, of the Dissenters. Tliey were 
divided into two classes, agreeing in their distinetive tenet, or rather 
practice, of adult baptiam by immersion, but differing as to the extent in 
which they went along with the prevailing orthodoxy of the times. By 
far the larger class were thorough-going Calvinists ; limiting the redemp- 
tion which is by Christ to the elect only, while the other paity maintained 
that it was destined for all mankind. Hence the former were called 
Particular, the latter General, Baptists. This difference, and the discus- 
sions which arose upon it, naturally led this party to the adoption of 
more liberal views on other points of doctrine, corresponding very nearly 
to what is called Arminianism ; and the same influences which have 
already been pointed out as operating on the Presbyterians, were efjnally 
visible in the subsequent progress of the General Baptists to a much wider 
deviation from the original standards of their party. Indeed, there is 
reason to think, that a considerable portion of this body had adopted Arian 
principles, at a time when such opinions were not openly professed among 
the Presbyterians, by any except the more learned and inquisitive ; who 
commonly take the lead of the main body in all important movements 
of this nature. Certain it is, that the celebrated Emlyn, when he took 
up iiis residence in London, after the persecution he had experienced in 
I>iiblin, found no adtnittance to any Dissenting pulpit esccept that of the 
Biftbt congregation at Barbican, occupied suceeisively by two of the most 
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dbtinguished men of wlioni tbcir denomination can boast, Gale and Booster. 
The former was one of the most learned men among the Di&sentt^n of 
lus time, and hh Reflections on WaJFs Historj of Baptism i& one of the 
works of highest authority in vindication of his leading tenet* Gale wns 
indmate with Whistoo, Emljn, Lord Chancellor King, and othersj among 
the most eminent men of their time for libera] principles and tJieologica] 
learning. lie was a zealous assertct and patron of universal liberty ; a 
warm opposer of all human imposition in matters of religion ; and, aa we 
might reasonably expect, his name is found in the hat of non-subfcrihing 
ministers at Salters' Hall.* The character of Foster^ as a highly popular 
preacher^ and an able and successful champion of revelation, in opposition 
to the Deistical writers of hJa day, is well known ; and in later times the 
names of Bulkley, Toulminj Wright, Evans, and others^ have served to 
keep up the reputation of the body to which they belonged. 

The numbers of the old General Baptists were never large, and various 
causes have contributed to their decline ; particularly the formation of a 
new and distinct body of General Baptists, maintaining Trinitarian opinions 
in connexion witli tlie Arminian prmciple, from which the name is derived. 
Occasionally, where congregations of Unitarian baptists and Presbyterians 
existed in the same neighbourhood, it Las been felt in process of time by 
both parties, that tlie grounds of union and a*Trecment between them were 
more numerous and important tlian their single point of difference^ and 
they have, consequently, united* This has been the case at Taunton, 
Moreton Hampstead, Newcastle-upon*Tyne, York, and several other places* 

Dr« Foster appears to have separated from the congregation at Barbican 
in consequence of their refusal to admit to the Lord's table persons who 
had not been baptized in their manner* At present, however, it is bolieTed 
that the Unitarian Baptist churches almost universally adopt the praetic^ 
of what is called * open conmiunion;* rejecting no professing ChnsUau, of 
whatever denomination, who is desirous of joining with them in celebrating 
the death of their common Saviour, An Annual Meeting of delegates 
from the different churches, colled the General Assembly, is held everr 
Spring in London. 

In 1@37 a periodical cdled the Unitarian Baptist Advocate, was com- 
menced under the editorship of Mn Mard*u, Uio respected minister of the 
chapel in Worship-street, London ; but was only continued for thiee jeAtv, 
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[The Editor, aware that some difFerence of view exists among those who 
are generally known by the name of Unitiiriana^ in England, applied to a 
friend eminently qualilied to afford a joat statement; and has been 
permitted to make uae of th^ following extract^ from a letter written by 
him on another recent occusion.] 

1 will endeavour to represeat, as fairly aa I can, what I consider to be 
the distinctive feattirea and fundamental principle of the faith and worship 
now prevalent amongst English Unitariani, Differences of opinion on 
some not luumportant points, coufeGsedljr exiat ; and these I shall not omit 
to notice. The great peculiarity in the conatitution of our cbnrches, is 
tlieir rejection of human formulariea of faith. They recognise the religion 
of Jesus Clirist as a divine communication to mankind ^an all-iuffigient 
rule of belief and practice; but they leave each generation, as it comes, to 
interpret Christianity for itself from the original records of the New Testa- 
ment, Thus the principle of progress and development is the fundamental 
constitution of our Societies* We esteem this a great privilege^ and the 
mo«t honourable diatinctlon of our body. How tHs distinction has become 
hereditary amongst us^ will be best explained by a brief reference to our 
early history. Our class of dissenters originated in that section of tlie 
old Puritan party, wlilch was distinguished by the name of Presbyterian, 
because their foreiatbers in tlie time of the civil wars had contended for the 
national establishment of that form of church government in preference to 
the Episcopalian. But before the passing of the Toleration Act in 1689, 
this had ceased to be a point of primary importance among them. Fortu- 
nately, as we think, fur their posterity, at the time of the foundation of their 
places of worship I a large proportion of which are now held by Unitarians, 
there was a considerable division of opinion among the Preabyteriansj and 
n strong disposition to search freely into the meaning of Scripture, which 
kept them from rigidly denning any form of doctrine in tlieir trust deeds, and 
made them more anxious to secure freedom of worship, and tlie great Pro- 
testant principle of the right of private judgment. It is probable, that 
many of them did not foresee all the eonsetiuences of establishing this 
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prineiplc ; but in the consistent application of it, their anceessors tiav^ 
undergone, and have esqiressed^ continual modifications of opinion — ^at 6^rst 
prett>^ generally Trinitarian, then Arian, and now, since the days of the 
celebrated Dr. Priestley, almost universally Unitarian, In consequence of 
this change of opinion, our claim to property inherited from the ancient 
Preahyterians, has been challenged by the orthodox parties of the Dtssentersi 
and on this ground, some years a^o, while the law was unsettled, a large 
estate left for religious purposes was taken from Uuitarian trustees and 
tlirown into Chancery, where its appropriation still remains undecided. 
But by an Act of Parliament^ which was passed in the year 1844, we 
have been confirmed in the possession of our chapels, sehocd houses, and 
endowments, and Hie principle of Internal development peculiar to our 
rc!i|]fious inutittitions, has been distujctly recognised by the legislature, 
\\ ith regard to our actual opinions — as we have no public creed, as wc 
lay more stress on broad genera] priiteiplea Uian on particular doctrines, 
and as diOerent views certainly pre%*ail amongst us, il is, of course, dlfQcnU 
to describe them with the precision which would be possihI<i?, were there 
any book that could be appealed to, as authontatively recording them^ I 
may, however, affirm , in general, as a correct rcpreseulation of our present 
belif^f — that we receive Christianity as a religion of divine origin, and 
regard Jesus Christ as the last and greatest of the prophetSj completing and 
tenninating the preparatory dispensation of Moses, and establishing m 
place of it, a relii^on for universal humanity- We further agree in con- 
sidering God, the supreme Father, a^* the only proper object of religious 
worship^ and aa a being of essential love and mercy, who requires no other 
propitiation from frail and erring man than a pem'tent and humble spirit ; 
and a will earnestly devoted to his service. In Christ wc receive tlie 
highest form of spiritual excellence, in which are at once manifeste4 to ui 
the holiness and benignity of tlie Being, in whose name we believe he ipoke* 
and a model of human virtue after which we should constantly aspire* 
Cleaving to bis *plrit and exajnple, we take to be the sure road to ever- 
loslinghfe. But, altliough by the contemplation of Cliriat, we fee! our ^1 vet 
better able to conceive of God in bis moral relation to mankind, and con-" 
KfJintly offer up our prayers to God through him — yet we regmrd it as 
contradictory to the firat principles of natural religion and the pUincsC 
commands of Scripture, to address worship to Chrisl, who is himnclf a 
creature, and, tm tnoHi of us regard hiuif in nature a man. The doctrinal 
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potnU therefore on which we feel oiirselvca most at variance with other 
ChristJuns are, first, tiie doctrine of the Trinity^ according to which the Father, 
Oie Son, and the Holy Spirit are to be wor&liipped ascqunl and co-etemal 
God, making up the idea of Deity amongst thorn; secondly, the worship 
of Christ ; and thirdly, the common doctrine of ihe Atonement, according 
to which, God is declared unable or unwilling to tbrgis'"e the truly penitent 
without the satiafaction made hy the BufFerings of Christ to hi ft offended 
Justice. For none of those doctrines, as they are popularly understood, can 
we find any satisfactory warrant in the language of the New Test tmient ; and 
besides this y the first of them Meenisto us to involve a Helf-contradiction ; the 
second atrikes at what we deem the fundamental doctrine of religion ; and the 
third we cannot reconcile with our notions of the paternal benevolence of God « 
More difference of opinion exists among us, as to the degree of authority 
which h due to the Uteral meaning of the words of Scripture. Some are 
of opinion, that whatever can be clearly shewn to be taught by Qirist and 
^is Apostlea, munt lie received with unquestioning deference as a divine 

nmand ; another^ and I am inclined to believe, an Increasing party » 
thinks that it is rather the spirit than the letter of Christ's religion— the 
great general principles of faith and condu<zt embodied in his teachings and 
life, which should be embraced as divine; that in the application to tlie 
events and persons of his own time, as described in the New Testament, 
these principles have been largely modified by the popular belief and 
opinions then prevalent among the Jews; and that, tlierefnre, studying the 
Christian Scriptures with the same free and unprejudiced spirit as we 
should any other waiting of an equal antiquity, it should be an object to 
separate in them the permanent from the transient ; the eternal truth which 
in designed for all ages and coun tries* from the fieeting form of opinions 
which has only a relative value for the state of society in which it is sincerely 
entertained* 

Witli respect to the miraetdous, which enters so largely into the narra- 
tives of tlie New Testament, the great majority of Unitarians in this 
country take it in its literal sense, and regard it as a superhuman con- 
firmation of the truth and divinity of the doctrines tlierein contained; 
mikiDg iu in fact, the great and only certain distinction of a divine 
revd&don from a merely human system. There are some, however, and I 
must confess myself to be among the number, who cannot go to this extent. 
We believe in direct revelations of spiritual truth from God, and in ih«£ 
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divine origin of the Gospel, Convinced, from the calm, deliberate 
teHtiiiiotiy of our own hearts and minds, of t}ie intrinsic truth and excel- 
lence of Chnsdanity ; perauaded there muat have been a divme power and 
presence in the workings and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth ^ and unable, by 
any process of interpretation or criticism that has yet been suggest^^ to 
remove tlie iupematural from the Christian iianrationd, without dt^troying 
their very texture, we take it, unexplained, for the sake of tlio precioui^ 
truths and great example which are involved in it \ but it is not to us the 
primary basis of our faith* We dure not make it a sine qua non to the 
acceptance of Christianity as a Divine system ; and feeling, the more we 
comprehend the spirit of the ancient world, how widely different were its 
conceptions of moral and religious truth, and even of the fidelity of hi&toricai 
narration, from those which now prevail ; and further observiiig^ bow 
obviously some of the miracles recorded in the New Testament posieii 
rather a symbolical thau an historical character, we judge it the wiiK' 
course, to rest the evidence of Christiamty on deeper and firmer ground^ 
to suspend an absolute judgment on this difficult and mysterious question, 
and without discussing it, in the present state of knowledge, in our pubHe 
assemblies for worship and edification, to leave it open for calm and serious 
investigation among the learned and philosophical* 

I have already mentioned tlie absence of all ecclesiastical tribunals 
among us* Every separate church tnanagcs its own affairs by it« own 
freely-elected officers x raises ita own fUnds ; chooaes and pays its own 
ministers* Our form of worship is simple^ consisting usually of pr&yer 
ofi'ered up by the minister alone in the name of ail the people ; of hymns In 
which aU the congregation join, often aided by an organ and a choir; and 
of a sermon enforcing the duties of Hfe, and the hopes and consolations of 
religiou, by the principles of Christianity. In tome of our obapeK ^ 
liturgy, or printed form of prayer, in which both the miniiter mml Ibe 
people take a part, has been adopted in preference to the simpler form of 
devotion just described. Of ceremonies, in the common sense of that 
word, we have very few. It is customary, in most of our IkauBes, 
on the birth of an infant, to assemble the friends and Uie kindred, and 
dedicate the child to God as a future disciple of Jesus Christy in the rite of 
baptism r We also, pcHodictdly, express our love and reverence fur Chrul, 
as the Sunder of our faith., and our great spiritual toHtructor and guidctt in 
the Lord*! Supper. The churches of neighbonring districts oecwnoiislly 
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emble for a joint religious service* to exchange friendly sympatliiei, and 
k to strengthen each other in what is holy and good; but wo all meet on 
k|)erfectty equal terms ; no one exercises any authority over the rest. 

1 wa^ deeply interested, sir, and aifeeted hy your letter ; nor have I been 
^hm so, by the different comnjunicationa J have reeeived from Mr. 
1 1 rejoice to see a movement among good and earnest men in any quarter 
Itowarda the recognition of those great and eternal truths whicli, I triislj 
will bring ua all at last, beyond the grave, if not on earth, to the united 
worship of our common God and Father, and to tlie joint pursuit of the 
I objects of our immortal destiny. It is time that we rendered homage, 
in something more than mere words, to the doctrine of human brotherhood, 
and to the worth of that spiritual nature which we have all, of every creed, 
received from our Creator. We, Christians, whose great Master tau'^ht us 
a better lesson^ have a long and heavy account against us of inaulta and 
injuries to our brethren of Israel, which, I conceive, we cannot better 
attempt to wipe oft; than by candidly holding out to them a hand of fraternal 
recognition in all their efforts to assert the moral dignity of their nature, 
and to attain, by the guidance of reason and conscience, to truth and 
freedom, and spiritual commuaion with God, I woidd have no compromise 
on either side, I am decidedly a Christian ; with growing years, I feel 
increasing reverence for Christ, and increasing comfort in the hopes and 
principles which he has given me ; but I do not, therefore, expect that you 
should aU at once come round to my jjoint of view, and see things just as I 
see them, I cannot forget, that the excellent Mendelsohn still clung to his 
Mosai^ni, after all the earnest reasonings and expostulations of his friend 
Lavater. Let us each stand hy our present convictions, and allow them to 
grow up and expand silently within us ; and we shall each be acceptable to 
d, and come to a more entire and permanent union of taitii and feeling 
; last. Nevertheless » I delight to trace in the documents that have been 
transmitted to me, some points of obvious affinity between the views of 
your friends and the principles of what I sincerely regard as the purest 
form of Christianity Yon speak of the elements of eternal truth in the 
words of the ancient prophets, and you cherish these as the germ of true 
religion, in contradistinction to the externality and formalism of the cere- 
monial law. We, Christians, equally discover in these venerable oracles the 
teeds of heavenly trutli which sprang up, as we believe, and yielded their 
perfect fruit in the ministry of the prophet of Nazareth. In Jesus Christ, 
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we recognise the spiritual link which connected the old world with the 
new — the prophet of humanity — the centre and 83rmbol of human bro- 
therhood. May all find, at last, a point of union and sympathy in him, no 
longer seen through the distorting medium of the creeds of a barbarous age, 
but contemplated with the serene affection and calm devotedness of pure 
and truthful minds. 
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ANTI-TRlNlTARIAN CHURCHES IN CONNEXION 
WITH JOSEPH BARKER. 

It is worthy of remark, tliat where the Sacred Volmne has been allowed 
to be its own interpreter, and the mind to judge for itself, unshackled by 
creeds, the result lias been the formation of Anti-trimtarian opinions. 
Most of our readers will have beard of the dbtiaguished HindoOt the Rajah 
Hamniohuii Roy, He was educated in the religion of his country ajid his 
forefathers^ a system of pagan idolatry* His powerful mind, however, 
burst through the barriers of prejudice, and he worked his way into the 
regions of light He carefully studied the Bible, he compared ita dmple 
and sublime teachings witli the doctrines of the Brahmins, and rose from 
the investigation with a lively admiration of the loveliness of Christianity, 
and A decided conviction of its truth. That be might the better utider- 
fitand the records of divine truth, he read tliem carefully in the original 
tongues. He published a selection from the books of the New Testament, 
under the title of * The precepts of Jesus the ffuide to peace and happiness J 
As thb work contained not a word of what are called the peculiar dQctrinei 
of die Gospel, it was attacked by a trinitarian missionary in India, Ram- 
mohim Roy wrote in its defence, and expounded his views of Christian 
doctrine formed from the careful study of the Bible alone. These views 
did not include the doctrine of the trinity. The Bible to him had revealed 
no such doctrine. Without a knowledge of the controversies of the 
Chnsdan worlds and of the varying and conflicting interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, he sat down to its exaiiiination witli the simple desire of learning its 
contents, and he rose from that examination a believer in God and in Christ, 
but not a Trinitarian^ iHs defence* of the views thus derived from the 
tiimpk, unaided teachings of Scripture, forms about the best An ti- trinitarian 
work ever published. 

In atxother part of this volume it is Sihewn, that a large sect in America* 
who kdve discarded human creeds » and taken Christ aa their only master in 
religioua truth, and who on this account refuse any designation but simply 
ihftt of * Christians,' liave also failed to discover the doctrine of tlie trinity 
in til e teachings of him whom they receive as the Wajj and the Truth, and 
the Life, 
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In the early part of the present century, a popular and laborious preacher, 
Joseph Cooke, was expelled from the Wesleyan connexion for an alleged 
departure from the faith of the founder of Methodism. He and the friends 
who adhered to him in the hour of persecution, resolved to * search the 
Scriptures;' and to abide by their instructions, whatever might become of 
the creeds drawn up by fallible men. The doctrines of popular ortho- 
doxy one by one gave way before the test of pure Scripture, and without 
knowing that there were any others in the Christian world of like sentiments, 
they became anti-trinitarian. And several societies in Rochdale, Newchurch, 
Fadiham, and Rawtenstall, originating from this simple adherence to 
Scripture at that time, are flourishing at this day.* 

A still more recent and extensive secession from the ranks of orthodoxy, 
arising out of the renunciation of human creeds, and reliance upon Scripture 
alone, is found in the rise of the ' Christians,* in this country, with Joseph 
Barker at their head. They have rejected the authority of creeds, and 
have gradually given up their belief in the peculiar doctrines of orthodoxy 
generally, though some retain their early faith. 

Mr. Barker was formerly a preacher in the Methodist New Connexion, 
and he distinguished himself by his unwearied diligence in the discharge c^ 
his duties, and the loving manner in which they were performed. • His 
simple, unaffected mode of address' (remarks one who was a fellow-labourer 
with him in the ministry of the New Connexion) * rendered him popular 
with the multitude. His pointed heart-stirring addresses made sinners 
weep under the word, and many through his instrumentality were added to 
the body with which he was associated. The works which he published 
were eagerly read, and his writings produced a powerful impression. He 
published a periodical ; wrote every leading article himself ; and wrote or 
transcribed nearly the whole of the smaller articles ; did aU the book-keeping 
and packing himself ; lived ten miles from the printers ; wrote and 
published sermons and did the work of his circuit ; lectured about a 
hundred times in a year on Temperance, &c. ; travelled thousands of miles ; 
and little, if any, less than two thousand miles on foot ; held public discus- 
sions ; bought and sold thousands of books ; wrote hundreds or thousands of 
letters ; visited the sick ; conducted classes ; instructed young men, and 
engaged in a variety of labours which cannot be detailed.' 

* See John Ashworth's Account of the Rise and Progress of the Unitarian Doctrine, Ac. 
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From the commeticement of his career he niamfested the character of a, 
ReforUHjr, In the * Christian Advocate/ a Wesloyau newspaper, he wrote 
several letters on the propriety of holding open Conferences* He argued 
tliat good men have do need to court secrecy in their proceedings. Bat his 
conduct in this respect was not approved by the leaders of the sect* 

He strenuously advocated the propriety of teaching writing in Sunday 
jichook on the Lord's-day, on the ground that to do so was a work of 
mercy, and that workB of mercy are a proper employment for the Sabhath- 
day.t 

He recommended many reforms m the New Connexioii, which soon 
brought upon him the hatred and opposition of those who were determined 
to keep tilings as they were* One of the greatest crimes he committed waa 
die recommendation in his periodical, entitled the ' Evangeliea] Refomier,* 
of Dr. Channing's works, and this wouid, doubtless, have been suiBcient 
for his expulsion, had not the leader of the opposition been aware that his 
influence was such as to endanger the safety of the Connexion* 

Mr. Barker also gave offence by his determination to express his senti- 
ments witJiout restraint* He said * Science is in^nite. The books which 
have liitlicrto been written, contain only the seeds and first unfoldings of 
knowledge. The truth that has been told hitlierto^ is but a brief and 
imperfect introduction to trutli's whole story. It is bnt the title page, or a 
few lilies of the table of contents, to the infinite and almost unopened 
volume. The universe is still unexplained; the works of God are still 
unread ; tlie illimitable and boundless stores of knowledge are as yet almost 
untouched. The flood gates of tlie infinite and eternal ocean have just 
been opened, but the streams are as yet but slight, and partiaUy distribn ted. 
There remains enough of the water of life to form a thousand streams, and 
a thousand thousand more* If I am not mistaken, there are tliousan ds of 
books to be written yet better dian any tliat have been already written ; 
and thousands of books will be written a^r them^ richer and better still 
Tlie day will come, aa it seems to me, when every man and woman on earth 
will be readers* The struggle between truth and error will extend and 
become universal* Blind faith and human authority will cease, and every 
man will think and judge for himself/ 



• See Ml InteT^tliiig tfacl, * Teaching the Children of the Po^T to writ© on the 
Si»bh*ih Day, proved to he tn pcrktl agitemeiit with the Woid of God," Sit\ By 
JcMK'jih Bifktrt Mafic heBlcr» IBtiT* 
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It is not to be supposed that a man possessing such an ardent love for 
liberty and knowledge, and for an entire change in the efforts hitherto made 
for their extension, could long remain in peace in a creed-bound sect. 
Charges of unsoundness of doctrine were from time to time brought against 
him, which he met by the use of Scriptural phraseology in the statement of 
his opinions. At length he was formally tried, condemned, and expelled, on 
these charges : 

T. ' For denying the Divine appointment of baptism, and for refusing to 
administer the ordinance : 

II. * For denjring the Divine appointment and present obligation of the 
Lord's Supper : 

III. * For his declared opposition to the Beneficent Fund : 

IV. * For having announced the formation of a book establishment, 
thereby engaging in worldly business, contrary to rule (Section 10, 4, 
General Rules) and by this means opposing the best interests of our Book 
Room.' 

Being entirely freed from the authority of Conference, and the thraldom 
of creeds and Connexional institutions, Mr. Barker published his viewg 
with greater freedom tlian ever. He established a new periodical, called 
the * Christian Investigator,' in the conducting of which he was aided by 
Mr. William Trotter, who had been expelled for entertaining similar opinions 
with him, and by Mr. Thomas Smith, who sjnmpathised with them prin- 
cipally in their views on the Wealth Question. After a short career this 
periodical was given up, and a new one established, under the name of 
* The Christian,' under the sole management of Mr. Barker, to appear at 
such intervals as suited his convenience. At the same time he issued a 
number of Tracts on tlie Hired Ministry, on the Atonement, on Original 
Sin, on the Trinity, &c., in which he opposed fearlessly and powerfully the 
doctrines of orthodoxy, and the established usages of the sects. 

Many left the Connexion on his expulsion, particularly in the churches 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Gateshead, Bradford, Staley-Bridge, Mottram, 
and Newton. A numerous body, with near thirty preachers, separated 
from Conference in the Staffordshire Potteries. Considerable secessions 
took place at Hawarden, Stockport, Dukinfield, Oldham, Leeds, Dclph, 
Mosslcy, Hirst, Ash ton, Manchester, Pendleton, Holt on, Bramley, Hud- 
dersfifld, Berry Brow, Paddock, Lindlcy, South Shields, and in many other 
placcb. 
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Thi^re arc at present about 20(1 Societj*?», with an average of about 30 
members each* There are varieties of opinion among them ; but in general 
the doctrines of original depravity, satisfaction to divine juatice by a 
viearioua fla<!rificet the trinity, and justilication by faith alonej have been 
displaced by tlie doctrine of the divine unity, and the free UTspurchased 
mercy of God, and the other tenets usuaUy styled Unitarian ,, 

Since Mr. Darker has expressed his heterodox viewsi Mr* Trotter and 
many others have ceased to labour in connection with him. Many still 
retain orthodox notionsp who remain in connection with Mr Barker, the 
basis of iixdoii being that of faith in Christ as tlie teacher and Saviour of 
mankind^ and universal toleration in rehgioua opinions. 

Some of the churches are perfectly free from sectarian organization. 

Miuiyoftbe churches practise ehureh discipline, and have a form, of 
rccoiving and cutting off members. ^ 

In some places a number of churches form themselves into district* for 
mutual assistance, 

Ig some churches they have no settled arrangements respt'Cting preach- 
tng &^c., the members of the church regarding it a duty to instruct one 
another. 

la some places they have preachers' plans drawn up, ^hich are quarterly, 
or half-yearly ; by this method a number of churches may be supplied with 
tenclier^, there being generally twenty or thirty preachers on each plan, 

Mr. Barker makes a vigorous use of the press in disseminating what he 
lidds ss truth, and has been of Immense service in bringing down the 
price of valuable publicatLonsj and placing them within the reach of the 
poor. This has been a great and successful object in his philanthropic 
labours. His cheap editions of C banning, of Penn, of Todd, of Law, and 
of others, are in the hands of thousands, who would otherwise, in all proba- 
bility, never have obtained the works. His labours in this point are wordiy 
of all praise^* 

His exertions in travelling and lecturing have also been ^^reat and praise- 
worthy; and many minds both In Ireland and in the middle and South of 
England have been aroused and quickened by his living voice. 

He bus excited great attention by bis calm, clear» and powerful addresses 
wherever be has gone* The Socialists found him their ablest opponent. 
In many public discussions lias he stood up as the champion of our common 
Cbri«ttanity in opposition to their assaults; and it may with justice h*^ said. 
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that he has alwa^rs retired from the combat with honour ; and delightful 
instances are not wanting of the renunciation of infidehty in consequence of 
its overthrow hy his powerful arm. His * Plain Man^s Defence of Christ^ 
ianity'i (price ds<) and his * Chriatianity Triumphant/ are valuable worki 
in answer to the popular objections of the da^. 

The labours of this iealous^ able^ and devoted reformer, are calculated to 
infuse new life and energy into the Unitarians of this country, by whom he 
has generally been received with sincere sympathy and good will. 

It is very evident that the aj-islocratic formalism of the Presbyteriati 
section of this body is not suited to the spirit of the masses of our popula- 
tion. And if the doctrines entertained by the Unitarians are to make any 
considerable impression upon the popular mind, there must be a greater 
conformity to popular feeling and modes of action. This element the spirit 
and labours of Mr. Barker are calculated to introduce and to foster ; and 
thus may he essentiaJly serve the cause of freedom, liberality, and religion* 

Some of Mr. Barker's notions on the other hand appear crude and inju> 
rious* There is in his movemenLs no provision for the regular maintenance 
of public worship ; he himself seta aside the use of public prayer ami 
singing, though many of his friends do not follow him in this ; there b no 
general system of organis^ation, no means of duly drawing out the social 
elements of our nature in connection with religion. True, (to use a remark 
of the Rev. J* J, Tayler, in his interesting and valuable work * A Retroapci^t 
of the Religious Life of England,^) tf is the spirit thni qukheucih^ the spirit, 
that creates the kingdom of God within us ; but the church, united with its 
risen and glorified bead, the church, with its social offices, and its common 
voice of thanksgiving and prayer, cherishes that spirit, and constitutes the 
outward medium of spiritual communion among men/ 

And another writer of kindred spirit. Dr. Henry Ware, (see his life, page 
159) remarks that *The great principle on which the prosperity and edifl* 
cation of the church must depend, is the principle of association, union, 
sjrmpathy, co-operation. The church is in its very essence an association. 
Its y^ry design and constitution is to effect tlie purposes of personal improve- 
ment, and to extend the influence of religion by mutual counsel, aid, atid 
co-operation ; hence the apostles emphatically call it one 60%, and its 
members, memhers me qJ another*^ 

If this be forgotten, and instead of a constant union in worship and 
action, ChriiUans only meet inJVet|uent]y at the table of Wuc Lord, tkia 
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primary purpose is lost sight of, and it cannot, therefore, be expected that 
the greatest religious prosperity should be attained. When Jesus framed 
the model of his church, he in a manner set the example, the first example 
of that union by systematic association, which has since extended so far, and 
has wrought such powerful effects in the world. Is it then consistent that 
the church should be the first to relinquish this principle ? And must it 
not be expected to become weak and inefficient by abandoning it, just in 
proportion as it first became strong by adhering to it ? 

Unless this principle of association is more completely and systematically 
oombiiied with the movement of Mr. Barker and his friends, it is probable 
that many will pass away, as some have already done, to the old system of 
the sects, or, what is worse still, to the worldliness of a state of mere unsettled- 
ness or indifference to all religious institutions and practices. And it is a 
matter of very questionable good, merely to render people dissatisfied with 
their present means of religious improvement if you fiimish them with 
nothing better. It was the aim of our great Master not so much to destroy 
as to fulfil. His true followers will never rest satisfied with negation and 
destruction ; but whilst they endeavour to uproot error, will feel most confi- 
dence and happiness in the culture of a spirit of seriousness and devotion, 
of humility and mutual edification. 
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Protestant Dissenting Congregations have now existed in the North of 
Ireland, for more than two hundred and thirty years, and very generally in 
connection with that form of church government which is called Presby- 
terian. They were founded at a period when there was no established 
custom among the Presbyterians of the Island, requiring assent to any 
human articles of belief. The country was involved in such ignorance and 
confusion, that the advocates of the Protestant Reformation felt it necessary 
to cultivate a spirit of mutual forbearance, not only amongst themselves, but 
with the members of every communion. That this was not always the case 
is much to be lamented. This forbearance became more needful, as not 
only the ministers, but most of the people who were comprised in these 
Presbyterian Societies, were from various parts of England and Scotland ; 
and, no doubt, brought with them different opinions respecting controverted 
points of doctrine and discipline. 

The introduction of the Westminster Confession of Faith into the General 
Synod of Ulster, in the year 1705, (the Synod having then been formed for 
a considerable time,) excited serious dissatisfaction in several ministers and 
congregations, and, instead of producing uniformity, occasioned heartburn- 
ings and unpleasant debates ; being a restriction upon Christian freedom, 
and bringing reproach upon the word of God, as if it were an imperfect 
rule of faith and duty. This setting up of human authority in Protestant 
Churches, and yet condemning it in the Church of Rome, is shamefully 
inconsistent, and has retarded the progress of the Reformation. 

In consequence of this restriction upon Christian liberty, several miniiters 
and congregations separated from the General Synod, in the year 1726, 
and formed themselves into the Presb3rtery of Antrim. These churches 
have now for more than a century maintained the sufficiency of Scripture 
and the right of private judgment, in the concerns of religion. Nor did 
their separation enable the Synod to rivet the chains of human contrivance 
upon all who continued in its connection. In one Presbytery, subscription 
was gradually laid aside, in another it was modified, and in all so explained, 
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Ss made it, for many years, a mere name.* The revival in the General 
Synod, of subscription, constrained the miniaters and congregations of the 
Hetnonfitrant Synod to leave that Body in the year 1 829* and to stand fast 
tit yindieatloii of their religious rights and Hberties* Their struggles have 
been crowned with much success, and numbers are, from year to year, 
jmning their communion. 

Ai to the exact time when Anti^trinitarian views began to prevail in the 
North of Ireland, it is now impossible to say. Though all Anti'trinitariana 
derive their religious principles from the Bible, which is a much older bcwk, 
and of much more authority than any human formulat the holders of theic 
views were for a long time, in Ulsier, distinguislied by the name of New^ 
lightSt The majority of tlie people, however, who used this phrase, did not 
pfvetsely know what was meant by it ; further than that it was intended to 
convey some share of reproach* 

From the middle till towards the close of the last century, this phrase 
was applied to Drs* ColviUe, of Dromore, Campbell, ot' Armagh ; Bruce of 
Belfast, and Nelson, of Kilmoret and also to the Revds* Samuel Barber, of 
Rathfriland; Thomas Cummmg, of Armagh; Boyle Mowiy, of Newry ; 
Nathanifl Shaw, of Banbridge ; Andrew Craig, of Lisbtirn ; John Lindsay, 
ofBaliymena; WlUiam Montgomery, of Bally easton : Samuel M, Stephenson, 
M. D., of Greyabbey, John Bankhead, of Bally carry ; and Adam Hilli of 
Ballynure, all of whom were able ministers in their day and generation ; 
and men of great moral worth and social influence. 

These ministeri^ and a number of tlieir contemporaries, were no doubt 
Anli^trinitarians, and inculcated their opinions, as was also the mode for a 
long time in England, rather indirectly than otherwise. To this mode of 
inatniction Dr. Bruce, who preferred the direct manner, was in a great 
measure an exception. But those who aow maintain that all Anti-trini- 
tanans, especiallj ministers, should make an open, fearless, and direct 
ftTowal of Aeir opinions, ought to recoUecti that the persecution of the 
ploua, learned, and reverend Thomas Emlyn, 6f Dublin, and the sevef e 



* In fiQime instancreB, fd tave appearaneett the Tollowing rormula wa& Bubacnbcd : — * I 
tieliere the West^nioat^i' ConJegsioti of Fiutli canttuiui tJie eafieotlal doctriii^a cif ClimU- 
Biiityt and &s tuch I smb scribe it:'^A,fi, ThU furmulft could be subscribed bjr evrry 
UnStamii in Christendom i but if to It had been added, — * iind several doctrinei wbjch 
avv f9ppotft« to the esKntial ooea/ then the meaning q{ the ftim>ub would have been 
diieemed. 
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pains and penalties ta which persons became liable in Ireland, who should 
impugn the doctrine of the Trinity, until the year 1817, were more than 
an apology for the divinea who pursued the indirect method of inculcating 
their doctrinal viewB* 

In later times, and eyen before the repeal of the cruel and tyraonicil 
Act, which made it fehn^ to preach or write against the doctrine of the 
Trinity, aa set forth in the Articles of the Church of England^ several 
ministers stood forward and assailed this doctrine, both in the pulpit and 
out of it, as contrary to the express and repeated aiiirmatlon of the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures, The moat fearless in thifi way were the He v. 
Dr* Montgomery, of Dunmuny, and the Rev, Fletcher Blakely, of Money- 
rea; who, for thirty %i% years, have been the uniform advocate* of civil and 
religious liberty, and the intrepid opponents of Calvinism and its kindred 
doctrines* It i» due to the memory of the late Revds, William Porter, of 
Newtownlimavady ; John Mitch el, of Newry ; and Nathaniel Alexander, 
of Crumlin ; to state, that these upright and worthy men^ in common with 
several of the brethrenj cordially joined tlie pastors and people of Dun- 
murry and Money rea, in the maintenance of Christian freedom, and the 
avowal of the doctrine, that '* there is but one ood, jus f atheji**. 

It is worthy of particular notice, tliat,in almost all the localities, in Ultter, 
where the first Presbyterian Congregations were erected, in these veiy 
places many of the descendants of the early advocates of Protestant Dissent 
have become Anti-trinitarian in their opinions. Such is the case at Hraad- 
island f now called Ballyoarry, at Templepatrick, at Antrim, at Lame, at 
Holy wood, at Killinehy, and Carrickfergus. 

The number of Anti'trinitarians in the North of Ireland, is nowoonskler* 
nbly above thirty thousand ; who, it must be admitted, are among the mort 
opulent, peaceable, loyal, and best educated inhabitants of the country. In 
connection with their congregations there are several well enclosed burying 
grounds; a number of efficient schools for giving instruction in general 
and class! cai education ; many welUaltetidcd 8unduy schools £ar the accom- 
modation and improvement of the children of the hum bier clastea^ and a 
few libraries. Tlieir Meeting-houses are pEain substantial buildingi ; and 
are, without exception, iu reapee table order* In them tlj& Lord*s Supper 
IS administered twice every year, at common communian tables pliicod in 
the aisles ; and the attendance on each occasbn is about Ofoe Bfth or one 
sixth of the number of persons tieionging to each congregallon. In some 
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of the larger congregations, such as Dromore, Killinchy, Monjrea, Down- 
patriclc, and Banbridge, the communicants number f^om two hundred and 
twenty, to four hundred and forty. Several, however, conmiunicate only 
once in each year, otherwise the attendance at the supper would be 
considerably increased. 

The following tabular return will be found to give a pretty correct list of 
the Anti-trinitarian ministers of the North of Ireland; the names and 
situations of the several and respective congregations ; and of the number 
of souls in connection with each Society. No attention has been paid to 
the age of any minister, nor to the rank or standing of any congregation, in 
making out the return. 

COUNTY OF ANTRIM. 



MINISTERS. 


POST TOWNS. 


CONOREGATIONS. NUMBER OP SOULI 


W. Bruce, . 
J. Scott Porter, i 


Belfast, . 


1st Belfast, 


450 


J. Porter . 


Belfast, . 


2nd Belfast, . 


989 


D. Maginnis 


Belfast, . 


York-st., Belfast, 


275 


C. Porter. 


Lame, 


liame, . 


1589 


J. Carley . 


Antrim, . 


Antrim, . 


985 


W. Heron .1 
J. HaU . .) 


BaUyclare, 


Ballydare, 


726 


G. HiU, . 


Crumlln, • 


Crumlin, . 


956 


Dr. Montgomery, 


Belfast, . 


Dunmurry, 


1146 


R. Campbell, . 


Templepatrick, 


Templepatrick, 


1297 


W. Glendy, . 


Carrickfergus, . 


Ballycarry, 


1455 


A. Montgomery,! 
T. Smyth, .\ 


Glenarra, . 


Glenarm, . 


. 498 


T. Alexander, > 
R.HaU, . -S 


Larne, 


Caimcastle, 


365 


J.N.Porter, . 


Carrickfergus . 


Carrickfergus, . 


290 


F. McCummon 


Ballymena, 


Ballymena, 


185 


J. M'Fadden, . 


Ballymoney, . 


BaUymoney, 


238 


J. Compton, . 


Lame, 


Raloo, . 


. 437 




COUNTY OF DOWN. 




J. Molligan 


Moira, 


Moira, 


. 526 


D. Whyte, 


Downpatrick, . 


Bailee, . 


. 1260 
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MINISTERS. 


POST TOWNS. 


CONOREOATIONS. 


NUMBER OP SOULS 


A. Orr . 


Kirkcubbin, 


Ballyhemlin, 


. 348 


W. J. Doherty, 


Comber, . 


Comber, . 


. 278 


J. McCaw, 


Saintfield, 


Ravara, . 


. 245 


S. Watson, 


Killinchy, 


Killinchy, . 


. 2257 


J. Watson, . > 
W.O.M*GowanS 


Greyabbey, 


Greyabbey, . 


965 


S. Moore, 


Warrenpoint, . 


Narrow-water, 


194 


F. Blakely, . 


Belfast, . 


Monejrrea, 


. 1789 


W. Crozier, . 


Ballynahinch, . 


Kilmore, . 


. 763 


J. Davis, . 


Banbridge, 


Banbridge, 


. 1447 


H, Alexander, . 


Newry, . 


Newry, . 


. 1242 


W. B. Minniss, 


Dromore, 


Dromore, 


. 2287 


S. C. Nelson, . 


Downpatrick, . 


Downpatrick, . 


. 1785 


D. Watson, 


Clough, . 


Clough, . 


761 


J. Osborne, 
H. Moore, 


Newtownards, . 


Newtownards, . 


. 1192 


C. J. McAlester, 


Holywood, 


Holywood, 


462 




COUNTY OF DERRY. 




J. Montgomery, 


Newtownlemavady Newtownlemava 
COUNTY OF TYRONE. 


dy . 338 


D. Gordon, 


Strabane, 


Strabane, . 


83 




COUNTY OF LOUTH. 




J. Lunn, 


Carlingford, 


Carlingford, 


103 



In addition to these returns, which have been made out with much care, 
it is well-known, that, besides the number of Anti-trinitarians who reside in 
various parts of the country, and who are precluded by distance fitnn 
joining any particular society, there is a floating population connected with 
a majority of the above congregations, that would, if included in the 
calculation, considerably increase the list of the Anti-trinitarians of Ulster. 

Nine new and thriving congregations have been erected in this Province 
within these fourteen years, and there is little or no doubt but that others 
will soon be formed. 

The following is the course of studies recommended by the Iriah Anti- 
trinitarians, and followed by young men preparing for the ministry in their 
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churches* The course, as recora m ended » is carried on, partly before 
entering College, and partly afler three aeasion*, of six month b each^ spent 
in the stud^ of the usual coUegiate undergraduate branches of literature 
and s£ienee* 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, 

English Grammar and CompositioTi. 

Geography f Ancient and Modern, and the Elements of Astronomy » 

Arithmetic. 

Ancient History of Greece and Rome — or at least an acquaintance with 
the leading eras and principal transactions. 

Greek and Latin — the same as the Entrance Course in Dublin College, 
viz. I — Homer's Iliads first eight Books ; the Gospels of Luke and John, 
and Acta of the Apostlea, in the New Testament ; Xenophon's Anabaait, 
first three Books ; VirgiVs ^neid, first six Books ; Horace ; Juvenal, Sal* 
111, 3C. Kili. and xlv. ; Terence, Andria, and Heautontimorumenos ; Sallust ; 
Ltvy, first three Books^ 

If due attention be paid to the state of Education, on entrance, and 
aJ^rwards, on receiving a General Certificate, or Degree in Arts, the 
intermediate time may be occupied with Examinations, Monthly or Quar- 
terly, on the Old Testament History, with Milman's History of the Jews, 
and with reading the Gospels and Acts, in the original ; attending to the 
Structure of the Language, tlie Course of Events, the Geography and 
Antiquities, &c. : and, during tlie Summer months, the History of tlie Jews, 
from the closing of the Scripture Canon, to the Christian era; also, a 
eompendious view of the surrounding Monarchies and Empires* 

Theoxoqical Course^ 

Fint Half 'f/ ear, from November to Ma^^ 

To attend carefully to the business of tJie Hebrew Class, and to the 
Divinity Lectures (also, to the Ecclesiastical History Class.) At the 
February meeting of Presbytery, to be examined on one half of Paley^i 
Evidencei ; at the May meeting, to be examined on the other half; and to 
produce testimonials of attendance on the Lectures prescribed. [Note, — 
Thai, if tiic student shall have studied Hebrew, during one Session of his 
undergraduate course, he shall have a portion of the Hebrew Scnptures 
prefOtibed for examination.] 
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Second Half -tf cart from May to October or November, 
At the August Meeting, to be examined on LowtU'a Isaiah {Newton or 

Keith, on the Prophecies), and the Epiitle to the Eomanfi, in the original ; 

with the condition of the Roman Empire^ at that period. 

At the October or November Meeting, — the History and Geography 

contained in the Acts, with the Supplementary History of the Apostles, to 

their death, from Greenwood or Cave, Falej's Horse Paulinsei and 1st 

Corinthians, in Greek, 

Third Half 'year, from Noremher to May. 

Further attendance on Divinity Lecturea and Ecclesiastical History. At 
the February Meeting, to be examined ou one-half of Hornets Abridgment, 
nnd 2nd Corinthians, in Greek ; and the political condition of Greece, at 
that period « Exercises in Compofiition, prescribed at October meetingi to 
be produced I 

At the May Meeting, remainder of Home's Abridgment ; Epistles to 
GalatianH, Ephesidns, and Philippians ; and progressive Exerctaes in 
Compost iion^ prescribed at the February meeting. 

Fourth Half-year, from May to Notefj^er* 

At the August Meeting, — Epistles to ColossianS| ThessalonianSf Tin^othyi 
and Titus; with the History of the first three centuries, from Mosheim or 
WaddingtJ>n ; Exercises in Composition, prescribed at May meeting. 

At the November Meeting, — Epistles of James, Peter, John, and Judc ; 
with the History of the Councils of Nice and Trent; and of Huis, 
Wicklifie, and the Lollards. Composition as before, 

F\fth Half-year^ from N&v^nher to May. 

At the February Meeting, — Revelation ; with History of the EefonimUoii 
in Germauy, Switzerland, and England ; Exercises in Composition, viiE., — 
Public Discourses on prescribed texts or subjects. 

At the May Meeting, — Works prescribed on tlie Roman Catholic 
Controversy ; the History of the Puritans ; Evanses Sketch of DIflbrent 
Denominations ; Discourses for the Pulpit* 

On presenting themselves for receiving the Certificate of the Preshytery, 
timt they are qualiiied to enter into ilie Ministry (commonly known by diif 
name of license), they are to und<*rgo an examination on tlie Eptstlea to the 
Hebrews, in Greek ; on the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, in Hebrew, aoil Iht 
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Septoagint ; oh the Evidences : on Paley's Sennons, viz., — 2nd and 5th of 
Occasional ; and some work on Pastoral Care. 

Recommended for private reading, and for forming the beginning of a 
Library ; — Paley's Works ; Chahner's Evidences ; Locke's Reasonableness 
of Christianity ; Leland's Deistical Writers ; Campbell, on the Gospels ; 
Locke, on the Epistles ; Macknight, on ditto ; Waddington's or Mosheim*s 
Church History ; Schleosner's Lexicon, or Robinson's ; Butler's Works ; 
Whitby's Five Points; Neal's Puritans, or the Abridgment; Bishop's 
Marsh's Lectures on Theology ; Chillingw(Mrth : Newtcm on PiQfhecy, &c., 
&c. ; Home's Abridgment ; or Alexander, on the Canon of Soriptore. 
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ANTI-TRINITARIANISM IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 

The Froteit&ni Dissentlog Cijngregations in Dublin, and the South of 
I re] and, avowedly Umtarian, are the To) lowing : Strand Streeti and Ktistace 
Street, Dublin ; first congregation of Clonmel ; first congregation of Ban- 
don ^ and 3rat congregation of Cork. 

There was a congregation of Protestant Diaeentera founded in Dublin, in 
the reiga of Queen Elizabeth, connisting chieily of lanulies of English Pu- 
ritans, and some Scottish Presbyterians. Of this religious Society there is 
no eideting record, and the traditionary account is meagre and unsatisfactory. 
During the civil war that desolated Ireland in the reign of Charles li, its 
members suffered in common witb their brethren in all parts of the coun- 
try, and many of them were scattered abroad. When the rebellion was 
subdued by the forces of the Commonwealth, the Presbyterian Congregationa 
revived ; and under the Protectorate of Cromwell, though they had been 
steadily opposed to the government, and solemnly protested against the 
trial and execution of the King, they were allowed to live undisturbed, 
and enjoyed the benefits of that religious toleration which he had the 
wisdom and magnanimity to practise. 

The passing of die Act of Uniformity, and the other intolerant proceedings 
consequent upon the accession of Charles IL, drove numbers of men, distin- 
guished for their piety, and learning, and moral worth, from the bosom of 
the Established Church* and added to the ranks and the infiuence of Non- 
conformity in Ireland. Amongst these holy confessors were tlie first miniiten 
of the congregations now assembling in Strand Street, and Eustace Street, 
Dublin, 



STRAND STREET. 

The congregation of Strand Street, formerly assembling in Wood Street, 
is of great antiquity , and can boast of a long succession of eminent Miniileni. 
Amongst the earliest of these were the Rev. Stephen Chamock, and ihe 
Rev. Edward Veal, who had both been fellows of Trinity College, but felt 
themselves constrained, by conscientious motives, to join the peraecuteil 
Protestant Dissenters* 
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They were succeeded by a man of great celebrity, Dr, Daniel Williams, 
who was unanimously chosen minister of the congregation in 1667, and 
discharged its duties with much acceptance for twenty years. During the 
arbitrary reign of James IL he was exposed to great danger from bis warm 
attachment to the principles of the Reformation ; and having removed to 
London, in 1 687, contributed his best efforts in promoting the glorious revo- 
lution of t68i** He was chosen Lecturer at Pinner's Hall, na successor to 
his intimate friend j the venerable Richard Baxter ; and died in 1716. He 
founded and endowed the Dissenters* Library in Red Cross Street, London ; 
instituted exhibitions for six students in Glasgow College, from South 
Britain, intending to become Protestant Dissenting Ministers ; allocated 
the interest on one thousand pounds to promote the preaching of Christie 
anity in the Irish language, and bequeathed a large property for other 
pious and charitable uses. 

The Rev. Joseph Boyse, who had been domestic chaplain to the Countess 
of Douegallf a lady of great piety and a zealous Dissenter, was chosen col- 
league to Dr» William Sj in 1683, and continued minister of Wood Street 
con^'regation for forty five years. He was a man of learnings and talent, 
and worib, and acquired great celebrity by his writings. He published a 
work * On the proper office of a Christian Bishop/ which the Episcopal 
Bench, finding it inconvenient otherwise to answer, obtained a vote of the 
Irish Parliament to have publicly burned. This abortive attempt at 
persecution failed in its object, and was followed by the increaied respeet 
of enlightened men of all religious denominations. 

We have now reached a very important point in the history of this con- 
gregation, viz : the short, but eventful ministry of tliat venerable confessor, 
the Eev. Thomas Emiyn. He had succeeded Mr* BoysCj as chaplain in the 
family of the Countess of Donegall ; and having been repeatedly and warmly 
invited, accepted the co-pastorship of tlie congregation of Wood Street 
in 169L His religious opinions were those commonly called A nan, but in his 
discourses from the pulpit eoutroversiaJ subjects were avoided. His silence 
on the doctrine of the supreme Deity of Christ awakened the suspicion of 
some zealous orthodox members of his congregation, who privately waited 
upon him, and questioned Mm aa to his opinions on that point. Being thus 
interrogated, he felt it his duty explicitly to avow his belief, that the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is alone the Supreme Being, and that 
his Son derives his excellence and authority from him. In conscqu<*nce of 
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the unpopularily of tliese opinions, and the unkind interference of his 
brethren in the ministry in DubUn^ he was Induced to resign his pastoral 
charge, and retire, for a AeosoD, to England* It was during thiit pedod^lhat 
be published his celebrated work, * An Humble inquiry into the Scripture 
account of JesuB Christ,* which was the occasion of bis cruel and iniquitous 
persecution. Though bis brethren in Dublin had acted very harably 
toward him, they were not pat ties to the legal injustice of which he waji 
made the victim. The prosecution was instituted by an over siealous lay 
memher of another denomination of self-called orthodox Disienters, 
Mr> Emlyn was indicted for blasphemy, and his trial conducted in a manner 
the moat arbitrary and lyrannical* To make the scene more imposing, and 
to overawe the Jury, the two Arehbishops of Armagh and Dublin sat upon 
the bench I and the Chief Justice told the Jury, if they acquitted the defen- 
dant, * My Lords the Bishops wore there/ Intimidated and borne down 
by these threats, the Jury reluctantly brought in a verdict of guilty » and 
Bmlyn was sentenced to suffer one year's impFisonment, to pay a Ane of 
one thousand pounds^ and to lie in prison till it was paid. After sentence, 
he was publicly led round the Four Courts with a placard on his breast, 
stating his crime, and exposing him to the scoffs of an ignorant and preju- 
diced people. For more than three months he was kept a clo&e prisoner in 
the house of the under sheriff, and then hurried away to the common goal, 
where be was confined for about five or mx weeks in a close room, con- 
taining six beds, where be lay, the companion of the unfortunate and the 
criminal. His health having suffered from this treatment, on his petition 
he was removed to the prison of tbe Marshalsea, where he remained till 
J Illy 1705. His late colleague Mr. Boyse, taking compassion on his roj«- 
fortunes, interested himself to procure his bbe ration ; and tbe fine being 
reduced to i£70, which was actually paid into the Exchequet, tbb good 
man was restored to freedom. It is worthy of remark here, as indicative 
of the tender mercies of Churchmen, that the Archbishop of Armagh, the 
Queen *s Almoner, who was entitled to one shilling in tbe pound upon tbe 
whole fine, for some time insisted upon his claim, and afterwards, with dills'- 
culty, was prevailed on to accept a composition of £20 instead of £30. 
Thus, two years confinement in a prison, ihe payment of a fine very oppret- 
aive to him in bis poverty, and his deprivation of otHce as minister of a 
respectable congregation, were tbe peualtiej he suffered for the calm und 
temperate expression of bis conscieotious opinions. 
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The persecution of Enslyn awoke the sympathieB of his people ; manj of 
them visited him within his prison walk ; they heard there tlie doetrincsi for 
the mainte&anee of which he was made to suifer ; and the seed which Uq 
had planted in the bitterness of his soulp and watered wilh his tearsp sprung 
up, and yielded good fruit. The congregation of whieh he had coaaed to bo 
the minister, on the death of Mr Boyse, some years afler, choice as bis suc- 
ceaorthat moat distinguished man, the Rev* John Abemethy, ** whose name 
gave such eclat to the Arian doctrines in the beginning of the last century ;** 
and the pulpit of Emlyn has since tliat time been filled by a succession of 
eminent Unitarian ministers. The names of Dudiai, Bruce, (father and son) 
Mood)% Plunket (father to the celebrated Lord Plunket), and Armstrongi 
are in all our churches ; and their principles are ably sustained by the pro- 
Bent ministers, the Rev* W, H. Drummond, D, D*, and the Rev. G, A, 
Armstrong, 

The official return of the members of this congregation is, families 
'lOOj which, at the calculation of five to a house, makes 500 infilviduala. 
Under the care of the congregation is a school, in which a number of boys^ 
v&rrin^ in amount from thirteen to twenty-eight, are boarded, clothed, 
educated I and, when qualified, apprenticed to useful trades. There is also a 
female daily sehoot, average attendance 70 ; and a Sunday school, attendance 

EUSTACE STREET. 

The first ministers of this congregation, were the Rev. Samuel Winter, 
D.D., ProvoBt, and the Rev. Samuel Mather, senior fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, These having withdrawn, with the greater number of 
Iheir flock| from the pariah church of St, Nicholas, on the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity, founded the Protestant Dissenting Congregation of 
New Row, which in 1729 removed to their present house of worship. 

The congregation of Eustace Street has had tlie privilege of a succession 
of worthy and eminent ministers ; amongst whom the Rev. John Leland, 
D.D., was particularly distinguished. His learned works, in support of 
Divine Revelation, are deservedly held in very high esteem, * He dis- 
charged the duties of his character as a minister of Christ, with great 
diligence and fidelity ; and by an indefatigable application to reading and 
study, and the great improvements he made in all useful knowledge anrl 
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literature, which afterwards appeared in his wHtinga on different subjects, 
he attained to high reputation, not only among his own friends and hearerii 
hat in the learned world, among pereons of all denominationfi/ The 
Rev, FhiHp Taylor, ^so, grandson of the celebrated Dr, John Taylor, Nor- 
wich, suitained the high character of his family by his acqulramenti, his 
talents, and hia worth. He wsm a steady and consistent Protestant 
Dissenter, of Unitarian opinions, combining a warm attatrhment to his own 
principles with perfect Hberalitj towards men of other creeds, and with 
great amenity of manners i On his retirement fratn the more lahorioys 
duties of the ministry, in 1828^ the congregation presented him witli two 
cosily pieces of plate, with the following inscription . * Presented by the 
Members of Eustace Street Congregation of Protestant Dissenters, to their 
beloved Pastor^ the Rev, Philip Taylor, on hia retirement from the active 
duties of his pastoral office, after the prolonged and faithful ministry of 
iifty-one years; in testimony of their personal atfection for him, and in 
gratitude for his ever-anxiotis, kind, and benevolent solicitude for their 
spiritual welfare and temporal happiness/ He died Sep. 27i 1831. 

The present senior pastor is tlie truly venerable Joseph Hutton, who now, 
in the 58th year of his ministry, and retired from its more active duties* 
€>ccaaionally officiates, and illustrates, and adorns, by precept and example^ 
the pure faith of Jesus. The junior pastor is the Rev, J. C. Ledlie, D.D, 

The subscribing members are 45, to which may be added the names of 
60 others enjoying the religious privileges, but not entitled to a voice in the 
management of the affairs of the congregation ; making in all, a list of lOS. 

There is a Female School attached to the congregation, and supported 
by its funds, tn which there are at present twentyone girls boarded, clothed, 
and educated, and intended, wl>en they shall have respectively renched the 
age of fifteen, to be apprenticed- Two %ery respectable female Teach en 
have the charge of this Institution ; and a Committee, including the 
ministers, exercise a constant and careful supervision over every depart^ 
ment. 

In their Alms' House there are twelve poor widows lodged, and principally 
supported, out of the weekly collections, and other charitable funds^ 

There was formerly a Male School, in which twenty boys were htMrded^ 
clothed, and educated, and afterwards apprenticed to useful trades, anpporied 
partly by funds, and partly by an annual collection. On the passing *if lh« 
Irish Poor Law, this latter support being considerably diminished, the 
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Governors of the charity thought it expedient to dlow their permanent 

funds to ac€umulate, and thus^ at a future day, to make diem Independent 
of public con trjbutj oris. For this purpose the establishment was tempo* 
rwly dosed. In the mean time, that vexatious and e3q>ensiTe Chancery 
suit, of which the public has heard so much, by which strangers and aliens, 
under the cloak of religion, attempted to plunder them of their congrega^ 
tional properties, infolved them in costs amounting to upwards of £2,000 ; 
interfered with their plans, and crippled their resources. This dlfBcuIty, 
however, is likely soon to be removed, and the school re -opened, under new 
and more favourable auspices. 

The congregations of Strand Street and Eustace Street, from their 
formation till the present day, adopted as their bond of ChriBtian Union, a 
belief in the Holy Scriptures, m the only rule of faith and practice, and the 
most ample recogmtioo of the right of individual judgment ; and to the 
credit of these efficacious principles, it may be stated, that their history, so 
far back as can be traced, presents one unbroken chain of christian harmony* 
They enjoyed to the utmost extent their religious liberty » and cheerfully 
conceded the same privileges to those who differed from them. They 
humanely, and in the true spirit of the Gaspel» applied their charitable 
funds for the improvement and the relief of the necessitous, without 
distinction of sect or of creed ; envying none, condemning none ; but 
meekly and unostentatiously following the path of Christian duty, as the 
only path to Heaven. This tranquillity, however, was broken in upon by 
the reaUess spirit of fanaticism, combined with the love of power, and tlie love 
of money* Tlie existence of Unitarian congregations provoked the bitter 
hostility of the former, and their ample funds awakened the insatiable 
cupidity of the latter. A bold and vigorous attempt w^ made by unscru^ 
pulous men, to get into their hands properties to which they had no just 
claims. In October, 1S42, proceedings in Equity were instituted against 
iheie two congregations, in the name of the Attorney General for Ireland, 
at the relation of strangers, aliens in country and religion j who never had 
the slightest connexion with either of them^ for the purpose of depriving 
them of their houses of worship, communion plate, funds and endowments, 
transmitted to them from their forefathers, and carefully preserved and 
augmented by themselves i upon the alleged ground, that they held 
doctrinal opinions at variance with those which the law might presume to 
have been held by the ministers and people at a very remote period. 
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In reply to tiiese allegtition^^ it was clearly ah own, that in none of their 
grants^ or endowments, from the earHcit penod, is there contained any clauie 
binding these congregations to the profession of any peculiar doctrines, or 
m anywise interfering with the enlarged principles of hberty, and the right 
of private judgment* And that even^ could h have been shown thai there 
had been a departure from the doctrinal opinions held by the founders of 
tbeae religious societies, such variance was in no way inconsistent with 
the original principles on which they were formed; which* taking lh« 
Holy Scriptures as their only rule of christian faith and practice, did nol 
require the profes&ion of any other creed, but were wisely adapted to 
worshipping communities, that were for ever to enjoy perfect religious 
freedom. 

It was also proved, that many of the endowmenta were created bj 
members of these congregations, some of whom are still living, at a time, 
when these congregationa entertained, and were known to entertain^ 
Unitarian opinions. Yet in the face of all these admitted facts, the Chan- 
cellor, coerced by the iron grasp of an obsolete statute, or an intolerant 
precedent, intimated his doubts that he should be obliged to pronoimce « 
decree to deprive the congregation of the whole of their ftmds, including 
those contributed h^ persons avowedly holding Unitarian opinionM^ Though 
Oiere had been no departure from the terms of tite trust in any one Instance 
shown, or any abuse of the charities so much as insinuated, they were &m 
the point of being deprived of their houses of prayer, in which they hid 
to long worshipped — of the funds for the support of their ministers — ^for 
the education and maintenance of poor children — ^nd to relieve the aged, 
and ** those who had none to help them." Nay, the fund which had been 
created by Ibe congregation, whilst acknowledged as (Jniiarian^ for tSm 
support of the widows of their ministers, was unblushinglyi and rftpaciooily 
j^asped at by the spoliators ; and these men, like the Pharisees of oUp 
would ' have devoured widows' house s^ and for a pretence have made long 
prayers/ 

Thus the Court of Chancery was moved » virtually, to cast out font 
ministers, three of whom were far advanced in years, of blamelesa Mwm% 
upon Uie cold charity of the world, and to rob their helpless famihea of thst 
provision which Christian benevolence had raised, when they tbemteliift 
should be steeping in the dnsU 

The cry ol such injustice and cruelty spread throughout the land i a ' 
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and paternal Government n)ercifully interposed to prevent the perpetration 
of 80 foul a wrong ; and by carrying into law *tlie Dissenters' Chapel BilV 
■n&tch^ the prey out of the jawM of the spoiler, and inflicted a deep and 
incurable wound upon religioiiB Intolerance. 

THE CONGREGATION OF BARBON, COUNTY OF COEK, 



This congregation was founded hj Puritans^ chiefly from Bristol and its 
neighbourhood, and their first minister, of whom any record can he traced, 
was the Rev* Mr. Harding, who was ordained to the pastoral charge in 
1079* The forms of the English Presbyterians are still observed in the 
Chapel at BandoOi and the Hymn Book long in use is that edited by 
Kippis and Rees. At y^hat particular time tho congregation became 
avowedly Unitarian, it would be now difficult to trace ; the change of 
opinion, as in other cases, was no doubt gradual, and the natural result of 
inquiry unfettered by human creeds and eonfessionif of faith. There ia 
reason to believe that their third miniater, the Rev. Mr. ClugBton, who was 
ordained in 1745, was a Unitarian, He was the only son of the venerable 
Joiias Clugston, ofLarne, in the county of Antrim, one of the founders of the 
Ffesbytery of Antrim, that little band of ej^cellent and enlightened men, 
who, in 1 726f by Bueceasfully resisting popular prejudices, and ecclesiastical 
tyranny I latd the foundation of that perfect retigiouB freedom, which, at 
thli day, is Srmly upheld by the non -subscribing Irish Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Mr. Ctugston was succeeded by a very distinguished man, the Rev* Mr* 
Haslitlf father to the celebrated writer and painter ; who after about two 
years* n^sidenee in Bandon, emigrated to the United States, and ultimately 
settled at Wem^ in Shropshire. Of his opinions, his t^ents, and acquire- 
ments, it is unnecessary to write, as his name is well known in the history of 
EngUsh Unitarians. He was succeeded at Bandon, by the Rev« Mr. King, 
a Unitarian^ who retired from the more active duties of the ministry in 
JS23; when the Rev. W. Hunter^ a talented and zealous supporter of the 
same opinions, was appointed his assistant, and eventual successor* 

The congregation of Bandon has suffered much, partly by intermarriages 
with members of the Estisblished Church, which generally are unfavourable 
to the cause of Dissent, but chiefly by the local decay of manufactures 
and trade. Want of employment has forced a great many of the Congre- 
gation to emigrate. The numbers at present are about flily* 
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THE CONGREGATION OF CLONMEL, COUNTY TIPPERARY. 

The congregatioD of Clonmel appears to have betsn a joint cbap1&m«^, 
instituted by a few respectable families, the foUgwera of Cromwell, located 
in that neighbourhood ; and was never very numerously attended. Of its 
early ministers nothing is known beyond the names* Its fourth minister 
was tlie Rev* Mr, Jacksont who in 1726, aa Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Munster, signed a resolution approving of the conduct of the Pres- 
bytery of Antrim, when driven out by the intolerance of the General 
Synod of Ulster, because they refused subscription to human creeds and 
articles of faith, 

Mr, Jackson was succeeded by Mr Mears, about 17^0, who had been 
Minister of Newlonards, in the county of Down, and was afterwards one of 
the ministers of Strand Street, Dublin, He published an excellent cate- 
chiam for children, which has been frequently reprinted, and is still used in 
some Unitarian Congregations, 

In 1789 the Rev. W, Campbell, D.D., Preabyterian minister of Armagh, 
was removed to Clonmeh He was a very learned divine, and distinguished 
controversaliit. Dr. Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne^ in the year 1786, had 
published a work on the slate of the Irish Chiu-ch, in which were some harsh 
and unwarrantable observations on the principles and conduct of the Pres- 
byterian Body, To these Dr. CampbelJ replied, with great spirit and ability ; 
vindicating, by an unansrwerable appeal to historical facts, the character of 
the Irish Presbyterians from the aspersions cast upon them* 

This controversy excited much public attention at the time; and the Sub- 
Synod of Derry, and the Presbytery of Dublin, presented Dr. Campbell 
with suitable addresses expressive of their gratitude for his services in their 
cause. 

Their present minister, the Rev, James Orr, was ordained in 1333, and 
is an enlightened, steady, and scalous supporter of Unitarian opinions. 

At what particular time Unitarianism became the doctrine of this con- 
gregation, it would be now difficult to trace. The principles of religious 
freedom by which tl»ey were animated, during the ministry of Mr. Jmekmrn^ 
must have been very favourable to enquiry ; and tfie fruits shortly appeu^d 
in the appointment of Mr. Mears, and subsequently of Dr, Campbell, who 
were both Unitarians. 

The numbers of the congregation at present are fifty live. 
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PRINCES STREET, CORK. 

The congregation of Cork is of old atanding, reaching back to the date 
of 1675* It never was at m\y period highly Calvinifitic, being contented, 
even in its primitive dayB> with the modified system of Baxterian ortho-* 
doxy* Having passed through the Ufiual course of gradual enhghtenment, 
it t«sched the point of its highest attainments and prosperity from the year 
] i&O to the year 1815, during the ministry of the Rev. Dr. T* D» Hincks. 

At that time a considerable number of the rich, * unattached,' attended 
the religious iervices in Princes Street:* The effeteness of the Established 
Church drove a good many thither, who live by * respectabilities/ and the 
Church of England had then no character at all; and they were retained 
by the ministry of Dr. Hincks, who by hia strong good sense, unseetarian 
preaching, distinguished literary eminence, and mild and amiable manners, 
gathered around him a numerous and influential congregation. 

During the ministry of Dr* Sloane, after the resignation of Dr. Ilincks, 
the congregation ceased to be prosperous. When Dr, Sloane was elected one 
of the pastors of the congregation ; he professed to hold Anti-trinitarian 
opinions, and under that character was recommended to the Unitarians of 
Cork* For many years after his appointment, his public services were in 
accordance with those views, and though never very efficient, had the merit 
of being inoffensive. The milk-and-water system was attended with its 
Qsual results, and the congregation gradually languished. 

\^Tien those iniquitous proceedings were instituted to plunder the Irish 
Unitarians of their chapels and endowments, Dr. Sloane was suddenly 
roused into energy, but his new-hom zeal took a quite diflerent course from 
what might have been anticipated. He then, for the first time» profeased 
himself to be a Trinitarian, and a believer in the Westminster Confession 
of Faitti, whose dogmas he had formerly denounced from the pulpit in Cork, 
a« uoscriptural ; and he openly leagued himself with the men who were 
most violently opposed to his former associates and friends, and signed a 
^titton against the Dissenters* Chapel Bill. In reference to these matters, 
ibe congregation, at a meeting regularly convened, passed the following 
resolution, — 

'* That the members of this Vestry, far from regarding a change of 
belief, if the result of honest conviction, as deserving of censure^ maintain, 
on the contrary, the true Protestant principle, that the right of private 
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judgment, and of free enquiry, founded on the Holy Scripturee, are the 
inalienable privilege of alL But they must at the same time declare, that 
a minis ter who came amongst them us a concealed Trinitarian, or» aa thej 
ratlier hope and believe, a professing Arian ; — who entered without hesi- 
tation on Arian Synod ; — succeeded one Unitarian minister, and united him- 
self as co-paator with another; — whose declarations under his owti hand^ 
years after his settlement^ and whose public ministrations were all confir- 
matory of the opinion previously entertained of his religious sentiments ; — 
would have better upheld, to use his own words, * hi» character, both as n 
minister and a man/ had he honestly confessed to his congregation hia 
change of opinion, whenever it took place, rather than have made ehoiee of 
the highly objectionable mode of publishing his belief to the world, whidi 
he had adopted/* 

The congregation at length agreed to pension off Dr. Sloano^ whose ser- 
vices had ceased to be acceptable or useful amongst them ; but the disaen- 
sions conaequent on these proceedings have done serious injury ; and the 
retiring salary, which they continue to pay to him^ presses heavily upon 
their resources » 

Their present minister is a Mr, Whiielegge, a decided Unitarian : and 
their numbers are about one hundred. 



Dublin^ and the Soutli of Ireland, are not favourable to the growth of any 

kind of Protestant Dissent. The great mass of the people is Roman Catholic, 
and strongly wedded to, and securely guarded in thetr religioits opinions : and 
the aristocracy are principally of the Establishments Between these con- 
flicting parties there is little room or encouragement for minor sects* The 
consequence usually is, that any of the humbler classes who may happen to 
be located amongst them, are gradually absorbed by the numerous and very 
zealous Homan Catholics ; whilst the higher orders naturally fall into the 
ranks of the fashionable Church. 

The little progress, if not positive decline, of Dissenting principlet in tUl 
part of Ireland, has sometimes been laid at the door of Unitarianism. Biit 
if blame ii to be attached, it should be to the absence of all doctriml 
preachin;;^ in former days* The Clergy, in general, held liberal optniom, 
but they kept them to themselves, and were satisfied witli that somnolent 
neutrality which creates and fosters religious lukewannness and indifferenett. 
The Laity were taught to look upon the Presbyterian Meeting House as a 
Hort of Chapel of Ease to tlie Eiitabiished Church ; and hence, when internal, 
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tBians, or other inducements lended to lead them away from the altar of 
fieir fathers, their religious convictions did not throw any impediment In 

Some of the moat orthodox Congregations in the South of Ireland have 
become extinct ; and the fow that still exist show but feeble symptoms of 
TitaHtj. An influx of Scotch settlers has for a time appeared to infu&c life 
mto soma localttiea ; but the causes already mentiont^d have ere long pro^ 
duced their natural efl'ectSi The seed implanted In iheir minds in early 
life may have sprung up, and H\'ed for a season, but *m an atmosphere so 
uiigenia)^ it soon fades and withers away. The new settlers, according as 
Uwy prosper in life, or decline in their worldly circumstauces, ere long be- 
come blended wit!) the different claaies of the surrounding population* 

The Iriili Unitarian Christian Society was established in Dublin, 
March 17, 18{}0, and was principally composed of the Ministers, and 
many of the respectable members of the Congregations of Eustace 
Street and Strand Street, Its object was to awaken sympathy and 
coH3peration among Unitarians in Ireland ; to distribute piiblicationsj both 
doelnnal and practical, inculcating just views of religbn ; to extend Unita- 
rian Christian worship ; to maintain the rights of conscience, and to tflect 
any other object that might, from time to tlme^ appear conducive to the 
promotion of pure religion, 

Tim Society was instituted chiefly through the exertions of the Rev. 
James Martineau, then one of the Ministers of the Congregation of Eustace 
Street, in those dark and troublous times when the spirit of intolerance, 
after the slumbers of a century, awoke, Uke a giant refreshed, and by every 
power it could wield, unscrupulously tried to overwhelm all those who 
asserted and vindicated perfect religious freedom. 

The Unitarian Society is composed of Chris tians of different shades of 
opinion — some of them believing in the simple humanity of the Holy and 
Blessed Jesus — and others holding that be was a pre-existent Spirit, who 
dwelt with God before this world was, and come from the bosom of the 
Father, to enlighten and to purify, and thus finally lo save mankind from 
iin and its attendant miseries^ They all agree in rejecting the Athanasian 
Creed, and its kindred and dependent doctrines ; and in offering up n!ligious 
worsliip to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ alone 5 and are 
therefore strictly, and in the true and comprehensive meaning of the word, 
Unitarian Christians* In this spirit, and upon these prineiples, they Have 
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continued to act, and after passing through a period of much anxiety and^ 
trial, during which their enemies hoped, by the revival of obsolete and 
intolerant statutes, to crush them, have lived to witness the utter discomfi- 
ture of all such unholy designs : whilst the annoyances they have been made 
to endure, have, through a kind Providence, eventuated in the fiill 
recognition and establishment of their Christian rights and privileges. 

The Irish Unitarian Christian Society never was numerous. Many 
good persons holding their opinions, yet averse to controversy, have kept 
themselves aloof: but its members, convinced that the days of neutrality 
were numbered, felt it their duty honestly and fearlessly to avow their 
belief, and ' to contend earnestly for the £Euth once delivered to the saints.' 
Besides occasional controversial lectures, delivered by some of the members, 
they have availed themselves of the vast powers of the press, to spread fiur 
and widely the glorious but neglected truths of the Gospel. With humble 
means, and limited resources, they have been endeavouring to do good ; 
and the sale and distribution of upwards of 30,000 Books and Tracts, 
since the establishment of the Society, induces the belief that those silent, 
but most efficient missionaries, have not been sent forth into the world in 
vain. 
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CARMARTHEN COLLEGE, WALES. 

The Protestant Dissenting Academy at Carmarthen, was one of the earliest 
of the institutions established, after the passing of the Toleration Act, for the 
education of candidates for the Christian Ministry amongst the Noncon- 
formists. 

In the year 1689, as soon as they found themselves placed within 
the pale of the law, the United Body of the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents in London, resolved to create a joint Fund, to be applied to the 
general support of the Dissenting interest. The specific objects to which 
it was proposed that the money should be appropriated, were — 1. The 
augmentation of the incomes of Dissenting ministers, whose professional 
stipends were insufficient for their support. — 2. The aiding of small and poor 
congregations, by pecuniary grants, to obtain the advantages of public wor- 
ship. — 3. The education of promising young men for the ministerial office, 
to fill the vacancies that might occur in the churches. 

This charitable Fund continued to be supported, and to^be administered, 
by a joint Committee of ministers and lay gentlemen of these two religious 
denominations, until the rupture of the ' Union,' about 1693. At this time 
the managers from the Independent Body seceded fVom the Committee, and 
their congregations discontinued their pecuniary contributions. The whole 
of the money was thenceforth raised and dispensed by the Presbyterian 
Body alone, and the institution received, in consequence, the designation of 
the * Presbyterian Fund,' which it still retains. The Independents subse- 
quently formed a similar institution for themselves, contemplating the same 
objects, which has also been perpetuated to the present time, under the 
designation of the 'Congregational Fund.' Notwithstanding the disso- 
hition of the union of the two bodies, and the establishment of their separate 
Funds, they continued for many years to co-operate with great cordiality 
in the promotion of common objects of a religious nature, and contributing, 
in particular instances, their joint support to the same congregations and to 
the same seminaries for the education of Divinity students. The money 
being raised annually by private donations and congregational collections, and 
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generally" disbursed within each year, the managers of the Fund did not 
consider themselves in a condition to institute a permanent theological 
school. For some time they contented themselves with occasional grants 
to encourage such ministers as were inchned to form private academies, and 
receive pupils to be educated for the clerical profession, giving also small 
exhibitions to the students in aid of their maintenance during the period of 
their studies. This plan was for many years pursued, both in England 
and Wales, with very beneficial results. 

The education of candidates for the Christian ministry among the 
Protestant Dissenters in Wales, was first undertaken by the Rev. Samuel 
Jones, of Brynllwarch, in the county of Glamorgan. Mr. Jones was a 
native of Denbighshire, educated for the Church at Jesus College, Oxford, 
where he proceeded Master of Arts, and was for some time a Fellow and 
Tutor. He was a man of high character and great learning, honoured with 
the personal friendship of Dr. South, and other eminent persons among Kis 
contemporaries. He had been preferred to the living of Llang3mwyd, in 
Glamorganshire, from which he was ejected in 1 662, by the Bartholomew 
Act. After quitting the Church, Mr. Jones devoted himself to education ; 
and being patronised by the liberal and powerful family of the Mansels, 
of Margam and Brittou Ferry, in the same county, he obtained for some 
years an asylum in their hospitable mansions in the capacity of tutor. At 
this period he undertook, as his other avocations permitted, the instruction 
of several young men who were candidates for the Christian ministry, and 
in this employment was early encouraged by the London Fund. Exhibitions 
were granted for this purpose by the managers, from 1690 to 1695» for 
three students in each year. Mr. Jones died in 1697, being then about 70 
years of age.* 

Several of Mr. Jones's students attained great respectability in the 
ministerial profession in Wales, and the bordering counties. One <^ tiie 
most distinguished of them was Mr. James Owen, who settled first at 
Oswestry, and afterwards at Shrewsbury, and for many years conducted an 
academy for the education of Divinity students, in which he was encouraged 
by the Presbyterian Fund. He died in 1716, at the age of 52. After the 
death of Mr. Jones, the education of Webh students devolved on the Rev. 
Roger GrifiSths, who had settled at or n^ar -Abergavenny, in Monmouthshire. 
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Mr. GrifRths had been educated under Mr. Brand and Dr. Ker, at their 
academy, Bishop's Hall, near London, having an exhibition from the Presby- 
terian Fund, and finished his studies at Utrecht. PI is labours as a Divinity 
Tutor did not, however, continue long. He abandoned his Dissenting charge, 
conformed to the Church, and was rewarded with the living of New Radnor, 
and the archdeanery of Brecon. Calamy speaks of Mr. Griffiths with great 
seyerity, remarking that he had * received among the Dissenters more encou- 
ragement than he deserved,* and that shortly after enteringon his ecclesiastical 
charges he died miserably and disreputably.* Mr. Griffiths appears to have 
bad under his tuition,on*y six divinity students, who received exhibitions from 
the Presbyterian Fund. Some of his pupils finished their studies at Leyden, 
and others under Mr. James Owen, at Oswesti y. Amongst the former 
was the most distinguished of his scholars, Mr. Samuel Jones, who 
afterwards conducted with high reputation an academical institution at 
Gloucester and Tewkesbury. It was Mr. Jones's singular fortune to have 
under his instruction at the same time three men who attained great 
eminence, Thomas Seeker, who, quitting the Dissenters, became Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Joseph Butler, whose conformity was rewarded with the 
Bishopric of Durham, and Samuel Chandler, who continued a steady non- 
conformist, and became, by his excellent character, his profound and varied 
learning, and his numerous and valuable writings, an ornament of his 
profession, and an important supporter of the Dissenting interest. 

Afler the conformity of Mr. Griffiths, the Rev. William Evans, minister 
of a Dissenting congregation at Carmarthen, opened his house for the 
reception of students for the Christian ministry. Mr. Evans has been by 
some regarded as the founder of the Welsh Academy, but all that ought to 
be understood by this is, that the education of divinity students first assumed 
under him a collegiate form. Mr. Evans was patronised by both the London 
Funds, and by the liberality of wealthy individuals among the Dissenters. 
Dr. Daniel Williams bequeathed the sum of Ten Pounds per annum, to be 
paid during his life to Mr. Evans, towards his support as tutor, and to be 
afterwards continued annually, in perpetuity, to such ministers as might 
succeed him in the same occupation. This sum has been regularly paid by 
Dr. Williams's trustees, in aid of the salary of the tutor of the Welsh 
Academy. Mr. Evans is said to have been a man of superior attainments 

• Calamy'H Account, vol. ii. page 734. 
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as a scholar and divine, and to have devoted In'mself willi great diligence 
and exemplary fortitude to the discharge of his professional duties, in 
circumatances of considerable difficulty and danger. He died in 1720, but 
had discontinued his labours some time before. 

In 1719, Mr. Evans was succeeded, both as the minister of tlie congre- 
gation and tutor of the academy, by the Rev. Thomas Perrott, who presided 
over the institution with great reputation till his death, in 1734. Mr. 
Perrott was a native of Carmarthenshire. Tie had been a student under Mr. 
Ciriflfiths, at Abergavenny, and finished his education under Mr. James Owen, 
at Oswestry. Before his settlement at Carmarthen, he had officiated as a 
minister at Knutsford, Newmarket in Flintshire, and some other places. Uc 
was reputed a man of extensive learning and excellent temper. As a tutor, he 
was eminently useful and popular, having had under his tuition about 150 
students, several of whom were designed for the ministry in the Established 
Church. 

It has been stated, and the account is highly credible, tliat on the 
death of Mr. Samuel Jones at Tewkesbury, in 1719, the academical 
institution at that place was united with that of Carmarthen, under 
Mr. Perrott. There appears, however, no record of the removal of 
any of Mr. Jones's pupils, under such an arrangement, into the Welsh 
Academy. Among the students educated under Mr. Perrott, occur the 
names of Mr. Samuel Thomas, who became afterwards tutor of the academy; 
Mr. Joshua Griffiths, who for some years conducted a large and popular 
grammar school at Frenchay, near Bristol; Mr. David Jones, who settled 
at Walsall, and was the grandfather, on the maternal side, of the Rev. Joseph 
Barrett, of London ; Mr. George Palmer, long the esteemed and popular 
pastor of the Presbyterian congregation at Swansea. After the death of 
Mr. Perrott, in 1734, the Presbyterian Board, failing to obtain a tutor at 
Carmarthen, appointed to the vacant office the Rev. Vavassor Griffiths, 
who had been a student under Mr. Jones at Tewkesbury, and was settled 
with a congregation in Radnorshire. He declined to take charge of the 
Academy at Carmarthen, from the apprehension that it would be 
dangerous to the morals of the students to reside in a populous town, and 
be exposed to the sinister influence of so mixed and heterogeneous a society. 
The institution was therefore removed to his residence, at the two localities 
of Llwynllwyd and Maesgwyn, in the adjoining counties of Radnor and 
Brecon. Mr. Griffiths was considered an excellent tutor, but too much 
inclined to au^terity as a disciplinarian. He died in 1741, at the age of 43. 
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In tlii? liat of Mi% Onllitii'/y j^ludoiits occ^iirs iIk* name of Hidianl Prjcv, 
iiAurwartb I>r. lUt;Ii;iril Prk-t;, tljc estimabk* and distiugimhed writer on 
Marals and Fliimice, lie removed from Mr. GriiEtbii's Academy to London, 
where he finished his education in die Academy tben conducted by Mr, Jabn 
Euines* 

Towards tbe end of 1740, the Presbyterian Board were again under the 

r ncccessily of clianguij^ llie locality of the Academy, The choke of tutor 

tfixaviug fallen on the llcv. Evan Davica, minister of the Indeiicndent 

^congregation at Haver ford West, in Pembrokeshire, tlie institution was 

removed to that place. Mr, Uavies had been edncated at the Hoxton 

I Academy, under Dr, Ridgely and Mn Jolin Eames, and was esteemed a man 

uiif considerable learning* In 1713 Mr. Da vies accepted an invitation to be 

LtJte pastor of tbe Independent congregation of Llanybri, near CArmartheu, 

|imd w:ts permitted to transfer the Academy to the latter place, where he 

^£s:ed his reaidcnce, and oflkiatcd as solo tutor till 1757* hi the course of 

I this year, Mr* Samuel Thomas, then the minister of the Presbyterian 

^congregation of Carmarthen, was appointed to be bis colleague* This 

^arrangement was, however, far from agreeable to Mr. Daviee, Mr, Thomas 

I known to hold anti-Calviniatic opinions, which were very obnoxious to 

Lilis orthodox and zealous associate. The dlifcrence of creeds soon 

llisturbed tbe harmony of the tutors in the management of iIil* Academy, 

?imd in 175&, gave occasion to the resignation of Mr. Daviea, who removed 

lo liiLlerlcay in Essex, where bis son was settled as the minijiter of an 

IndL'pcndent congregation. Anion;? Mr, Davies^^s students^ were Mr. 

Thomas Morgan, who, after passing a few years with* a congregation in 

Carmarthenshire^ removed to Yorkshire, He was the father of tbe late 

Dr. Thomas Morgm, librarian of Dr, Williams*^ library in London :^Mr* 

John llowel settled successively at Pool, Enfield, and last at Bridge water. 

He married Mr* Davies's daughter: — David Jardlne, father of the late 

estimable Rev, David Jardine, of Bath, and grandfather of tbe present 

Itecordt^rof Bath, and Police Magistrate in Bow street :— J osiab Corrie, 

Afterwards of Kciiilwortb, who died at an advanced age, about 1800. 

He was U»e father of tbe late John Cotrie, Esq., of Uirmingbam; Noah 

lunes, who died about \7Br>, minister of Walsall; Solomon Hnrris, who 

fditfd in 1785, the eBteeracd minsitcr uf tbe Presbyterian Congregaiion of 

Svfansea. 

The Wekb Academy had, from lis first cstiiblishmcnt, lieen supported by 
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pecuniary grants to the tutors and students from the two London Funds, 
the Presbyterian and Independent. But the cry of heresy having been 
sounded by Mr. Davies, and deriving importance from his secession from 
the institution, the managers of the Inde^ndent Fund took the alarm, and 
discontinued their contributions, leaving the Academy to the sole and 
exclusive support of the Presbyterian Fund. In order, however, to furnish 
a supply of educated ministers for the Independent congregations in Wales, 
the Independent Board instituted a new Academy, at Abergavenny, in 
Monmouthshire, a^ the head of which they placed Mr. David Jardine, 
already mentioned^ and afterwards Mr., or Dr., Benjamin Davies, another of 
Mr. Davies's pupils, who was for some time the minister of the 
Independent Congregation at Newbury, in Berkshire. This Institution 
after being removed, at different times, to Wrexham, Newtown, and other 
places in North Wales, is now located at Brecon. 

In 1759, after the secession of Mr. Evan Davies, Mr. Samuel Thomas 
was appointed sole tutor. But the Presbyterian Board, thinking that the 
efficiency of the Academy would be best promoted by having two tutors, 
associated in tae same year with Mr. Thomas, Mr., afterwards Dr., Jenkin 
Jenkins, then minister of a congregation at Llanfyllin, in North Wales. Mr. 
Thomas was a native of Carmarthenshire, and had been educated under Mr. 
Perrott. He was a man of excellent abilities, a good classical scholar, mathe- 
matician, and natural philosopher. He died in 1766, universally respected. 
After his decease, Dr. Jenkins undertook the whole charge of the Academy, till 
1778. Owing to some differences with the Presbyterian Board, occasioned 
chiefly by his refusal to have an assistant tutor, he then resigned his office, 
and removed to London, where he died shortly afterwards. Dr. Jenkins was 
reputed a good scholar. Before his settlement at Carmarthen, he had been 
a popular teacher of the classical languages in North Wales, and had had 
among his early pupils the late Rev. Dr. Abraham Rees, who passed some 
years under his instruction before his removal to London, to prosecute his 
aoademioal education at Hoxton, under the learned Dr. David Jennings. 
Among the students educated under Mr. Thomas and Dr. Jenkins, occur 
the names of Mr. Samuel Thomas, the successor of Mr. Griffiths at Frenchay, 
and long the esteemed minister of the Presbyterian Congregation at that 
place ; Mr. Roger Howell, the learned minister of Beckington, near Frome, 
in Somersetshire ; M*r. Nathaniel Phillips, settled in Derbyshire, the father 
pf ihe late Dr, Nathaniel Phillips of Shcflield; Mr. Josiah Reos, of 
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Gelligron, in GlamorgansUirc, the fatlicr of Dr. Tliomns Rotja, of London ; 
tlie Rev* David Davis, oi" Castle Howdlp CiLrdiganshirej father of the llev. 
David Davis, late of Neatli, and the Rev. TiiTiotby Davis of Evesham ; 
TheopHilus Edwards, late of Exeter ; WiUiam Jervis, for some Ume settled at 
Ipswich, and fatlier of the late Rev. Thomas Jervis, of London. Hitherto 
the plan pursued in the Wel^h Academy was, to grant to the studenU 
a cert^n annual allowance, to enable them to provide themselves with board 
^and lodgings ; the lectures being delivered at the realdence of the tutore or 
rat some rooms, in which were deposited the Library and Philosophical 
apparatus. There waa properly no College-house, Afler the resignation 
kof Dt* Jenkins, the Presbyterian Board resolved to try the experiment of 
a Collegiate or Boarding estabhshnientj and for this purpose hired a largo 
mansion, called Rhyd-y-Gorae house, situated about a mile westward of 
Carmarthen, At the head of this eatablishment they placed the Rev. 
Robert Gentleman, a native of Shrewsbury, who, in 17G5, had settled tlxerc 
with that portion of the congregation which had withdrawn on ihe 
resignation of Uie Rev, Job Or ton* l^tr. Gentleman was reputed a good 
classical nikA mathematical scholar. His manners were pleasing and 
conciliatory. But he was deficient in tltat energy and decision of character, 
60 indispen sable as a qualiJi cation for the maintenance of the diecipUne 
necessary to the stability and efficiency of a collegiate institution, A?j8oci' 
atcd with Mr, Gentleman, as classical tutor, was Mr* Benjamin Davis, 
who had been educated under Mr. Thomas and Dr. Jenkins, The 
experiment at Rhyd-y-Gorsc did not realize the hopes of the founders. 
The college passed through a troublous existence, perpetuaJly disturbed by 
con tea ti* between the tutors and the students, till 1784, when the Board 
were reluctantly compelled to close the doors, Mr. Gentleman removed 
to Kidderminster, where lie olTiciatcd as the pastor of the congregation till 
hij death in 1705. His respected colleague removed to Eveiiham» where 
he pissed the remainder of his useful life. After the dissolution of tlio 
College at Rhyd-j-Gorse, the Presbyterian Board determined to revert to 
the old plan of letting the students provide for their own board and 
lodgings. But there being no immediate prospect of obtaining a suitable 
tutor at Camiarthen, they entered into a negotiation with the Rev. 
Solomon Harris, of Swaiisea, and ultimately prevailed upon tliat gentleman 
to undertake the duties of principal tutor^mid tlie Academy was wemoved to 
Swansea, and placed under his care. Mr. Harris was an excellent classical 
and Hebrew scholar, and universally esteemed for his abilities as a nnnj*ter, 
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and his amiable virtues in pri\*atc life. The Board ai>[M:*intetl as im 
vmshtmt in the classical department, Mr* Thomas Lloyd, on efliiinalile 
mini, an accomplished scholar, and a popular and efficient tutor. Amotig 
the students now received into the institution, were Mi\» subsequently Dr., 
Charies Lloyd, late of Palgrave and London, and RJr. Lewis Loyd, who, 
quitting the ministry, became an eminent banker in lA>ndon» 

Mr. Harris died in 1 785, having presided over the Academy rather leis than 
two years* The Board experienced considerable difficulty in supplying the 
vacancy occasioned by M r* Harris's death . The delicate state of Mr* Lloyd^ft 
health rendering him unequal to the labours of the entire charge of the iiisti* 
tutiontand no successor to Mr* Harris being appobtedin the congregatioo, 
application was made to the Rev, Joaiah Bees of Gelligron, near Swansea, 
to undertake the office of Divinity Tutor. Mr, Rees had received his gramnmr 
education under Mr* Harris^ and afterwards passed through the ordinary 
course of studies at Carmarthen, under Mr. Thomas and Dr. Jenkins, He 
had settled as the minister of a large congre^tion near hi* residence, mad 
for some time conducted a grammar school ^ whicli the delicate state of liia 
health had obliged him to give up. The same consideration induced him 
to decline the proposal of the Board. But he was prevailed upon to devote 
to the institution, for one year, a portion of each week, to conduct the Divinity 
lectures, Mr, Lloyd still discharging the duties of classical tutor. Thm 
arrangement terminated at the close of the sessional year. The Board now, 
iTSfi, appointed the Rev, Wilh'am Howell^ who had been scttJcd at 
Ch el wood, in Somersetshire, to the office of Divinity Tutor j Mr. Thomas 
Lloyd retaining the classical departmentp Mr. Howell was the son of tlie 
liev* William Howell, minister of the Old Presbyterian congregation at 
Bumingham, He had received his grammar education under Dr. Jenkins 
at Llanfyllin, and afterwards studied under him at Carmarthen* 

The Academy was conducted with great harmony by Mr. Howell and 
Mr. Lloyd, till 17B9, when the Institution sustained a great loss by the 
death of Mr* Lloyd, who was deeply lamented by all who had the pleaitiie 
of his acquaintance* 

On the death of Mr, Lloyd ^ tlie Board appointed Mr. David Peter, mm 
of the senior studenbi, to be his successor as Classical and Matliemaliail 
Tutor* Id 11 02, ^tr. Peter resigned his oiSce, on being cho«en the ^fftiilipr 
of the Old PresbytL-rtan congregation at Carmarthen. The Board apipolilid 
for Im successor Mr.^ aHerward^ Dr., John Joneji, the eminent ichakrt and 
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' QUthar of tlic Grct^k ai^tl Eni^lisli Lexicon. >Ir, Jones was a nalivc of 
Carmarlhenshirc ; lie had ri?ceived Ufa grammar cducatioti at Brecon, and 
Afterwartis studied al tbe New Colkgej Hackney, when Mr. Gilbert Wake- 
field occupied tbe Classjical Chair. 

The joint labours of Sir. Howell and Mr, Jones did not extend beyond 
two years, Sonie unhappy dissensions having occurred between the tutors, 
in which the students unfortunately became parties, the Board were under 
the painful necessity of closing the doors of the Academy, and breaking up the 
Institution. Alter an interval of six monthSj however, they were induced 
to re-c«tabhsh the Academy at Carmarthen, Mr« Peter, now residing at 
that place, was re -appointed to his former office, whilst the duties of 
Divinity Tutor were committed to the Rev> David Davies, tlie minister of 
Llanybri congregation in the neigh bourhocMi. ^Ir, Davies had been 
ducated at Swansea, under Mr, SDlomon Harris and Mr, Lloyd* He was 
, good classical and Hebrew scholar, a man of great intellectual vigour, 
Dd a very popular Welsh preacher* In early life he had been a rigid 
^tdvinbt, but afterwards adopted high Arian sentiments. 
The Academy was conducted harmoniously by Mr, Peter and Mr, 
hDavies, till lSi4» when the latter gentleman resigned hia appointment. 

On thii vacancy the Hoard appointed for Mr, Peter's colleague, tlie Hev, 
David Lewis Jonea, at that time one of the ministers of tlie Presbyterian 
congregation of Llwyn-rhyd-owen, in Cardiganshire, He Iiad received 
his grammar education under the Rev. David Davis, of that place, who 
for many years conducted one of the best and m<«t popular grammar 
i^^Acbools in the principality, and had completed his studies at Carmarthen, 
ander Mr, Peter and Mr, Davies, A change wai now made in the division 
of tlie duties of the ttitora[; Mr* Peter had assigned to him the Divinity 
I Apartment, and Mr, 'Jones succeeded him in that of the Classics and 
lathematics, Mr, Jones died in 18*10* His death occurring in the 
middle of the session, the Rev. John Thomas, minister of a congregation at 
St. Clear *s, a few miles from Carmartlien, ^mdertook the charge of his 
elasses for the remainder of the year* In the meantime, tlie Board 
■ppointed as the successor of Mr, Jonea» the Rev, John Palmer, of Trinity 
E>Ilege, Dublin, He had been educated for the clerical profeision in the 
^-Established Church, but becoming dissatisfied with its doctrines, had 
joined the Di^cnters. Mr, Palmer's connection with the Institution was 
aotf howevcri of lung duration. He resigned his o^ce in 18^2^ on accept^ 
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ing an invitation lo be the miiii»ter of the PresbyttJrian cougregaibn a I 
Dudley, in Staffordshire* On his remoYal Mr» Thomaa was again appointed 
to undertake the Classical aud Mathematical department till the ciooe of the 
laesiilonal year« 

In 1 893, the BQard appointed the Rev; David Lloyd to be Mr. Palmer's 
bucccssor in tlie departmental of the Classics and Malhemattci. Mr- Uoyd fl 
was a descendant of the eminent Presbyterian minister of that name in 
Cardigaashire, and the nephew of Dr, Charles Lloyd of London. Having 
passed throtigli tlie usual academieal course at Carmarthen, under Mr. ■ 
Peter and Mr. Jones, he removed to Glasgow, where he went tiirongh the 
regular curriculum^ and took the degree of ^LA*, with honours, Mr. Lloyd 
continues (1846) to discharge the duties of his o£Qce with great ability and 
ediciencj* 

In 1S35 Mr, Peter's health becoming seriously affected, he resigned the 
ofBce of Divinity Tutor, after devoting more than forty years of hia life to 
llie institution, llie Board appointed for l\u aucceasor in the Divinity 
Chair, the Ilev* David Da vies, minister of the Independent congregation 
of Panteg, near Carmarthen, who still conducts that department* 

After the dissolution of ihe collegiate establishment, under Mr. Gentle- 
man, at Hhyd-y-Gorse, the lectures were delivered, and the general 
business of the Academy conductedi in a large room, in which wero 
deposited the Library and Philosophical Apparatus. The tutors resided in 
S4?parate houses in the town or immediate vicinity, and the students were 
lodged in private families ajvproved by the tutors. This plan being occa* 
sionally found prtxluctive of inconvenience, the Board have lately taiten a 
commodious house, in an eligible situation in the suburbs of tlie town, 
which they have fitted up with convenient spartmenls for the Library and 
and Phiiosophical Apparatus, and 8*.*paratc lecture rooms for th<! tutors, A 
pert of the College-house is occupied as his residence by Mr- Lloyd. I'hr 
students, however, provide themselves, as bi-*fore, with private lodgings. 

The Board have of late devoied considerable attention to the geseml 
improvement of the institution, in order to inereai& its usefulne&s jind 
efficiency as a Divinity School, In their efforts they have been lilierally 
aided by Lewis Loyd, l^q,, who, in early life, as slated above, passed sotud 
years at this Academy* He has, for a considerable period, placed anutiAlly 
at tlieir disposal twenty guineas, to be allotted as privet to iba titor^ 
iiientorious students at the periodical public eitami nations^ The Bu&rd 
have lately ii|.]pjropii4tt.^d [a large sum to tho augmLntauon dl the Colk^ 
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Library, to which Mr. Loyd has generously added a sura of equal 
amount. 

In 1842, upon the Petition of the Presbyterian Board, as the trustees and 
managers of the institution, and of the tutors, as its conductors, the 
Carmarthen Academy was connected, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament, with the University of London ; and some of the 
students have subsequently passed with honour the Matricidation Exami- 
nation, with a view to graduation. 



It 18 the distinguishing characteristic of the Welsh Academy, that, from 
its first institution, it has never restricted its education to students 
of any one denomination, or of any single creed. The Fund out 
of which the earliest exhibitions were granted, was created by the 
joint contributions of the United Bodies of Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents. After the union was dissolved, though the payments were 
for some time made by the Presbyterian Fund alone, candidates from 
among the Independents were admitted as before, without distinction. 
When the Independents had formed a separate Fund for their own deno- 
mination, though the government of the Academy and all the appointments 
were now vested in the Presbyterian Board, they were still allowed to 
avail themselves of the benefits of the institution, and contributed occa- 
sional exhibitions to students of their own denomination. 

At first there was probably no material difierence in the religious 
sentiments of the two Bodies, and they deemed their denominational dis- 
tinctions of too little importance, to render necessary separate Academical 
establishments for Wales. Differences of creed opposed no obstacle to 
this friendly co-operation till the appointment, in 1759, of Mr. Samuel 
Thomas, then a reputed Arminian or Arian, to be the classical tutor, when 
Mr. Evan Davies, the divinity tutor, resigned his office to avoid being 
associated with a colleague tainted by the imputation of heresy. The 
Independent Board discontinued, at the same time, their exhibitions to the 
students, and established their new academy at Abergavenny, llie Pres- 
byterian Board, however, unmoved by these manifestations of orthodox 
zeal, made no change in the regulations of the institution, but continued to 
receive and maintain students from both denominations, and the practice 
has prevailed to the present time. In the appointment of tutors, also, the 
Board have acted with the same disregard to denominational and tlicolo- 
gical distinctions. They have looked chiefly to the literary and scientific 
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aUaiamcntafillJie candidates, though, when satisfied as (o tlidr qualifkjidoiis, 
tlicy may occasionally have given the preference tu those of their own 
denomination* Dr. Jenkins, who was chosen to be Mr. Thomases colleague* 
had been the minister of an Independent con|^regation, but had ccaaed to 
he a Calviniit. Mr- Gentleman was probably a Trinitarian, of the fichool 
of Baxter, or Doddridge* His classical assistant, Mr, Benjamin Davis, 
was tm Ariaa, The tutors of reputed orthodoxy appointed afterwards, wcr« 
Mr* I'etcr^ who was deemed a liajcterian, and Mr, Davis, tlie present Divin* 
ity Tutar^ who Is also considered a moderate Calyinist* The other tutoni 
in succession, Mr. Solomon Harris, Mr* Thomas Lloyd, Mr. Josiah Reci»« 
Mr* William Howell, Mr, (Dr,} John Jones, ^Ir. David Davies, (Mfi Pe- 
ters^s colleague,) Mr* David Joncsj Mr,, Palmer, and Mr. David Lloyd, tJic 
present elassiea! tutor, were of the Presbyterian denomination, and in their 
religious sentiments Anti-trirdtarians. 

It mt^y be presumed that an institution conducted on so HberaJ a prin- 
ciple would send forth a succession of ministers difiTering widely in th^^ir 
theological sentimental. For some years, indeed, after its establishment, 
Calvinism was the priucipal, if not tlie only, system professed in the Welsh 
C'hurches, and taught in the Academy. But there are decided indicationES 
of the adoption j by individuals, early in the eighteenth century, of more 
liberal opinions, Anuinianism is isaid to have been the first lieresy wliicJi 
encroached in Wales upon die supremacy of Calviaism. But Arniinianbm, 
if ever embraced here^ was soon sujwrscded by A-rianism, wbieb became 
for some time the general faith of the Presbyterian Ministers. 

Tliis theological change originated probably in the Academy, iJiongb 
without the concurrence, and against the wishes, of the tutors. Mr. ThoniM 
Perrott, a Calvinist, was appointed tutor in IJl D. One of Ids earb*c«t stu- 
dents was JVIr. Samuel Thomas, whose heresy some years afleji^ardh gave 
Qceaiion to the resignation of Mr, Evan Davies. ^!r. Juehua Orifllths, 
another of Mr. Perrott's students, became the irunisterofa Pre»bytcri«ii 
and Anti-Calvinistic congregation at Trenchay, near Bristol, where he wis 
succeeded by another Welsh student of liberal sentiments, the late Mr* 
Samuel Thomas, a nephew and pupil of the tutor of that name* 

Mr. Vavasaor Griffiths, also a Calvinist, undertook the ebarge of fkn 
Academy in 17^^, on the death of Mr. Perrott* Aniong his pupils waa 
Mr, (Dr*) liiehard Price, aiWrwards the distinguished a<lvoeate of naockm 
jVriuuism. Mr* Hvan D^tvics mecveded luiUii orticein 1 T lu, II is xeal for 
Tolvinistjc orthodojiy jh ^uJlidcnlly piovcd by bi> j'v<dgJt4U»>ii on i]«« 
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Aivpoiiitment of Mr. Tlionias, And yot among iHoatudony cducatetl undc^r 
Mr< Davicw, from 17)0 to IT^'^^j occur the TimncFi of at lofi&t Im clve mimsterB 
wlio afterwards appenr in the ranks of Arians and Unitarians, and in the 
numb^jr is Mr. Davies's son-in-law Mr. John Ilowel, successively ^le Unita- 
rian Tiiinister of Yeovil and Bridgewater, 

Mr. Thomas and Dr. Jenkins conducted the Academy from 1751^ to 
1766, and Dr. Jenkins, aflcr Mr. Thomases death, presided as sole tulor 
from 17flff>to 1778. DurinfT llii^ period of about twenty years, there were 
ediiealed here 81 students. Mfiny of them were by family connection 
Indi*pendentH, and became the ministers of Calviniatic congregations. Hut 
it wi» well understood in the institution, Umt several students had cm- 
bnic^ Arian sentiments ; and of those, whose future history and settlement 
ran be traeed, about 25 arc ascertained to have been ministers of Prcshy- 
tenan congregations professing tbese opinions* 

The Academy under Mr. Gentleman and Mr* Benjamin Davis* embraces 
the interval between 1779 and 1783* They had under their charge, in all, 
23 students ; out of this number twelve, at least, were Anti-trinitariann, 

The Academy at Swansea was conducted by Mr* Solomon Ilarrii, Mr, 
I josiah Rees, and Mr* Thomas Lloyd, (all of them Arlans) during the years 
■17^1, 1T8»*», 1786. In addition to a few students removed from Rhyd-y-- 
Gorse, Carmarthen, tliere were at that time educated seven students, four of 
whom settled as Arian ministers* Form 1780 to 1794, the Institution was 
under the care, successively, of Mr, William llowcll, as divinity tutor, Mr* 
Thomas Lloyd, Mr* David Peter, and Mr. (Dr*) Jones, as classical tut^rs„ 
The number of sladents on the foundation during this period was 24, but 
only six are known to have been Arians or Anti-trinilarians. In 179Q 
the Academy was again removed to Carmarthen, where it has been con- 
tinued to the present time. The students during this period have, as before, 
comprised numerous individuals of different sentiments* C'alvinistic and 
Antt-trinitarian. The relative proportions have varied from time to time^ 
hut the general average would probably shew the numbers of each class 
to be nearly equal* Of the Calvinistic students educated during this 
interval, many are now the useful n^inisters of Independent Congregations, 
to South Wales, a few in North Wales, and several in England. The Pres- 
bylerian congregations in South Wales, with two or three exception rt^ are 
supplied by Unitarian ministers, educated at this iJistitution ; wliibt many 
of tlie students of the same class are occupying stations of great rcHpectability 
atijong the Unitarians in England, 
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From the fhcts that have been stated above, it would appear, that in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, whilst the Academy was under the 
direction of tutors of Calvinistic sentiments, zealously attached to tlicir 
opinions, more liberal and even Anti-trinitarian tenets sprang up among 
the students, many of whom relinquished their orthodox connections, and 
became the ministers of heterodox Presbyterian congregations : — that from 
the middle of the last century, though no change had been made in the 
principles on which the institution was conducted, or in the general course 
of instruction, tlie number and relative proportion of students of more 
liberal opinions gradually increased, until they equalled, and sometimes 
surpassed, those professing Calvinistic doctrines ; that in consequence of 
the change thus introduced, the Board of Managers in London, in providing 
qualified tutors for the institution, found it necessary to confide the tnut, 
on frequent occasions, to persons of Anti-Calvinistic sentiments ; that while 
this change was proceeding in the Academy, a similar change was in pro- 
gress among the Dissenting Congregations in the Principality, nearly all 
the Old Presbyterian congregations giving up their Trinitarian opinions, 
and thus providing openings for the ministerial labours of the Anti-trini- 
tarian students, after the completion of their academical studies, whilst many 
who could not obtain settlements in the Principality, went to England to 
undertake the charge of congregations of the same liberal class. During 
the whole of the interval under review, comprising about a century, although 
perhaps Calvinism cannot be said to have absolutely declined in Wales, 
a more liberal theology has gradually spread, and been firmly established, 
in the southern portion of the Principality. 
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The first religious society in South Wales, professing principles at va-' 
nance with Calvinistic tenets, was established in the early part of the last 
century, at Llwyn-rhyd-owen, Cardiganshire, by Jenkyn Jones, a man of 
respectable connexions and great moral worth. After the death of Mr. 
Jones, this infant society, ' every where spoken against,' was unable, for 
some time, to find a person whose religious sentiments qualified him to be 
its pastor. A minister could scarcely be found who would even preach, 
occasionally, to this small band of genuine Protestants ; who were resolved 
to examine and judge for themselves in all that concerned their religious 
faith. There were, however, several highly respected ministers in the 
Principality, who, although at this period reputedly orthodox, manifested no 
hosliUty towards the new faith. The Rev. David Thomas, of Llanedi, the 
Rev. Samuel ITiomas, of Carmarthen, and the Rev. Timothy Davis, of 
Caeronnen, with probably one or two more, avowed their sympathy 
with the bereaved flock, and occasionally preached to it. After some 
time the late Rev. David Lloyd, nephew to Mr. Jones, and grand- 
father to the present classical tutor (of the same name) at the Presby- 
terian College, Carmarthen, was prevailed upon to discontinue his 
studies at College, and become its minister. Mr. Lloyd was ordained at 
nineteen, and notwithstanding he had to encounter much hostility on 
account of his religious sentiments, such was the influence of pure morals 
and fine talents, that in a few years the chapel was considerably enlarged. 
About this period, 1746, few in England had avowed their disbelief in the 
Trinity, so that no aid or encouragement was given to these obscure and 
distant thinkers, who * searched the Scriptures to see if these things were 
so.' The number of communicants at Llw3m-rhyd-owen, when Mr. Lloyd 
conmienced his ministry, was about 80. In that, and the associated con- 
gregations formed by him, there were at his death, in 1779, about 800 com- 
municants, and about four times that number of hearers. Often was the 
preacher, in his latter days, obliged to quit the place of worship, and 
address the assembled people in the open air. There are now in this 
locality 12 numerous and fiourishing congregations holding Anti-trinitarian 
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prbeiplcs* Wlioii k h remembered llu^t Ihe country ia but thinly iiiha- 
hitetl, the success of Uie pfiro nnd primitive faith of ' one God the Father/ 
in this neighbourhood, must appear very encoumging. The ministerial 
labours of Mr* Lloyd and his successors ha^, also, contributed largely to 
effect no small degree of melioration in the religious sentiments of other 
sects, and to dispel the dark cloud of fanaticism which once overspread the 
country. In no part of the United Kingdom do the self-Btjled orthodox 
seels display a more tolerant or a more liberal spirit towards tliosc who ditTer 
most widely from them on points deemed of vital importance. And there 
are instances where Anti-trimtarian ministers 'are invited to occupy, ocea« 
sionally, the pulpits of their Trinitarian brethren. 

Co temporary with Mr. Lloyds during the latter part of his life, was the 
late Rev, Josiah Rees, of Gclly-gron, father of Dr* Thomas Rees, secretary 
to the Presbyterian Board, London, Mr, Rees was a very eminent &nd 
influential minister ; and his labours contributed, in no small degree, to 
pave the way ibr the introduction of simple Christianity into the c^onxit^ 
of Glamorgan, where there arc now many large and interesting 
congregations holding Unitarian sentiments, Mr. Lloyd was suceeoded 
by the late Rev. D* Davis, of Llwyn-rhyd-owen, the renowned schoolmast^t 
who educated most of the gentry in the Principality ; and whose pupils 
made no mean figiire at the Universities^ Mr, Davis was a profgund 
scholar, and a poet of no ordln^ merit« Wherever the doctrine of ' one 
God the Fatlier' has been opencly avowed, and faithfully and fearlessly 
taught for some time, the congregations are large and ntunerous, and feel 
deeply the importance of correct sentiments on religious subjects ; and 
regard Uie great doctrine of the Divide Unit if ^ as tlie only bond of perfect 
union, between the children of the same Parent, aiid candidates for the 
same immortality. They deem the acquisition of sound, clear, consistent^ 
and cheerful views of God, and of llie great object of divine revelntian, 
as tsseniiat to all moral progress and religious improvement. They 
believe that the truth, aiid ihe truth alone, *can make all men free;* and 
that a necessary and inseparable connexion exists between thought ihuI 
Mtioni virtue and happiness, ignorance and vice» Hence tlie higliesl 
importance is attached to the great christian principle, that man must * he 
wise unto salvation ;* and that knowledge is power , w no lcs« tiie dictiie of 
the niond, tlmn it is of the physical creation. A list of Anti-trinitATMit 
congregation.^ iri iSouth Wales is subjoined, with tlie namcj) of the ptrajglil 
ministers i 
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IN CA.RDIGANSHIRE. 
Llwyn-rhyd-owen 
Allt-y-blacca 
Capel-y.fadfa 
Pant-y-defaid 
Capel-y-groes Ystrad 
Cilian • 



Cribin 

Cilgwyu 

Gaeronnen 



Penrhyw . 
•Pant-teg . 

Rhyd-y-park 

St. Clears . 

Carmarthen 
•GeUy 

Llandilo 

Cwmmawrdu 



Swansea 
•Ditto 

Gelly-onnen 

Neath 

Blaengwrach 
•Newton Nottage 
•Wick 

Bridgend 

Bettws 

Aberdare . 

Merthyr TidvU 

Coed-y-cymmer 

Near Merthyr 



Rev. J. Davies 
Rev. D. Evans 

Rev. John Thomas 
Rev. Rees Davies 



Rev. Thomas Thomas 

Rev. Evan Lewis 
Rev. John Jeremy 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

Revs. J. Davies & D. Evans 
Rev. Benjamin Evans 
Rev. David Beynon 

Rev. David Lloyd 

Rev. David Griffiths 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 



Rev. G. B. Brock 
Rev. Benjamin Davies 
Rev. John James 

Rev. D. Jones 
Rev. Evan Lloyd 
Rev. Titus Lloyd 

Rev. J. E. Jones 

Rev. John Jones 
Rev. David John 

Rev. Owen Evans 



The congregations marked thus • are General Baptists, but all decided 
Anti-trinitarians. 
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The evilfl of society, in its different stage*, have alwajs called forth a 
strong principle of resbtanee. It seems a law of our nsturp, thai Uie 
disease, soon or late, shall lead to the remedy. In times when men were 
fewer, and wild ariimals more numerous, when the country was thinty 
inhabited, and property imperfectly secured, we read of tlie exploits, here 
of a Hercules, and there of a Guy of Warwickj in the destruction of 
dangeroua beaits, which had been the terror of whole provinces, and the 
removal of which opened the way to popularity and to fame* In days 
when the weak succumbed to the strong, when might was right, and the 
people of Europe were almost beneath the notice or guardianship of the laws, 
the genius of chivalry rose, called her chanapiona into the field, and threw 
over the helpless and oppressed a partial and romantic hut not unavailing pro- 
tection. When the evils of a rapacious and flagitious hierarchy pressed, in 
a later age, upon the hearts and homes of the laity, the spirit of reformation 
indignantly woke ; and Luther, with his bold adherents, broke the keys of 
the Papacy, and shook, as with an eartliquake, the pseudo^apoetolic throne. 
When political rights were invaded, and national wrongg were to be 
redressed, the horn of Tell was heard upon the mountains of Switzerland; 
the lance of Bruce was couched upon the turf of Bannockbum ; and the 
sword of Hampden was drawn against the royal enemy of freedom. Every 
period has had its peculiar evils ; and in every state of society, these evils 
have called up individuals who could repel the injuries of the present, and 
redress those of the past. 

It is the distinction, the glorious distinction of the passing age, that a 
deep and broad sympathy has been actively manifested for the labouring (we 
do not like to call them the lower) classes. It Is not oar intention to 
follow this out into detail : we have neither the space nor the maferisls far 
such an undertaking. We shall restrict ourselves to one particular brafldl 
of this sympathy* We refer to the generous anxiety which haji been 
dmplayed, of late years« for the relifjious reformation of the exposed Slid 
neglected* It is notorious, that civiUzation has not acted as an unmixed 
blessing* It has occAsionedf included, and concealed many fearful ctiIs. 
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Drawing an ever-widening poriition between the rieh and the poor. It had 
rendered that partition, in the course of ^ges, so broad and strong as to 
appear impassable* In the bosoms of the most splendid and reiined com- 
nxttni^es, while opulence end elegance had been advancing to their 
ma^timum in o«e direction^ poverty and degradation had been receding to 
an equal distance in the other; and scenes of vice and wretchedneas, 
which should seem to have no afBnity either with civilization or with 
Chrifitiaaity, were exitting and propagating themielves, in Uie heart of 
those superb cities, which wore on the outside all the signa of gaiety and 
I proiperitf , and in which the advantages of sgcisd life might appear to have 
[formed so many brilliant focal points^ dispersive of all darkness* 

It was not only in the cities of the Old World, that this revolting 
[ Antagonism was found. Recent as was the origin of the chief cities of 
\ America, it was but too apparent that similar causes were producing similar 
I eiTecta within them, and that each of those communities was the lurking^ 
i place of evils that eat, Uke loathsome cancers, into its vitals, Republicaa 
institutions were found incapable of annihilating the &tal pauperism that 
^waited upon regal civilisation ; and it was obvious to the eye of the philan- 
I tiirapist, that the storm- lights of Eaatern society were so faithfully reflected 
I In the West, aa to bode a repetition of the same calamities, if nothing 
could be done to temper or to neutralize their causes. 

It is observable, that, at all such junctures, some gifted Individual seei 
and feels f thinks and acts, for bis Age. Evils deplored by many are 
assailed but by one, who has gathered firom stirring sympathy the inspi'^ 
rations and the conseioiisneBS of power. It was so in the case to which we 
are now referring. It was the destiny of an American minister of religion, 
previously unnoticed and unknown, to strike out a iresh hope for hifl 
t country and for his kind. Brooding over the pauperism which every where 
rwaited upon civilijzalion, over the fatal and growing divergency of the two 
extremes of society ^ a benevolent Unitarian pastor of New England 
conceived the glorious plan of making a new religious experiment for tlie 
benefit of the forgotten and the forsaken. The plan itself is now known 
m the Miniittry at Large^ or the Ministiy to the Poor ; and the name of 
Ji^sEPH TccKEaMAN, as its originator and first experimentalist, will be 
handed down, we trust, to the love and reverence of christian posterity. 

We do not mean to enter upon the biography of this distinguished 
Reformer. A few particulars only belong to our province, and will su^ce 
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for oar purpose. He was originally eogaged in the ordinary Ministry in 
New England, But that ministry did not satisfy bim* His heart was with 
the poor. He longed to give up hts time and attention exclusively to them. 
He felt that somettitng more than the UEual ministrattana of religion 
were necessary to counteract the depressing and denioralixing agents tliai 
were developing themselves among the ahadowed portions of Society. 
Through the motions of tliose slmdows he felt the pulse of civilisation, and 
he trembled as he felt it — not with fear only, but with other and nobler 
emotions, with concern and commiseration, with faith and hope, and love. 
He longed to throw these feelings into action* His wish to do 90 'grew 
stronger with every year of his life* He imparted it, earnestly and 
assiduously, to others* His hopefulness was contagious; bis enthusiasm 
was irresistible. He made it felt that the experiment ought at least to b« 
tried; that a minister should be sent forth among the erring and the 
suffering! whose sole business it should be to relieve tiie one and to com- 
fort the other. The Executive Committee of the Americati Unitarian 
Association engaged htm to go forth among the poor of Boston, as the 
eitpennientalist of his own scheme^ at the close of the year 182(>, From 
this time to the date of his last sickness, he was engaged in tlie service 
nearest and dearest to his heart- 

The success of the ministry of Mr Tuckerman in Boston waa such, that 
in a few years others entered Into his work, and carried it on under his 
eye and in his spirit* It was successively undertaken in Boston, by Mr. Bar- 
nard, Mr, Gray^ Mr, Sargent, and Mr. Watt rston, all of whom entered upon 
the Ministry at Large^ in the same town. Reports of the proceedings of 
these gentlemen were published by the Society which employed them. 
During the service of Mr. (afterwards Dr/) Tuckerman, the Reports wbidi 
he drew up had been printed and circulated at their expense ; and these 
papers contain a fund of practical information on the state of the exposed 
cJasses, and the means of improvinfr Jt, They have been charged, and not 
unreasonably, with some degree of vagueness ; but this is, perhaps^ & l^ult 
inseparable from the subject. They abound in useful suggestions ; they 
overflow with warm philanthropy and unaffected piely ; they are frese 
alike from cant and from intolerance ; thoy contain some very important 
and interesting details ; and, above all, they breathe a spirit, which, doing 
honour to human nature, marks it^ affinity with the Divine* 

It may be asked, what was the peculiariiif of Dr« TuckermanV scheme. 
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It was ioscek out the errjDg and the suffermg, in their hiding placesi, and 
to bring upon them the unsought inlluences of pure and undefikd 
l^eligion* The ordinary miuiitry waited, as it were» to be mi^hL It lifted 
I up its ensigns in churches and chapeb ; or at the utmost, the pastor went 
\%Q seek the absent members of his ilock, when aieknesa or aiHiction kept 
I thera from the place of prayer, The ministry projected and carried out 
by tlie Amen can philanthnjpist^ went in search of the sick who had none 
to visit tliem, of the unbelieving who were connected with no system or 
phtirch, of the ignorant who were far from any oieans of instruction! of the 
ring good who required assistance and comfgrt, and the outcast evil- 
Kfloers who had none to warn or to reclaim them* Above all, perhaps, it kept 
\ m view the great object of preventing the first errors of the unfriended 
young, or, if that wish came too late, yet at least of preventing those errors 
i0-om settling into shameless and couiirmed habits ofevih The Church 
[appropriated to this Ministry was to be the Abode of Misery, wherever that 
.might be i and i\a Sabbath services had originally and chiefly In view the 
BpirituaJ want* of the needy and infirm^ of the crippled and the blind, of the 
^drunkard and the libertine, the lunatic and the prostitute, of the childle&Si 
the fatherless^ and the widoWj of the sailor and the beggar, of the wan- 
derer and the mourner* These were the principal objects of the Ministry 
. at Large* And in the seekhit/ out of these, consisted its distinctive pecu- 
i liartty. 

A moment *s consideration will show, in this instance, how pecuUarly 

important was the relation of the personal character of the Originator to 

^ the scheme. Well was it for the Ministry to the Poor, that it w^as conceived 

and carried out by such a character as Joseph Tuekerman. In other hands 

it might have had a very different tendency. The ore, tliough equally pre- 

eians itself, might have been combined wi tli a large proportion of dross, that 

^ilioold have encumbered and obicured it, yet should have been inseparable 

j^m it. A benevolent bigot might have gone forth among the poor, with ft 

view to serve and to save them, by bringing them over to hts own peculiar 

pystem of theology, doing them, at the same time, all the social and personal 

good in his power. The blight of sectarianism might thus have fastened upon 

it from tlie beginning, and party might have blasted what was meant fur man- 

ikind. But Dr. Tnckerman's views were not those of a theological partisan # 

lie never thought of htmself as a Unitarian, but only as a Cluibtian^ His 

theology turned upon one principle— the Fatherhood of God ; his morality 
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Upon another — the Brotherhood of Man* Hit whole lyBtem of pliikn- 
Ihropy might be resolved into the glorioTis Parables of the Prodigal Sou 
and the Good Samaritun. In these^ and in the Bpirit of the wonderful 
being who delivered them, be found all that he looked for — all thai could 
reveal God to man, and raiic man to God. Equally firm was his beKef ia 
the good of human nature. He was a thorough believer in the redeemable- 
ness of all, because he believed that none were totaly eviL He hoped foi 
all ; be despaired of none. He saw in sin an accident, and not an element, 
ofhnmanitj^* He beheld and revered in ever j human souli a gem that 
was meet for the diadem of it^ Maker* It might have fallen into the duat ; 
bnt even there be sought and found in it gleams of divine light- Thenceforth 
jt became bia object to raise itj and to cleanse it> and to fit it, by recovered 
holiness, for its forgotten plaee in the crown of the Kin^ of kings. 

And thisj be believed, was largely to be effected by tlie power of 
truth, speaking in the spirit of synipathy and love. He was no harsh 
reprover of crime ; but he believed in the boundless power of sympathy with 
the erimina]* In hh ninth semi-annual Report, (p. 32,) he uses the 
following exquisite and affecting image : * I have seen, that even when the 
moral nature seemed to be dead, utterly dead, it is very possible, b^ feeling 
long and patiently abont the hearty that some pulsation may be found there to 
indicate, or even to prove, that the principle of moral life, and the eapocity 
of moral feeling, are not, in trutb» wholly extinct,* And in conversation 
he would give utterance to big enthusiasm in such expressions as these, — 
* I almoit wish that there was a Devil, that I might wrestle with him in tlte 
spirit of love, and try what could be done to soften and to save himl' In 
this spirit he could not hut be doing good ; whenever he went, where good 
was to be done. He made it his object to discover the virtue which vice 
could not extinguish — the ember, which lingered and lived among the ashes, 
unseen perhaps, and un believed in by others^ but^ to his pure instinct, to hia 
loving faith, as viv^id a reality aa the sun or the star. It then became his 
object to fan the latent spark ; to bend all to this one point ; to watch and 
pray, and labour, for the development of the mysterious power, which, tike 
a treasure bid in a ruin, might yet be the means of repairing and renewing 
aJh ' / mu^t hav€ that mans mnl^* was his language respecting an obdurate 
transgressor ; and, full, like the Christ he fallowed, of aD that ii generoui 
and heroic in human sympathy, it cannot be wondered at, that he should 
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have acbeived great things, both in pleadiDg to the wealthy for tlie poar» 
and to the poor for themselves. 

We have adverted to the suceeat of hi* exhortations and example in hit 
own dty- Their effects, however, were not confined to Boston. We 
believe they were extensively felt in America, but want the document* 
which would enable us to be more specifiCi We can, however, advert to 
two proo& of thiB e3£tended influence. A Home Mission was opened at 
Baltimore, in which the Rev. C, H, A* Dall was engaged as the Miniater at 
Large, under a society formed for the purpose. His Report is original and 
striking, consisting of a series of questions, supposed to be put by a partj 
desirous of obtaining information about the Mission \ to which the Minister 
aubjoins hia replies. Though faulty in style, this paper shows that the good 
work was prospering in the hands of the writer. Large schools had been 
formed, and many other proofs given, that a new impulse had been given 
to the hearts and minds of the neglected classes. The oiher proof referred 
to is J we fear, lo he classed with the things that were and are not» It was 
a Ministry to the Poor opened in the city of New York, and continued for 
some years under the care of the Rev* J^ Arnold. We have seen a complete 
series of the l^eports of this gentleman \ and the ministry has not yet pro- 
duced any documents more instructiYe or valuable. We give the following 
extract from his last Report :^ — 

**I know there are many persons who agree with me in the views 
which I have here UEkfoMed ; but who have little faith in direct efforts to 
improve the condition of socictji These distrustful philanthropists say, 
* Your assertion is true ; pauperism is a great evil ; it is a palsy upon the 
body politic ; it unnerves the right arm of industry, without which no good 
can he obtained ; — but who can apply a remedy ? It is already upon us, 
heaving and swelling like a restless ocean, and its waves cannot he stayed. 
Men are blind » determined on destruction ^ and will not be saved* Under 
such circumstances/ say they, * human efibrtB avail nothing ; they 
are utterly lost ; the progress of demoralisation is going on ; pauperism, 
crime, and every evil, are increasing, and nothing but some dreadful con-* 
vulsion, some fearfiJ visitation of wrath, some mighty moral thunder storm 
that shall sweep away thonsanda in an hour, can purify the moral atmosphere 
in which we hve, and correct the terrible vices of society,' Now I have 
no sympathy with views like these. I have for several years mixed 
constantly, and in the most famihar manner, with the poorest^ and worst, 
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and the most hopeless portion of society » for the eicpress purpose of eleTaling 
Ihem ; and although I hare obtained ideas of a depth of human deprayflj 
and wretchednessi such as I had tkerer before Imagined to exist, yet I have 
seen nothing which has for a momeDt shaken my faith in man, and in the 
progress of society, as a part of the great design of Providence. Efforts 
to enUgbten, to reclaim, and to improve individuals, may Jail j and for a 
time portions of mftnkind may deteriorate ; yet, I believe that no wise and 
well-directed efforts are ever wholly lost. I believe that the germ of pro- 
gress is wrapped up in the very heart of society ; that an irresistible impulm 
is already given to it ; and that, if those who are capable of uppreeiating 
moral trutli, goodness^ and beauty, will be fa^hful to ChemselTes^ and the 
■tatioDs which they hold ; such advancement in knowledge, freedonii and 
virtue, in all that elevates, ennobles, and refines society, may be witnesaed 
in the present age as has never before occurred during the same period 
in the history of the world,'* 

We have before us the lOtli Annual Report of the Executive Committee 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches (Boston, U.S.), It embraiees the 
Beports of the talented and indefatigable Ministers of the Poor, MesjTS. R,C. 
Waterston and J* T. Sargent. Mr. Waterston thus expresses himself; — 

^ No one, who goes among the poor, can for a moment doubt the impor^ 
tance of constant personal intercourse* Where can the infirm be seen^ but 
in their homes ? Where can those who are prostrated by sickness receive 
counsel, but in the chamber of suffering? Where can the wicked be 
reclaimed f but in the midst of their daily temptations ? It is there that the 
ties of persona] sympathy must he strcDgthencd. TherB will the m<ttt 
profftable words be oflen spoken, and tl^e very services of the sabbath will 
be rendered more sacred by the intercourse of the week. Always have T 
been deeply impressed with the importance of this portion of the minister's 
duties. To aid the poor truly, tliey mnst be known, and while we would 
not undervalue the Chapel sen' ice, we are confident that even the exceed- 
ing advantages derived irom the Chapeb are most intimately conoectefl 
with tlie friendly intercourse which has been enjoyed in private, and the 
communion of mind with mind. With thb view, 1 have sought, as far as 
was possible, to be peffonalltf amofig the po&r ; to know them at their homes; 
to hear frooi their own lips their tales of sorrow, and to witness with my 
own eyes their temptations and their hardships. I have been welcomed at 
their fire-side as a friends I have seen inatances of brutish degrmdati 
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and ollieiis of saintly virtue* At times my lieart has sickened within me as 
I have witnessed human corrtiption and the madneaii of huiuan lolly; atid 
at other times, I have been filled with admiration at the meek resignation, 
and heroic fortitude, and childlike truist in the tender mercies of God. At 
times I have fek that one could hardly pass through such labours without 
being contaminated ; and at other times, I have felt tJuit such scenes might 
kindle the most indifferent to spiritual life, and make the purest Christian 
yet more holy, I trust that, during the past year, I have grown wber and 
better by what I have witnessed, and I may also hope that I have scattered 
some good seed which may not he wholly lost. 

* I will not pause here to depict individual cases, for if I commenced, I 
should not know where to begin or where to end ; and besides, the homes 

have visited have been private hpiiies^ tlieir sorrows have been private 

' sorrows, and if the deep workings of human hearts have been unfolded to 

me, it was not tliat they sbonld be published to the world* Surely, the 

msssengicr of the Gospel may be trusted in his ministrations, and it may be 

believed that he knows more than he tells. 

* But if tliere are wheels revolving in silence, there Is also a dial-plate, 
and this must^ in some measure at least, be an index by which to know of 

Ithc movement* within. One dial-plate of this ministry, is dailff life^ If you 
"could lift the roof from a multitude of homes, if you could gajse in upon a 
hundred work^skapsj jou would see some proof of what has been done« 
Industry plies the needle and wields the hammer. Sobriety brings happi- 
ness and contentment* Integrity remains steadfast to the law of rights 
i/rre is ike grand ind^^ of our labours f and we say truly, when we assert^ 
that the hands on that dial*plate Aare gone forward* 

' The light of God*s sun smiles upon more happy homeSj and upon more 
^bonest, industrious* and virtuous ftwut from the fact that tliis ministry has 
sled/— Ilepprt, pp. 11—13* 
Let us now hear Mr, Sargent : — 

* II is now nearly ten years since the organization of that Fraternity of 
Churches, under whose auspices I became one of the ministers at large, 
nearly seven since I entered on the service, and about four since the dedi^ 
cation of Suifolk-strect Chapel. Within these periods I have witnesaed 
and shared the operations of a ministry whose purposes are founded in the 
»trietest wisdom, aa they are sustained by the truest Christian philanthropy; 
a ministry whose very cares and ajtieties are richer than the world's enjoy* 
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ments, and whose objects, while they engross all my time, are intenroveit 
with all my habits and afiections* 3o completelj are its avocations idcnli^ 
fied with my daily life, that I have learned to have no interest or pursuit 
apart from its absorbing ealb< Though my connection witli tikis ministry^ 
began somewhat later than that of others, it has seemed to me aa if a 
century of useful eitperience had been crowded within those few short 
years. Each returning anniversary only finds my faith m this service 
stronger and stronger, and perhaps on no previous occasion have we had 
more reason for congratulation or encouragement than on the present.* — 
Mep<yH,pp. 19» 20. 

We have been more particular in giving these statements respecting the 
Ministry at Large in America, from the plan itself having there had its 
origm ; but of course, while wc do so, we cannot but remember, and remind 
our readers, of the important eocial differences between the labouring 
population of the cis- Atlantic, aad that of the trans- Atlantic cities. The 
ministry, however, in its transplantation to Europe, has accommodated itself 
to the soil and elimatCj without impoverishing its fruits. Eight English 
cities have now their Ministries to the Poor ; and in some of them two 
ministers have been sent forth. In London this is done by one Society; in 
Birmingham by two- In Liverpool, also, the Society, which employs the 
minister, has engaged the services of an assistant. Bnstol, Leeds, 
Manchester^ Leicester, and Halifax, are the others. Papers of no mean 
literary power, and of great documentary value, have been put forth bj these 
Associations, every year, we believe, from their first organizattoD ; and on 
these papers we may found the calm assurance, that, in this new and 
benign eru^de, there is nothing less than a fresh and pregnant hope for 
mankind « 

The London Domestic Misaion Society thus expresses itself, through its 
Committee, at the opening of the last Report which we have at band, lliat 
for 1841 (to which, we know, though the documents are not in our reach, 
that regular annu^ records of unobtrusive hut acknowledged success have 
lince been added, and that the good cfiects of the Mission have been sensi- 
bly felt in the two districts chosen for its metropolitan operations) : — 

*The Missionaries, the Rev. R. K* PliUp, and the Rev. W. Vidler, have 
continued their laborious exertions with unabated jceal, and with sacb 
success as may be confidently looked for under the fostering hand of Divine 
Providence, who ever giveth a return for men*s earnest, diHgenl, and well- 
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^^Irected labour. From the manner ia which they are counselled to apply 
and do apply themselves, to the hearts and minds of those whom they visits 
or whom they collect in the house of prayer, sudden, brilliant, and afltound- 
in;; efiects cannot be produced : theirs is the quieti gentle, and affectionate 
appUcatton of the gospel, which is aa support to the bruised reed, as the 
gentle fanning of the air to the smoking flai* Their nsaster*a bread la 
offered to the hungry, and hk cup to the thirsty; but they have no 
maddening stimulanCs to apply, no means for plunging into the depths of 
de^pair^ tliat they may raise the soul again to the third UeaTcn of entliusi- 
astic joy ; they have learned that the legacy of Christ is freedom from the 
tumults of the soul \- — * Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you*" Yet are the proofs of their success not wanting. They fall from 
time to time upon their hearts like notei of divinest nnusic, and communi- 
cate a lively joy to tlieir bosoms.' In his last Report Mr, Philp says :■ — 

***Itrust habits of though tfultiess, and Improved moral feelings, are 
being indulged ; and that our own humble efforts, with what we have been 
the means of exciting and stimulating in others, will redound to the glory 
of God, and the good of our fellow-creatures* The occasional testimonials 
of the poor as to their own improved views and feelings, and tlie satisfaction 
expressed by them on the behalf of their children, are truly gratifying. 
Indeed, but for these, added to the consciousness of having intended well, 
and made sincere efforts to accomplish this object, the state of the Mission- 
ary would not be a very enviable one« Aa it is, there are reasons for 
gratitude and hope,'^ 

'In his Reports for October and November, also, Mr, Philp speaks of 
moral and religious Improvement plainly visible in his district, though he 
doet not so distinctly trace it to the operations of the Society. Those who 
know the sentiments, in some instances amounting to a fault, with which 
Mr. Philp shrinks from detailing his own exertions and their consequences, 
will know how to place their due value upon his modest statementSi and 
will weigh his words at their real worth. 

* In his Report for December, Mr, Vidler writes ; — 

* '* It is now six years since I commenced my labours as a Domestic 
BOiiionary. When I look back on the events of those years, it Is with 
minglad feelings of pleasure and pain. Pleasure, that in some instances I 
can trace an improvement of character from the operations of the Society ; 
and pain» (rom the recoUecUon of many disappointments, and the severe 
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and trymg scenes to which 1 have been witaess* Striking inaUmces of 
moral iroproTement have occasionally come under my notice, cheering me, 
and enabling me to bear disappoint men t in other cases. When about to 
leave London last summer for a short time^ I said to some of the 
members of our congregation, that I should be happy to hear from them 
if they would take advantage of the cheap postage. I received several 
letters full of affectionate and grateful feelings. One of these letters filled 
n^e with gratitude to that Being who enables his creatures to be the 
iastruments of his mercy. It is with some hesitation that 1 insert an 
extract from it, nor should I if I did not think it may tend to encourage 
those benevolent persons who have been content to wait for the fruits of the 
Mission. He says i — *It is now five years aince Providence diiected your 
steps to mj door; and whatever may be my future lot, I have reason and 
am thankful to God for your coming. For from no other man have I 
gained a knowledge of myself, of right and wrong, the means of curbing my 
temper, and many bad passions to which I was prone. Though still weak 
and erring, I have to thank God and you that I am not what I have been* 
My wife and cliildren have cause to bless your coming among us. Unttl I 
listened to your cotmsel I knew no love for my home or children, and now 
I am only happy when with them, or providing for them* May you Uve 
long to benefit and bless others, as you have me and my family/ ** 

' In February and April, Mr, V, also speaks in reserved but encouraging 
terms of the result of his labours, and the various instrumentality c^ which 
he is the energetic centre. 

' The nature of the Missionary *6 position, the kind of exertion which he 
is able to make, and the limited extent of his operations, compared with 
the moral necessity by which he is surrounded^ are well shown bf Mr. 
Vidler in his last Report. 

* ** The district is thickly populated^ thousands are living' in the neigh- 
bourhood of our station. 1 visit about two hundred families — mam I 
cannot do effectively — nor is even this effective to each* With sonio it m 
hardly more than leaving a tract ; to others, perhaps some forty or fifty 
families^ my visita are a blessing. 1 am consulted in the putting a eJiild 
out in the world, sent for to give consolation in sickness, appealed to oi 
many domestic arraugementsi and I believe regarded as a irlendt aa well mb 
a teacher to them of the holiest and most important truths/ '^^/?ir|7iirl; 
pf. 10—12. 
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The Londoti Domestic Mission hns since been befriended and distinguished, 
bjr the pemonml and published advocacy of the Rev. James Martrneau, who, 
in that brilliant and original work, the ' Endettvours after the Christian Life,' 
h&A thus advcrtod to the Minbtry to the Poor, in a passage weighty with 
iii.ilvmn and condensed truth : — * In proportion then, sls we think well of our 
nature and of our kind ; in proportioti us we estimate worthily the task of 
Providence, in ripening a world of souls^ shall we be reconciled to the 
ta.rdy and intcrmpted steps by which the work proceeds. We shall be 
content and trti^ful, though our personal portion of the work, and eren 
the sum of onr combined endeavours while we live, should lie inconspicu- 
ouily iroall. Have you resolved^ as much as in you lies, to lessen the 
number of tboae^ who» in this 'metropolis of the charitica, have none to 
help them, or lift them from the darkness wherein they eiist and perish 
unseen t It is good^ Only remember, that if the ministry which thus 
dives into the recesses of human wretchedness, and carries a healing 
pity to tlie body and tlie soul, which speaks to tempted, fallen, stricken 
mmit from a heart that feels their struggle terrible, yet believes the 
ecifii|aest possible » be really right and christian, then its slowness is but the 
atteBdant symptoms of its worth ; and to despond because a few years' 
labour exhibits no large and deep impression made on the wickedness and 
miseries of thb great city, would he to shght the work, and forget its 
dignity. Wlien London, motlier of mighty tilings, at\er the travail of 
centuries, brings forth woes» how can tliey be other than giant woes, which 
no faint hope, nu puny courage, but only the enterprise of high faith, can 
manacle and lay low* Surely it is an unworthy proposal which we some- 
Limes hear, respecting this and other departed ministers of good, * Well, it 
is a doubtful experiment, but let us try it for a few years.' If, indeed^ 
this means that, in too small a measure of success, we are to do lomething 
more and greater ; that we must be content with no niggardly and unpro- 
ductive operation, but recognize in scanty results a call to stronger efforts ; 
that, lailing a delegated ministry, we will go forth ourselves into the places 
of want and sLn, and make aggression on them with a mercy that can wait 
no more ; — in this sense, let the Mission pass for a temporary trial, Bui if 
It be nieantj that, disappointed in our hopes, we are to give it all up and 
do nothing ; that, ha\^ng once set plainly bclbre our face the beseeching 
looks of wounded and bleeding humanity stretched upon our path, we are 
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U> *pass by on the other side, thijiking it enough to have come and se^~ 
where it was/ — then I must say, that any work, undertaken in ihia spirit, 
has failed already, For my own part, I should say, where we even to make 
wo visible progress^ were we able to beat back the ills with which we contend 
by not one hair's breadth ; — nay, were they to be actually advancing on us, 
sdll no retreat, but only the more strenuous aggrea&ioti would be admiBsl- 
ble. For what purpose can any christian say, that he is here in life, with 
his divine intimation of what ov^hi to bey and his sorrowing perception of 
what iJ, if not lo put forth a perpetual endeavour against the downward 
gravitation of his own and others* nature ? And if in the conquest of erili 
God can engage him^ell eternally, is it not a small diing for us to yield up 
to the struggle our three -score years and ten ? ItMiatever difficulties may 
baffle us, whatever defeat await us, it is our business to live with realAtan^ 
in our will, and die with protest on our lips, and make our whole eicisteneei 
not only in desire and prayer, but in resolve, in speech, in act^ a 
remonstrance against whatever hurts and destroys in all the earth/ 
Endeavours^ Src. pp» 295 — -7. 

It is not compatible with tlie objects and limitfl of this artide, to give a 
particular account of the several Institutions of this kind, that have now 
been set on foot, in the great English towns* It may be observed^ in & 
general way, that nol one of ihetn has failed* Every one of them has given 
such satis facdon to its friends and supporters, as to encourage them to 
proceed with it, and, in many cases, to enlarge its sphere and improve ita 
machinery of beneficence. Each of these ministries has collected about It 
such auxiliary plans, as were most called for by the peculiar local circum- 
stances of the people, and most adapted to Airther the designs, with which 
they are estabLiahed* In one place the Domestic Mission is most marked 
by the prosperity of its schools ; in another, by its connection with the 
Mechanics' Institute ; in a third, by the attendance on the Chapel ; in a 
fourth, by its successful efforts on behalf of the Temperance cause ; ia « 
fifth, by the munificence with which its funds of charity have tieen supplied. 
Each minister has foDowed the bent of his own character, while observing 
and seizing the most prominent and pressing needs of the population among 
which he laboured ; and the lesult has been, a mass of diversiform btit 
most interesting success, which has cheered the hearts of tliose who, by 
■elting these holy experiments in action, had evinced their faith in ihb 
power of christian efibrt to form embankments of solid and productitv 
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IfOod, amicM the iiiiwliolesome mflrehes left by tlie retreating tides of proipe- 
rity, sta^ating in tlie putrescence of neglect^ and dgliing with the 
munnurs of despair* 

It has b^en one of the direct res lilts of the Miniatr}'' to the Poor, that it 
hau made additional and most serviceable revealments of what is taking 
place in the under-strata of society. Though the reports of the 
diSerent agents have been honourably distinguished by the avoidance of 
attempts to strike by the delineation of horrors, tliey have not abstained 
from occasional touching and temperate statements of cases, which have made 
the nature of the Bufferings of the exposed elassee at once more extensively 
and more accurately known. And in this way, we doubt not, it will do yet 
more extended service. These docmnents reach to a circle that is yearly 
expanding ; and the cases which they depict, the statements wliich tliey 
kConvey, will every year break the smooth surface of happy life, with a 
r wider ring of sympathy for tlie children of sin and sorrow. 

It is also ail advantage resulting from tlie multiplication of these minis- 
tnes» that thej form, wherever established, a nucleus, a common attractive 
centre, for other plans of benevolencej tlie expediency of which would have 
been less known without them, as the means of setting them on foot would 
have been less obvious and ready, Wlierever tliere h now a Ministry to 
the Poor, there is a central point of information, as weU as of action, with 
reference to any new experiment tliat benevolence may wish to try. Few, 
If anji of these ministers work as ministers only ; the Minister to the 
Poor is their Geneeal Friend; and, in that character, is ready and 
willing to give advice and assistance in any way that his experience may 
enable him to be useful. 

The great evil, which the Ministries to the Poor have to fear, is obvionsly 

that of their assuming a seciarian character. From the time tliat the 

attention of the Missionary should be turned from the church of Christ to 

kftny other church, in which his is only a secondary place and name, he would 

■Ijecome a defaulter from the original pledge of the institution, and (if 

the contradiction may be forgiven,) his very progress would tlienceforth be 

retrogression. We want no more advocacy of particular and exclusive 

ehurehes. We have already enough and to spare. It is not in this, that 

c must look for the balm that wiH heal the stricken heart, or the llgh% 

[tliat will cheer it. What we want h the agency of the spirit of knowledge 

ftnd of love. We want apostolical work to be done by a raee of self- 
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sacrificing apostles — of apostles, who never forget that they are Hfe-long 
disciples. We want the power of light to knock down all partition-walk, 
and not the power of darkness to huild up new ones, or to fortify the M. 
We would have the Minister to the Poor, their temporal and spiritual, 
social and domestic friend, ready and anxious to engage in any thing and 
every thing that will befriend them, and no less anxious to keep from him- 
self and from his work, every thing that may tend to breathe the slighteft 
dimness over its glory, or make him look or act like the preacher of a fkith 
whose * kingdom is of this world.' A ministry like this in every town and 
city of the empire, would do much, we are convinced, to baffle the spirit 
of Antichrist, to raise at once the standards of morality and happiness, and 
to pave the way for the reception of social and political blessings, which 
would otherwise do much more tardy and imperfect good. 

We hope to see the day, when, in addition to its ordinary ministry, every 
one of our Chapels in every large town or city, will have a Ministry to the 
Poor, as a matter of course and of duty. In country places, and in small 
congregations, this will not be necessary. The Minister, in such cases, 
may unite the pastoral charge of the poor in his flock, and possibly of a 
portion of the neglected poor beyond it, with those preparations for his 
Sunday duties, which it is incumbent on him to render as impressive and 
interesting as he can. But, in the case of a city congregation, scattered 
over a great surface, and distributed among large districts inhabited chiefly 
by the labouring classes, it becomes a very different thing — and is, in truth, 
a very difficult one— to combine the preparation for the Sunday and the 
pastoral visitation of the stated attendants at the Chapel, with the discharge 
of any very extensive or important service, as a daily visitor of the poor 
in their homes. We repeat, therefore, our hope, that every Christian 
society will feel the force of the call upon it, to make use of both these 
truly evangelical agencies, in the full assurance of reaping a rich reward. 

But we cannot help taking a farther look, and dropping a parting word. 
The requisitions of the Ministry to the Poor are such, that an individual 
who engages in it without any training for it, will have much to learn, and 
possibly something to unlearn, which must be considered as so much lost 
time, and consequent lost ground, with reference to his new undertaking. 
If such a Ministry be wanted at al], U strikes us as self-evident, that there 
should be a body of Ministers regularly disciplined and prepared for it. 
Why should not a class for such be connected with our other academical 
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InstitatioiiB ? We have a yery strong impression, that some such measure 
is yearly becoming more desireable. The stagnant quiesence of the 
masses, and their blind and fearful stirrings, are equal and unequivocal calls 
for it. Qualifications are requisite for this service, which cannot be expected 
to start up at every demand for them, or to be acquired by educational 
processes which have not had them distinctly or primarily in view. We 
have a Ministry trained for the service of the educated classes ; but we are 
rowing the boat with a single oar, until it is balanced by a trained Ministry 
for the uninstructed and neglected. 
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ANTI-TRINITARIANISM IN GERMANY. 

The causes which produced the Reformation, called forth expressions of 
opinion against the doctrine of the Trinity, even before the great events 
took place which marked its character, and determined its career. Socin- 
ians appeared before Socinus,* if not precisely in the notions he entertained 
respecting the person of the Saviour, certainly in the general spirit of his 
system and his hostility to Trinitarianism. The very efforts of the school* 
men during the middle ages, to establish the Trinity, with other church 
doctrines, on a basis of absolute proof, had demonstrated the incom- 
patibility of the dogma in almost every possible form, with the simple 
dictates of hiunan intelligence, as well as with the conditions of a 
sound, a subtle, or a refined logic. Human investigation was perilous. 
The insecurity of its basis being ascertained, the doctrine could not 
endure the shocks occasioned by the collisions of thought in the 
convulsive movements of the Reformation. The activity of mind which 
was at once cause and effect of that great and religious change, could not 
fail to issue adversely to a dogma which requires implicit faith, and shuns 
searching investigation. The Reformation had a negative and revolutionarj 
element in its character. It, of necessity, destroyed and removed the old, 
in order to make room for the new. Society had outgrown its investments, 
and must throw them off. The frame of the human intellect swelling with 
new life and youthful vigour, rose upwards from the earth, whose iroD 
bonds it burst, that so it might grow and expand towards the full stature 
of a perfect man in Christ. The age too was essentially practical. The 
dreams of the schoolmen, with their speculations, fancies, and visions, had 
lost their charm, potency, and prevalence. Old notions had conflited 
themselves ; the existing social system was obviously effete. What was not 
rotten was worn out, what was not worn out was visionary and asoetie. 
The spirit of a new life which was moving and stirring throughout Europe, 
was of necessity prospective in its operation, and as prospective, so prae* 
tical, seeking to adapt its measures to rising wants, in order to do good, 
and in doing good to find the proper modes of beneficent action, in its 
very nature, therefore, was it adverse to the Trinity, which even as a 
speculation, has no solid support ; and which, in relation to the great datiei 

• Die Protcstantischen Antitinitarier vor F. Sociii von T. Trechacl, 1839. Tht 
second Part, entitled Leiio Sozzini und die Ai^titrinitarier Seiner Zeit, appeared in 1844. 
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of life or hopes of religion, has no other application than such as speculation 
may assign. When men come to turn from dogmas to holy living, from 
creeds to devotion, from theory to practice, they first cease to value such a 
figment of metaphysical adroitness, and then find, to their deep satisfaction, 
that the essence of religion, all that gives light in duty, comfort in sorrow, 
hope in death, is entirely independent of human systems of divinity, and 
human contrivances for expressing the unutterable, and defining the 
infinite. Freedom of mind, activity and vigour of thought, rejoicing in 
newly gained emancipation from the dead bodies of school divinity, and 
resolved to ask a reason ere it admitted a dogma, and to search into the 
grounds of established systems as well as established institutions, could not 
fidl to apply itself with deadly effect to such a complex and contradictory 
set of notions, or rather words, as was presented in the creed bearing the 
name of Athanasius. Hence Denk, Hetzer, Joris, Servetus, and others, 
assailed, in various ways, the commonly received opinion, and had not 
the unworthy fears and inconsistent illiberality of nearly all the principal 
Reformers thrown impediments in the way, the Reformation would not 
have had to wait above three centuries for its completion, in the replacing of 
heathen metaphysics by the simplicity of the Gospelof theLord Jesus Christ. 
Ry no one feature was the period of the Reformation distinguished more 
tiian by its healthy, vigorous, practical tone of both thought and action. 
This was the spirit in which Luther himself laboured ; and though Luther 
professed a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, and thought that it was 
essential to the sanctification of soul, which he deemed the great purpose 
and work of the gospel; yet, in truth, he held not orthodox views on the 
sabject, and is among both the first and the most influential of those who 
prepared the way for its fall. Luther was an eminently practical teacher. 
As such he disowned the theories of the schools, and had no new theory of 
of his own to propound. He therefore maintained that Christians were to 
hdd, without attempting to understand, the doctrine. Rut such a position 
is a virtual renunciation of Trinitarianism, for in its very essence it is a 
definition, and to say that the divine nature is indefinable, is to declare that 
die Trinity is vain and groundless. Yet difficult is it for persons who pro- 
fess the Trinit}', to abstain from all definitions in regard to it. '' The 
Trinity" are words which, if they have a meaning, must represent some 
reality, to speak of which is almost necessarily to give a direct or indirect 
definition of the doctrine. Into such an inconsistency did Luther himself 
Ml. At the very time that he held the subject to be too high and dark 
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for man to comprehend, he attempted to define, or at least to describe the 
true orthodox doctrine. These are his words, — * One is the person of the 
Father, from whom, as from the fountain and the first person, all powers pro- 
ceed ; another is the person of the Lord, that is Christ, the Son of God, 
from whom, as from the head of the Church, all offices come ; another is the 
person of the Holy Ghost, who distributes all gifts in the Church ; and jet 
these are all of one, divine, almighty, eternal essence ; who in relation to 
that essence are all three called, and really are one, since God must be an 
indivisible essence.* This is plainly Tritheism ; three separate individual 
beings united in one essence, and having in that essence their common point 
of agreement. But even this Tritheism has an Unitarian element, for as 
the Father is the original source of the Son and the Spirit, so does he pos- 
sess the essential quality of the divine, namely independent and underived 
existence ; and is therefore, in the full and proper sense, the only God. 

In another passage, Luther speaks in terms that correspond not amiss 
with that Sabellianism which is in itself only a misty and unscriptural form 
of Unitarianism. ' There is one God, one Lord, one Divine Majesty, 
nature, essence, of all three persons; but sometimes the person of 
the Father revealed itself; sometimes the person of the Son ; some- 
times the person of the Holy Ghost ; whichever revealed itself, there still 
remained one God in three persons.* While, however, Luther believed that 
he held the true doctrine of the Trinity, and taught that the doctrine 
was an essential article of the Christian verity, he did not, with his anti- 
scholastic and practical tendencies, hesitate to declare his dislike of the term 
* Dreifaltigkeit (properly three-ibldness) is very bad German, for in the 
Deity is the highest unity. Some call it Dreiheit (threeness, or Trinity), 
but this sounds too mocking. I call it ein Gedrittes (a thirded something), 
for Dreifaltigkeit sounds strange, and I can give it no right name.' 

That he was averse from the scholastic notions is evident from these 
words. * It is a heavenly thing which the worid cannot understand. 
Therefore have I taught, that you ought to ground even doctrine not on 
reason or comparison but on the words given in Scripture. The schools 
have devised many distinctions, dreams, and fancies, by which they have 
tried to set forth the Trinity, and have thus become fools !*♦ 



• Thew patsagei are translated Uterilly from 'Gcist aus Luther's SchrifteD,* von 
Loniler and others ; toI. i, p. 598. 
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Id the same spirit did Melancthon write his Loci Communes. Pro- 
ceeding from his prelections or lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, and 
pervaded by the Protestant sentiment which formed itself under the gui- 
dance of Paul's teaching, they were occupied with the correlative topics 
of sin and grace, law and gospel. The doctrines of the Trinity, of God, of 
the Creation, of the incarnation, are excluded. On the first page of his 
work we meet with these words, — * There is no reason why we should 
give much labour in this place to the question respecting the Unity and 
Trinity of God, the mystery of creation, and mode of incarnation. Tell 
me, I pray thee, what scholastic theologians have in so many ages gained 
while they occupied themselves with those points only. To contemplate his 
nature and the manner of his incarnation as they teach, this is not to know 
Christ. l*his only is true Christian knowledge, to be aware of what the 
law requires, and how you may console an afflicted conscience.* In the 
later editions of the Loci Communes he introduced the Trinity ; but his 
handling of the subject is peculiar. He does not so much show its con- 
nection with the work of Christ, nor put together its scriptural evidence, 
as seek to find it in the idea or conception of God, for he held that there 
was a permanent trinal distinction in him, while He was not the less one. 
Melancthon borrowed a figure from the human mind, which, if strictly taken 
as the exposition of his views, would rather destroy than establish the 
Ecclesiastical Trinity ; — these are his words : — * The human mind in think- 
ing, paints an image of the thing thought ; but we do not tranfuse our essence 
into these images, and these thoughts are sudden and evanescent acts ; but 
the Eternal Father in working on himself, begets a thought of himself, 
which is not an evanescent image of himself, but a subsistent essence com- 
municated to it : this thought, the image of himself, is the Logos or word, 
not a mere sound, but a person, the Son of God, who became man. As 
the Son was begotten by the act of thinking, so the Holy Ghost proceeded 
from the will of the Father and the Son.* In this Trinity it is clear that the 
Father only is properly God, since the Father is the sole, independent, and 
•elf-subsistent fountain of Deity. In general, however, the old Lutheran 
clergy followed the example of the reformer from whom they took their 
name, and set forth the doctrine in its practical relations, and as something 
to be believed rather than defined. 

Dangerous as such a position was, the proceeding of Melancthon in at- 
tempting to learn and establish the doctrine on reasonable grounds, was 
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more dangerous still, for such an attempt was an open challenge to man's 
intelligence, which has in all ages heen found unfriendly, if not destructive, 
to the diversified forms of Trinitarianism. This intelligence, however, was 
the great power hy which the Lutheran reformation was hegun and accom- 
plished. The human mind then assumed a new attitude of vigorous life» 
asserted its rights, and to some extent gained them. Certainly, the asser- 
tion strengthened the principle by which it was made. If the scripture 
was the sword in that holy fight, reason impelled and sustained the hand 
that drew and wielded it ; and that reason then rose into an elevation and 
assumed a power, the more signal results of which society is now only be- 
ginning to display. Among those results was the application of reason, 
first timidly, then with more confidence, and finally in a manly spirit, to the 
great concerns of religious truth and duty. Such an application could not 
fail to be directed to the doctrine of the Trinity ; and as an historical 
fact, wherever the application has for a length of time been made apart 
from the more sinister counteractions of secular infiuence, it has been 
found to decompose old notions and gradually to leave the doctrine of the 
divine unity in its essential and scriptural simplicity. In Germany especi- 
ally, the progress and the triumph of rational views have been the progress 
and tiiumph of Anti-trinitarianism. We of course mean christian Anti- 
trinitarianism ; we contemplate no other. It is true, that German Ration- 
alism has sometimes gone to the length of denying the miraculous in 
Christianity, while to us the miraculous appears an essential and indea- 
tructible element in the religion of Jesus Christ ; but the abuse of a prin- 
ciple does neither confute nor discommend it ; and the extravagancies of 
Rationalism have for some time been rapidly declining. However this may 
be, we mark the decay of Trinitarianism as a natural, if not necessary, 
consequence of that recognition of man's intelligence which Luther and 
his associates made when they appealed from tradition to scripture, from 
the Pope to human nature, and which they consecrated and preserved for all 
ftiture generations, in the great principle of the Reformation, — The Right of 
Private Judgment. In those important words was there enshrined a grand 
truth, a noble principle, a sacred right, and high privilege, which may not 
at the first have even been fully understood, which took efiect in actual 
observance only slowly and through much opposition, which even now is 
more talked of than honoured, at least in England ; but which, in its fall 
development and final prevalence will go far to restore the harmony that 
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at first existed between reason and revelation, man's intelligence and God's 
disclosures, as seen in the moral identity in wliich the Divine and the 
Human were united and blended in the Lord Jesus Christ. As the right 
of private judgment passes from an abstraction into a reality, so will the 
scriptures resume their proper authority, and all human definitions of the 
nature and essence of God sink into oblivion. Already, especially in Ger- 
many, has the result been realised to a great extent. We have room to 
note only a few of its more marked phases. 

The rationalistic element of the Reformation which expressed itself in 
the philosophical schools, that arose after that event, and received encou- 
ragement from their operation, may be here displayed in a more marked 
degree, in what has been termed the Arminian School of Theology. This 
designation was derived from James Arminius (Hermann), bom in 1560, 
at Oudewater in South Holland, and afterwards Professor of Theology 
in the University of Leyden. With the aid of Episcopius, (Bisschop, 
bom 1583, at Amsterdam,) and others, Hermann gave rise to a 
theological system which, by a less reserved reference to human intelli- 
gence in matters of religion, originally modified the views held of the 
Trinity, and paved the way for greater changes, affording important aid 
to the more direct influence exerted by the Anti-trinitarian writings 
of the Polish brethren ; while, in regard to the so-termed Five Points of 
Calvinism, it put forth doctrines which partly declared and partly in- 
volved a totally different view of the questions connected with the redemp- 
tion of the world, and which even now seem almost universally pre- 
valent in the popular churches of our own land, not only those that are 
termed Methodist, but also those' that seem to shun the name, as they 
certainly have repudiated the doctrines, of Calvin. The triumph of reason 
seen in the almost universal prevalence of Arminian views of Christianity, 
IB a prelude to a similar triumph in the prevalence of the simple Anti-trini- 
Carianism of the New Testament. The Arminians were indeed opposed to 
the Socinian doctrine which declared Jesus, as to his nature, to be only a 
man. They maintained also, against the Sabellians, that there are three 
persons, or hypostases, revealed in the New Testament as existing in God. 
But they also held that the Father was God in a special sense, and in 
truth he only was a^ro^coc self -God, undivided and self-subsistent : that 
the numerical unity of essence did not exclude but implied communication, 
and had, as a consequence, a certain subordination ; by reason of which, the 
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communicator was the highest, and as such the Father. This view of the 
Godhead, and the suhordination of the persons in virtue of the alleged 
communication, is the peculiarity of the Arminian doctrine of the Trini^. 
The Father, if not in time, yet in order, excellence, >nd dominion, is the 
highest, inasmuch as he sends the Son and pours forth the Holy Spirit A 
certain unbelieving hesitation is the necessary result. Attention was re- 
peatedly called to the fact, that the Son is seldom, the Holy Ghost never, 
denominated God. Yet the party adhered to the practice of invoking the 
Son, though not unaware that adoration belongs exclusively to the Being, 
who is the source of all other, even the highest existencies.* 

These views may be found somewhat fully expounded in Limborch's 
well-known treatise, Theologia Christiana^ (Amsterdam, 1700, p. 95, seq.) 
Professing to confine himself to the language of scripture, Limborch shuns 
the terms trinity, person, essence, and others, and maintains that each of 
the ordinary explanations not only fails in attempting to explain what is 
inexplicable, but generates some positive error, its natural offspring. ' This 
dogma has in all ages agitated the Christian world, while men, not content 
with the simplicity of sacred scripture, have involved the matter in con- 
tentions and curious questions, which have ministered strife rather than 
edification, have rendered the truth obscure, and pitiably torn the church. 
While SabcUius aimed to preserve the unity, he denied the trinity of 
persons; others in being defenders of the trinity became tritheists.' After 
having gone somewhat at length into the subject, he says, 'From these things 
we infer, that the divine essence is common to the Son and Holy Spirit. 
But from these things it is not less clear, that there is between these three 
persons a certain subordination ; that the Father, as such, has the divine 
nature from himself, the Son and Holy Spirit from the Father : who accord* 
ingly is the fountain and prime source of the divinity which is in the Son 
and Holy Spirit. But there is also a certain super-eminence of the Father 
in respect of the Son, and of the Father and the Son in respect to the 
Holy Spirit, in dignity and power ; since it is more honourable to beget 
than to be begotten, to inspire than to be inspired. The sender has dso 
power over the sent, and not the sent over the sender, but God the Father 
is every where said to have sent the Son, and the Son refers to hii Father, 
as to its origin, all that he does.* 

• Meier Die Lebre ron der TriniUt toL ii, 70 teq. compare Baur die Chxiit Lchre 
von der Dreieinigkeit, iii. 184, seq. 
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Statements ind principles such as these must have exerted a great in- 
fluence in decomposing the strong compact and systematised views left of 
the Trinity hy the middle ages. Here it is plainly taught, that reason 
being taken to aid in the interpretation of Scripture, the old forms of lan- 
guage, the established statements of doctrine, are unsatisfactory and un- 
scriptural. This is a virtual renunciation as of the authority so of the 
doctrine of the Church on the point. It is more, it is the assertion of the 
principle, that the Scriptures contain all that is proper to receive, both as 
to the doctrine itself and for the statement of that doctrine. We consider 
these general principles of far more consequence in the history of the 
Trinity, than any particular view which the Arminian theologians may 
have propounded, though the view which they did put forth was, in 
reality, one form of Unitarianism, while it contained germs of a more 
explicit and consistent system of Anti-trinitarian theology. 

The moment that theology began to think it possible for Christianity, 
even in thought, to exist apart from the doctrine of the Trinity, that doctrine 
was put in peril. If insulated from the Christian life, it was jeopardised. But 
it was insulated when men's minds were turned away from the questions 
of the schools — the Trinity among others, and directed to the practical 
duties of piety and holiness. If there was a real contrariety between 
speculation and practise, then the speculative part of religion would soon 
pass into neglect. Yet such was the direction of mind which Luther 
originated, Melancthon confirmed, and the Arminians spread abroad. 

But the neglect of which we have spoken, was a remote and unforeseen 
result. Meanwhile the early Protestants held the doctrine of the Trinity 
in some form. And they held the doctrine because they believed it was 
taught in the Bible, Soon, however, a new phase of things appeared. 
The Bible consisted of the Old Testament and the New. Did the Old 
Testament teach the Trinity as distinctly and forcibly as the New? Un- 
prejudiced enquiry answered in the negative. Latermann, a disciple of 
Calixt, referred to the fact, in a dissertation on the subject.* This excited 
alarm. Calixt himself came forward to defend his scholar, in two disser- 
tions.f He proved that the doctrine is no where distinctly taught in the 
Old Testament, and that this necessarily followed from the doctrine itself. 



• De Sanctkssiroo Trinitatis mysterio Contri Socinianos. 

t Num mysterium Saiict Trinit e solius Vcteris TesUmenti libris powit demonstrtri. 
Helinst 1660 ; and in the Appendix thereto. 
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One proof was thus weakened, so as to lead to its eventual removal. The 
admission that the dogma was not distinctlj taught in the Old Testament^ 
was the necessary prelude to the denial that it was taught there at all. 
Farther, if one Church could subsist without the Trinity, might not 
another? The absolute necessity of the doctrine was thus clearly contra- 
dieted. 

Thus rendered problematical in relation to the period that preceded the 
birth of Christ, the next step was to throw doubt as to the doctrine in its 
connexion with Christian antiquity. Was the Trinity of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries identical with the Trinity of the primitive 
times ? The Socinian Church said, ' No.* The Arminian assented to the 
negative. On the same side, a distinguished Catholic took his place. 
Petav admitted that there had been many a deviation from the earliest 
type.* Sandius and Z wicker (Irenicum), directly attacked the Trinity on 
this ground. Bull, an English Bishop, stepped forward to withstand the 
attack, seeing that if the historical support were taken away, the doctrine 
would be put in jeopardy. He endeavoured, therefore, to prove that the 
ante-Nicene Fathers agreed with the Nicene creed,f — an attempt which 
must of necessity prove fruitless. And Bull admits that diversities 
existed, though he wishes to persuade himself and his readers that they do 
not regard essential points. 

When once the support of antiquity had been undermined, and that of 
the Old Testament almost removed, there remained no other resource but 
to define and prove the Trinity in its details, from the writings of the New 
Testament. In this attempt, great diversities soon made themselves mani* 
fest. Trinitarians could not agree, in all cases, as to their statements of 
doctrine, nor as to their proof-passages. What one advanced, another 
denied. What one proved, another confuted. Paul Maty, dissatisfied 
with received views, came forward with a new theory,;}; which amounted to 
nothing more than a modification of the theory of subordination. SouTe- 
rain also lent his aid in undermining the historical ground.} Even 
Leibnitz rather answered objections than put forth, much less established* 

• De Theologicis DognuUibus. 

f Defensio Fidei Nicsns. 

I Lettred' un Th^ologien I un autre Th^ologicn sur le niyst^re de la TriniU, 1729. 

§ Le Platouisni dcvoil^, 1700. 
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any positive doctrine of the Trinity ;* for which, what he calls his newly 
discovered logic, was not more efficacious than the pld and long tried 
methods of ratiocination. One after another theorists propounded hypo- 
theses, which seem brought forward only to be confuted. Soon the 
attempt to deduce the Trinity from, or make it accordant with reason, was 
abandoned as hopeless. The doctrine lost all support in the human mind 
and the spirit of the age. Then it only renuiined for theologians to consign 
its body to the tomb. It was at length seen and acknowledged, that it was 
idle to waste time in disputing about the eternal generation of the Son of 
God, when men knew nothing about human generation. This was the 
opinion of the celebrated J. D. Michaelis. Accordingly, Semler altogether 
threw these scholastic distinctions out of the province of belief; they had, 
he held, no meaning for practical Christianity. The whole had become 
antiquated. Seiler and Flatt, however, undertook its defence ; but con- 
ducted their arguments in a manner to show that neither reason or Scrip- 
ture afforded to Trinitarianism of any kind, solid support ; other German 
theol(^ian8 made similar attempts, but they all inclined either to Tritheism 
or Unitarianism, and proved nothing else than the hopelessness of any 
theory, which should bring reason and revelation into agreement on the 
subject. The tendency of the day is to represent Christianity as the 
revelation of the religious ideas, which were native to the human mind, in 
and through Jesus Christ, the divinely commissioned teacher of the world. 
But among these religious ideas the Trinity finds no place. The Trinity, 
therefore, is not a part of the religion of Jesus Christ, through whom God 
revealed himself to man, as a holy Being. This is the Rationalistic view 
of the subject Supematuralism wished to continue, in some way, to hold 
what had come down from past ages, but is itself imbued with the spirit of 
the times. Here, however, we think it best to cite the words of a Trini- 
tarian authority.-)- ' Supematuralism has lost the full certainty of the old 
belief, without being able to find any other safe standing-place. It will 
not give up the religious grounds of the dogma ; the doctrines of redemp- 
tion and atonement have not lost their importance with it, but they have 
become strange ; it no longer lives in them ; therefore the meaning and 
the imderstanding of the church-doctrine, in its entire connexion, has been 

• DefeDsio TriniUtis per nova reperta Logica. 

f Die Lehrc von der TrIniUt von, G. A. Meier, 1844, ii, 115. 
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weakened ; all is broken into separate fragments, which a more or less 
rationalistic criticism gnaws and destroys.* 

The Unitariauism of Poland and Transylvania exerted, if a secret, yet 
a powerful influence, in altering the form of German Trinitarianism. It 
was impossible that the testimony which was borne by the Fratres Poloni, 
should not, with its solid and various learning, its candour, its earnestness, 
and its martyr-spirit, modify the views of theologians, whose position on 
the surface of the globe brought them into proximity with these Unitarian 
confessors; and whose similarity of spirit, and comparative freedom from 
secular hindrances, would prepare them for perusing with care, and judging 
with impartiality, the able expositions and judicious defences of Unitarian 
Christianity, which the Socinian church published and left as a treasure to 
the world. We have not here the space necessary for displaying, in 
actual examples, the effect of this influence ; and, indeed, we believe that 
its chief eflect existed in that encouragement to the free and undaunted 
application of reason, in the investigation of religious truth, to which 
the actual condition of German divinity is in the main to be ascribed. 
Hence, there is no reason to wonder, that the entire modern Ration- 
alism in Germany is essentially Anti-trinitarian. That Rationalism, it 
is, we know, customary to represent as unchristian ; and so may it be 
regarded by those who hold the Trinity to be an indispensable element in 
genuine Christianity : but those who have not so learned Christ, and who 
have entered into his large and free spirit, will hesitate before they exclude 
from the pale of his religion, men who, claiming the Christian name, and 
being no strangers to its moral excellence, are distinguished for the most 
profound and varied learning, as well as for the industry with which they 
unceasingly apply themselves to the study of sacred things; merely 
because they have been led to find other evidences more convincing to 
their minds, than that which is presented in the miracles of the New 
Testament. 

But those who recognised the supernatural element of the Bible, and 
professed to hold the doctrine of the Trinity, had their views so altered, 
from the older types, that they can no longer be recognized as a form of 
the Patristic doctrine, while supematuralists who made no such profession, 
the more they took their stand on the New Testament, departed from the 
rigour and fulness of the church propositions, and assumed more or less of 
a Unitarian complexion. Thus J. J. Wctstcin likened the Son to a prime 
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minister, and his relation to the Father to the relation which such as an 
officer bears to his sovereign, or to that which a deacon bears to a priest. 
Tollner contested the position that the doctrine of the Trinity is a funda- 
mental article of faith. Urlsperger held that the predicates * Father,' *Son, ' 
* Spirit', regarded merely the divine economy, — the Trinity not of essence, 
but of revelation ; not that he denied the Trinity of essence in itself, 
which rather he honoured as a secret ; but he denied that Father, Son, and 
Spirit were its necessary and personal predicates. Swedenborg found the 
entire Trinity in the person of Christ. Even the pietistic school, (Count 
Zinzendorf, &c.,) the forerunners of English Methodism, incurred the 
reproach of destroying the relation of the persons, in the almost exclusive 
honour which they paid to the Son.* This, indeed, is an imputation to 
which many of the most zealous Trinitarians of this country are even now 
liable, who are not content to honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father, but allow their veneration for him to throw the Father, and still 
more the Spirit, into eclipse. The truth is, that strive as men may, they 
cannot have more than one object of adoration at a time. Reason and 
feeling combine with Revelation to give practically a homage to Unitari- 
aniam. If the lips recognise three persons who should be adored with 
equal honour, the heart and the practise will fix themselves on one, to the 
(at least, comparative) neglect of the others. In the momentary act of 
devotion, all men are Unitarians. The head may acknowledge several as 
each God, but the soul worships one. 

A philosophical school has made various attempts to express its visionary 
speculations, in the language of the ancient Trinitarian creeds : and in so 
doing, has professed to aim at giving to the Trinity that absolute certainty 
to which it is the purpose and business of philosophy to attain. But the 
aid which comes from such a quarter is suspicious, where it is not weak and 
umtable. Before it can, at least in its actual condition, render service to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, that doctrine must itself be transformed and 
sublimated into the misty clouds of pantheistic speculation. We are by no 
means confident, that we can convey to the English reader even the shadow 
of what these modern philosophers intend in their (so called) exposition of 
the Trinity, by means of their Thesis, (position,) Antithesis, (opposition,) 

* The proofs of these statements, with the titles of the works on which they are 
founded, may be seen in Hagenbach's Dogmengeschichte iii, 263 seq. 
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Synthesis, (composition). According to Schelling, whose philosophy i 
at present to be gaining ascendancy over the kindred system of Hegel, 
God, as the concealed original of all things, is the Father (Thesis) ; the 
Eternal Son bom out of the essence of the Father, or God in his evolution 
by means of the world, is the infinite itself, as it exists in the eternal intuition 
of Grod, and appears as a suffering God subordinated to the relations of time, 
(Antithesis) ; who, in his highest appearance in Christ, closes the world of 
the finite, and opens the world of the infinite, or the dominion of the Spirit ; 
for Qod in his continual return out of these states into himself, is the Spirit, 
(Snythesis.) Schleiermacher presents in the most distinguished instance, 
the point in which modem philosophy and ancient theology are found 
united together. And if we formed our judgment by the extent of infla* 
ence which his system has had, we should expect to find in it something 
clear,'definite,;and satisfactory to the understanding, as well as correspondent 
to the scriptures. Such qualities, however, we do not recognise in, at lent, 
his views of the Trinity. Properly, indeed, the doctrine, it has been said,* 
could have no place in his system. He states tliat in the Trinitarian doe* 
trine, the union of the divine essence with human nature, both in the person of 
Christ, and in the common spirit of the church, is all that is essential, and 
gives it as his opinion that the church-system is only a compound proposition 
in order to set forth the doctrine which appears in the Holy Scripture of a 
three-fold existence of God, of his existence in itself (Father), of his 
existence in Christ (the Son,) and of his existence in the Christian church 
(the Spirit.) 

In the numerous philosophical representations of Trinitarianism, there is 
so much that is abitrary as well fanciful, that one knows no reason why 
two or four persons should not have been set forth in the Godhead, 
equally as well as three ; and under these misty forms of scientific words, 
all the real no less than the supposed teachings of the New Testament 
disappear. For it is not easy to see with what right Schelling and H^;el 
assume three points as necessary, why they distinguish their Thesis from thor 
Antithesis, and do not rather set forth both as originally united, since the 
Thesis (Father) is known only in the Antithesis, and by means of it 
becomes Thesis ; or why the condition which follows the Synthesis may not 
be added as a fourth number. Moreover ,'the Synthesis, or Spirit, is nothing 

•Bretschneider Haudb. der Dog. 651. 
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enential, as are the Father and the Son, but merely the act of removuig the 
contrast between the Father and the Son, who therefore remain while it 
passes away. Or if this act, the Spirit, is conceived as remaining, then 
the Father and Son vanish as being merely points of transition to the Spirit. 
Moreover, to represent the spirit of the church as constituting the third 
person, stands in direct opposition with the language of holy writ, w;hich sets 
forth the Spirit as acting in the sanctification of the church. The common 
doctrine of the Trinity, too, sets forth the Son as not produced by the 
creation, but as producing the creation himself. Besides, the Thesis, the 
Antithesis, and the Synthesis, are each different from the other, while the 
Trinity of the Schoolmen and the Fathers sets forth the three persons as in 
essence the same. 

The more modem theologians of Germany have, by a high authority,* 
been divided in regard to their views of the Trinity into three classes ; first, 
* they regard the doctrine of three divine hypostases as a mode of repre- 
sentaUon which has been accidentally connected with Christianity and 
therefore is to be separated from it as an unessential adjunct ; among whom 
are Souverain, Loffler, Jerusalem, Henke, Eckermann, Cannabich, 
Wegscheider ; or secondly, they abstain altogether from any exact statement 
of the doctrine, and are satisfied with the teachings which they think they 
find in the New Testament; such as Morus, Doderlien, Storr, Knapp, 
Hahn, Bamngarten-Crusius, Steudel ; or finally, they set forth the church- 
doctrine in snch a way, that the essence of it, namely, the Trinity of 
divine persons, is lost, since they distinguish in God three powers, or 
three activities, or three relations, or three revelations of himself.' 

If this classification is exhaustive as well as accurate, the Trinity subsists 
among the learned of Germany only in name; the patristical doctrine 
has been attenuated to a shadow, or reduced to nothing. If regarded 
as an unessential representation, the Trinity must now have lost it dogma- 
tical value; if brought down into scriptural form, it is abandoned; if 
converted into * three somewhats', it is no longer such as the creeds declare, 
or their advocates recognise. Whether in relation to the tenet this age has 
mperseded the earlier ages, or Matthew, Paul and John have set aside the 
authority of Athanasius, or new and unmeaning terms have supplanted 
the old definitions, it is clear that the doctrine once taught and held for an 
essential article of Christian faith, is virtually repudiated and silently 
disowned. 

• BretRclmeidor Handbiich D«r Dogniatik, 1838, i. 647. 
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The onlj one of these three classes that can be supposed to hold any 
thing like Trinitarianism, is the last; on which account we shall subjoin such 
of the instances given by Bretschneider as are capable of being translated 
into intelligible English. Seiler (l 765,) is of opinion that there are in Grod 
three eternal, intelligent, and free powers, existing apart from space and 
time, bu^ interfused so that the one operates through the other, and so that 
they are all powers of one substance and godhead. G. Schlegel, (1791,) 
holds that in God, the original power are three operations, the creative, the 
supporting, and the governing ; first, the Father, the creative ; second, the 
Son, the enlightener of the world ; third, the Holy Ghost, the reformer of 
the world ; which three flow out of God, but differ from each other and act 
separately ; wherefore scripture speaks of them as persons. * To the same 
effect are the explanations put forth by the theologians of the School of 
Kant. They regard the three persons either as three relations, or three 
operations, so that the predicate * Father,* betokens the relation of God's 
love to the world ; the predicate * Son,* the relation of his wisdom ; the 
predicate ' Holy Ghost,* the relation of his holiness : — or, that the onmipo- 
tence of God is to be contemplated with an especial reference to the sensi- 
ble world ; his wisdom, with an especial reference to the intelligent ; and 
his holiness in similar reference to the moral world.' Von Ammon writes, 
(Summa. Theol. Christ. 82,) * God, inasmuch as from the first days of the 
gospel he manifested himself to men as the Father of Christ, as the Sony 
the Saviour of our race, and as the Holy Spirit, the bestower of filial con- 
sciousness, is the author of a threefold heavenly benefit ; subsisting to ub in 
each of which (three relations), and because he is the thrice best and 
greatest benefactor, he must be worshipped and adored in the highest unity 
of essence.' De Wette finds in the church system a three-fold view of God, 
as of the highest essence, (the Father,) as of Him who is revealed in the 
world, (Son,) and as of Him who operates in nature, (the Holy Ghost) 
Fessler regards the Father as the purest, holiest will ; the Son as the eternal 
law of the spiritual world by which the holiest will utters itself; the Spirit 
as the power which proclaims and fulfils this spoken law. Hase finds in 
the dogma of the Trinity * the hieroglyphe ; God a Father over all, with 
whom mankind is united in new love through the Son of Man, who became 
a Son of God, so that all might become sons through the free and holy 
spirit which pervades the church.' Nitzsch recognises one divine essence 
which is love, honouring in the Son the uttered and mediatorial love, in the 
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Spirit the communicating and life-giving love, in the Father the primary 
source of love.* These views are not easy to be understood, at least by 
those who are not familiar with the systems of opinions of which they form 
a part, and out of which they flow. But it is safe to say of most of them, 
that they amount to a tacit renunciation of the proper doctrine of the 
Trinity, which is to be found only in the acknowledged formularies. Some 
sixteen or seventeen centuries were surely sufficient to define and settle 
any truly Christian doctrine, and we cannot help thinking that those who 
are unable to receive any of the prevalent forms of the Trinity as the 
expression of their views, would act a more candid and manly part to avow 
the fact explicitly, than if they go about to hide their disbelief under words 
which, dark in their abstract import, are as nearly as possible without 
meaning in regard to the point at issue. 

Owing in part to his own profound attainments and practical ability, and 
in part to the translation by Theodore Parker of his unsatisfactory work, 
Lehrhuch der Einleitung, Erster Thiel,^ De Wette, whose name we have 
just mentioned, is better known in tliis country than most of his learned 
brethren, and may therefore claim more than a passing notice as to his 
views on the Trinity. We subjoin a few words, the more readily 
because De Wette offers a specimen of a class of philosophical divines, who 
continue to talk of the Trinity, while they have renounced all belief in the 
doctrine. The ensuing extract is taken from his recently published work, 
entitled *Das Wesen des Christichen Glaubcns, Basel,. 1846,' p. 491-2. 

* There is a diversity in the belief in God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost : what diversity ? It" is pointedly and surely declared by the 
facts of Christian salvation. Faith in God in Christ lies in our belief in 
him as the Son of God, and so belief in the Holy Ghost lies in our consci- 
ousness of works of regeneration, and the appropriation of the salvation of 
Christ. This faith united with diversity is also firm and sure, as firm and 
sure as our entire Christian belief, and rests not on any human imagination 
and conception, but on what God himself has done, and yet does. To 
employ scholastic expressions, it is not subjective but objective ; though it is 
granted that what God in this respect has done and does, we know only 

* Bretschneider Handb. 648, acq. 

f Called by the translator, who has largely aiigmentod without much improving the 
work, ' A Critical and HistoricAl Introduction to the Canoncal Scri|)turps of liie 
Old Testament' Boston, 1843. 
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according to the measure of our capacity and our relation to God, not in 
himself, as he his God, so that we should know whether in God himself, so 
far as he reveals himself to us, there exists a diversity and what diversity. 

* The Church-doctrine, relying on the insufficiently safe ground afforded 
by John i, I9 and under the guidance of the metaphysical impulse of the 
(Christian Fathers, which was not free from the impulse of Polytheism, nnce 
it was customary to conceive of the Divine essence as divided into a 
multitude of personalities, has decided this question by declaring, that in the 
one divine essence there is a difference of three persons ; but in its denials 
respecting the idea of person, namely, that you are not to identify the 
difference of the three persons from the Divine essence, with the difference 
of individuals from their species, it has represented this idea of person as 
one altogether void of analogy. This is called the immanent Trinity, 
or that which is found in the divine essence itself ; and as a consequence of 
the dominion gained in our days of scholasticism, many have urged the 
necessity of such an immanent Trinity. But besides that, the question is, 
whether the human mind has the ability to penetrate into the Divine mind, 
by this idea of an immanent Trinity, the meaning of the Trinity has for 
faith been perplexed and perverted. While the scholastic speculation directs 
us for the Trinity to the Divine essence itself, it leads us away from what 
is of essential importance in this belief, namely, the recognition of God in 
his close, living relation to the world and to ourselves. The only useful 
definition of the Church-doctrine is tliis, tliat the second and the third 
persons, the Son and the Spirit, stand in a relation to tlie first, the Father ; 
which is so to be understood, that the faith in God in Christ and in the 
Holy Ghost, has for its meaning and purpose the conducting us to the 
Father, and that this is the perfect belief in God !* 

There is here no mistake. The old doctrine is renounced to make 
room for a more aerial speculation, the import of which can hardly be 
discerned apart from a previous study of modern German philosophy. 

Meier, who has written an historical work on tlie Trinity, and who hddf 
some kind of trinitarian doctrine, seems to us to surrender the old and 
recognised forms of the Trinity, and so in reality opposes the doctrine 
which is one that past ages have handed down, and which has now to be 
constructed anew, after the lapse of above a thousand years. We refer, 
among others, to these his words: *It is admitted that the dogma of the 
Trinity is only an attempt to ground in our conception of God, redemption, 
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atonement, and sanctification, as ideas peculiarly Christian, as had already 
taken place in Judaism with Creation, Providence, Legislation and Govern- 
ment. The Christian conception of God necessarily involves a trinitarian 
dif!erence ; the contradiction has always sprung from a Jewish or a Heathen 
position.' Preface p. 9. This trinitarian difference, however, which the 
writer allows Is not well expressed in the received formularies, may he 
nothing more than mere Modalism. It cannot he Athanasianism. It pro- 
bably is merely the simple doctrines of Scripture, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Such expositions are in reality assailments of the Trinity. 

In truth, there is only one school of theologians in Germany, that profess 
to remain feithful to Ecclesiastical Trinltarianism. We refer to Hengsten- 
berg, and those who think with him ; — ^a class, who are by no means uniform 
in their views, and are not held in the highest estimation by the best 
German scholars, either for solid learning or for impartiality and candour. 
Even this school are orthodox scarcely more than in relation to the modes 
of thought and systems of denials, in the midst of which the members live. 
If measured by the Athanasian standard, these members would be found 
wanting, for bold as they are, they are not hardy enough to assert and 
maintain in the midst of hostile facts, the generally repudiated forms of 
scholastic orthodoxy. Though less heretical than their brethren, some 
of them would be suspected, if not convicted of heresy, before the bench of 
English bishops. 

Among the now living divines of Germany, we choose three as being 
very distinguished, and as representing different casts of mind, which nearly 
comprehend the bulk of the reading, thinking, and learned population of 
the Protestant church of that country. These three are Neander, Bretsch- 
neider, and Wegscheider, men now far advanced in life, and whose 
influence has combined with the spirit of the age to bring about one of 
the greatest revolution of opinion that has ever taken place on the earth. 
That Neander is an Anti-trinitarian will appear from the following account 
of him, which we give, rather than any statement of our own, because it 
proceeds from a Trinitarian authority, and one of high repute.* 

' Dr. Neander is regarded, throughout Christendom, as the most eminent 
living church historian. In some respects he is more distinguished than 
Mosheim, Planck, or any of his predecessors. His chief excellencies may 
be stated as follows : — 1st. Profound and varied learning. He seems to 

* Bibliotheca Sacra; vol. ii. Na viii, 6!K>. 
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be equally at home in every part of the vast field which he cultivates. In 
this respect he has no competitors among his many learned countrymen. 
It is now nearly forty years since he turned his attention to Church 
history. 2nd. A clear perception of the spirit and nature of Christianity. 
The position from which he surveys the whole subject of Church history is 
of the most elevated kind. This leads him to exhibit with great promi- 
nence, the vital spirit of Christianity in distinction from all rites and forms, 
to oppose with much decision every attempt to unite the Church and 
State, and to cherish towards real Christians of every name the most fra- 
ternal good- will. 3rd. In general, an admirable method of representation. 
Nothing can be further from his plan than the formal dryness of statistics, 
or the skeleton-like regularity of some * centuriators.' lie evolves his 
subject rather than counts up his facts ; strives to develope the causes of 
events than to copy them in their outward order. He is occasionally, 
doubtless, too subjective, and runs into something approaching mysticism. 
In this respect Planck is his superior — yet his great familiarity with the 
subject enables him to unite clear and comprehensive views with instructive 
details. In his high estimate of spiritual religion, he does not overlook the 
intellectual and political bearing of different measures and courses of 
policy ; in his delineation of the outward forms of Christianity, and of the 
melancholy defections from its spirit and doctrine, he does not forget that 
our Lord always had a true church, and that the historian must ever trace 
out, with special care, the current of living piety, however small, at various 
times, it may have been. We may add, that the entire history is pervaded 
by a spirit of real candour. It has for us a special value from the many 
interesting notices which it contains of the efforts made in different ages to 
propagate Christianity, and from the light which it casts on yarions 
important questions now agitating the American Churches. 

* At the same time it should be added* that Dr. Neander entertains some 
opinions on a number of important points, e. g. inspiration, miracles, the 
Christian Sabbath, the Trinity, &c. with which evangelical Christiani in 
this country do not coincide.* 

Neander's views are, in substance, briefly set forth in one of his most 
recent publications.* We shall put down the substance of his statements. 
'Jn truth I can nowhere find an absolute form of the church. Every thing 
human partakes of the imperfections which belong to our nature. And 

* Dr. August Ncander'A AntworUchreiben au den Ilerm, M. £. H. Dcwar; Dcrltn,18l5 
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therefore must we in all forms of Christianity separate the human from the 
divine, which is found in the mind of Jesus Christ. I may distinguish 
three different theological views which move the present time, and which 
may he found in other provinces of knowledge and actual life ; for these 
views are connected with the peculiar character of the day, as a great 
period of transition that has in the decomposition of what is old, to hring 
a new creation. There prevails, in the first place, a negative system under 
several modifications, whose position is, that all the fundamental doctrines 
out of which the church has from the first derived its historical develop- 
ment, must be overturned in order to make room for a new development. 
This system proceeds from the position that Christianity has outlived itself, 
or the position that has hitherto been considered the living principle of 
the Church, namely, the belief in a determinate historical person, Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, who was crucified, dead, buried, raised, and glorified, 
as the Saviour of sinful men, the fountain of salvation and divine life ; that 
this belief in this distinct form can survive no longer, but must give way to 
a spiritual idealised Christianity, which separates the essential ideas from 
the historical covering in which they have in the lapse of ages appeared. I 
am in conflict with this view, inasmuch as I hold the ground of a positive 
historical belief, by which only Christianity has wrought all that it has 
wrought for the improvement of mankind. There are, however, in this 
conflict two dissimilar systems. One acknowledges a definite form of 
Christianity, transmitted by the Church, which is inseparable from its 
essence, namely, the theological system which formed itself in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. This it cleaves to as indispensible for the deve- 
lopment of the future, though in details it admits improvement. In the 
entire system which sets itself in opposition to the old form of theology, and 
which I designate as Rationalism, all this is regarded as error ; the thread 
of the historical development is broken at the point where the process 
began, and taken back to the point whence that process proceeded. But 
another view recognises in this revolution an historical necessity in virtue of 
which not the old in the same, though a purified form, but a new creation in 
theology, and the Church must be generated from the same positive ground, 
which contains all that is genuinely Christian. Those who hold this view, 
anticipate a better future, a new, creative Christian epoch, which can be 
sustained neither by an exclusive system of negatives, nor by an arbitrary 
lestoration of what is ancient; they greet the dawning light breaking forth 
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in the distance of a new and glorious development of Christianityt and of 
the high results for the world which will hence ensue. It is among those 
who hold this view that I take my stand. 

' Revelation and reason are destined to be in harmony one with another. 
Reason is adapted, and by its natural tone prepared, to liberate what wasi 
given by Revelation, by means of which Reason rose to its true dignity, 
from the restraints and distractions which have their origin in sin, in order 
that it may take into its own substance what has been communicated by Reve- 
lation, may of its own accord appropriate it so as to develope its powers, 
and operate in the world under a higher and ennobling principle dwelling 
in itself. This view corresponds with that which our Saviour has said of 
the operation of the divine word proclaimed by him, in the comparison 
of it which he makes to the small portion of leaven, which in virtue 
of its own inherent power, should leaven and change the entire man. 
This holds good also of the operation by which human nature is entirdy 
new-bom in all its faculties, an effect which spreads itself from the inmost 
recesses of life over all the powers of the understanding, working to their 
enlightenment and sanctification. Reason will not be made captive but 
truly set free, as in every relation Christianity brings with it true liberty ; 
the activity of reason is not restrained, but ¥rill be raised to a more lof^ 
condition, only it must yield itself to the divine, which it is fitted to receive 
into its own essence. The divine, however, must develope itself in reason, 
in which only can its living powers be put forth. We can, in consequence, 
make no account of the transmission of a certain number of dogmatical 
notions, ready made for all ages. With these views, so hi from being 
hostile to progress, I am led to declare that where there is no development 
there can be nothing but falseness; for Christianity, before all things 
supports and gives occasion to a living, continuous, and never-ending deve- 
lopment. Mankind cannot learn to enjoy or apply the interminable fulness 
of the treasures which the Word of Christ bears in itself, without develop- 
ment occasioned by reason kept in constant action. And when no deve- 
lopment of the germs of Christian truth is found, then will men passively 
adopt opinions from traditional error. On this account I said, that in 
Christianity nothing but falseness can exist without development. 

' No period of Christian tradition can be looked to as presenting a per- 
fectly pure form of Christian truth ; for the distortion of which, causes 
existed from the first. You act in opposition to historical fact, if you fix 
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on any one epoch, and say, there is the point where the pure and the 
impure development of Christianity are divided from each other. It is the 
same stream which, always needing a cleansing influence, pours down through 
the centuries of our era, its pure and impure materials. At present we are 
to carry ourselves beyond the troubled current of history, to the pure word 
from which that history proceeded. Luther could understand the Apostle 
Paul better than he had been understood from the time when he first spoke. 
We, on our part, have to learn from the words of Jesus, much both of faith 
and practice that was not known or rightly used before. On which account 
must we recognise in the present revolution of German theology, a divinely 
ordained instrument for the exaltation of Christianity, while, by means of 
the destruction of the old dogmas, and of the theories of Inspiration and 
Gospel-harmonies that are grounded on them, many restrictions by which 
the comprehensive and practical understanding of the divine word, and 
especially of the words of our Lord, was obstructed, being taken away ; 
our view will be set free from many a partition*wall by which a deeper insight 
into the divine word has been greatly hindered. The Lutheran Reform- 
ation, which was the greatest event since the publication of the Gospel, 
prepared the way for our present condition, which is itself only the prelude 
to something still higher and better. I may give utterance to my views in 
the words of Wickliff, 'I look forward to the time when some brethren, 
whom shall God condescend to teach, will be thoroughly converted to the 
primitive religion of Christ, and that such persons, after they have gained 
their liberty from Anti-Christ, will return freely to the original doctrine of 
Jesus; and then they will edify the Church, as did Paul.' 

Bretschneider'i opinions are thus given, as we find them in his valuable 
and elaborate work Handbuch der Dogmatiky (1 1 , 552 seq.) ' The doctrine 
of the Trinity was formed gradually in the Christian Church, and did not 
gain, till about the end of the fourth century, its complete form in which 
it is found in all the confessions of Christian Churches, except the Unita- 
rian. It proceeded from the doctrine of the essential Deity of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, which only by degrees assumed a full and definite 
form, and from the necessity which became inevitable, to bring this doc- 
trine into agreement with the strict conception of the unity of the divine 
substance, so as to avoid falling either into Tritheism, or hold Arian or 
Sabellian opinions respecting the Son. Forms of expression were there- 
fore sought, by which the Unity of God might be declared in conjunction 
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with the Godhead of the Son and of the Spirit. These formularies were 
in part devised, partly borrowed from already existing modes of speech, 
partly taken from the Scripture, where however tliey do not stand in the 
metaphysical sense which they are intended to bear. These forms, or 
the church system, however, did not effect the purpose for which they were 
designed ; since they did not render the thing itself clear, nor prevent the 
declension into either Tritheism or Arianism. This Melancthon felt, and 
therefore in his first edition of his Loci Theol. (1521,) he altogether omitted 
the doctrine of the Trinity, while he remarked on the metaphysical doctrine 
of the Church regarding God ; * We should do better to adore rather than 
investigate the mysteries of the Divinity. Nay, without great danger, they 
cannot be entered upon, as not rarely holy men have found.* Augustin 
also, and after him Calvin (Syst. iii, 5.), acknowledged that these creeds 
were meant ' not to express that mystery (of the Trinity), but that it 
should not be passed in silence,' wherefore Calvui uses them as only neces- 
sary under certain circumstances. For instance, in order to keep away 
false representations. Yet it is not proper that the ecclesiastical terms, 
person, for example, should be considered as only negative, as merely 
declaring that there is in the Divine essence an internal difference on which 
IS grounded the Godhead of the Father, Son, and Spirit, without stating, 
as they really profess to do, what that difference is. The formularies which 
have been sanctioned by thecdogians have, in truth, a sufficiently positive 
character, and what is wanting in them is only unity, for they are mutoally 
inconsistent, and come at last to either Tritheism, or some doctrine* of 
subordination.' 

The writer having stated several unanswerable questions and several 
irreconcilable contradictions which he finds in the orthodox system, he 
proceeds to show that the doctrine has no ground in, no support from rea- 
son ; and concludes by saying, the position of its opponents that the Trinity 
is an inconceivable mystery, shows it is not a doctrine of Scripture, ' nnee 
a dogma of which the understanding can form no conception can be an 
object neither of revelation nor instruction. But in this dogma yoa may 
with the less propriety call religious mystery to your aid, since the Trinity 
is not found in the Holy Scriptures, but was gradually spun out of cer- 
tain individual passages which are misunderstood.' 

We may consider Wegscheider as the representative of a lower daat of 
the rational school, (he terms his system * Rational Christianity,') than 
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Bretschneider. This class is a very numerous one, embracing a large por- 
tion of the ordinary theologians of Germany, besides some of its more 
distinguished divines, comprehending also a widely spread and influential 
body of cultivated laymen. Wegscheider, who is a professor of philosophy 
and theology in the University of Halle, has a very extensive influence, 
grounded on a well-earned reputation for profound and accurate scholarship. 
One fact will sufllce to attest the extent to which his views are spread, 
namely, thathb Instiiutiones Theohgicce from which we are about to make 
extracts, showing his opinions on the Trinity, had in 1844 reached the 
eighth edition, having been published for the first time in the year 1815. 
* The ecclesiastical dogma of the Trinity, if judged by the principles of 
sound reason, by which every religious opinion must stand or fall, is found 
repugnant to the laws of thought.' The remark is confirmed by several 
considerations. The writer adds : — * If we look for the foundation of this 
dogma in sacred scriptures, it will appear that the publicly received form is 
no where expressly stated. In the process of time, in which it is known 
that the Church became prone to adopt the errors of heathenism, the doc- 
trine was formed. Mid at last, in the fourth century, received public sanction.' 
(p, 848.) The learned author devotes an entire chapter of his work to 
the statement and investigation of the doctrine, and while he does justice 
to the argrnments alleged on its behalf, he shows how utterly insufilcient 
they are for the purpose for which they are adduced. His sketch of the 
rise and progress of the doctrine, is, afler his own manner, complete and 
accurate, as well as succint. The termination of it we place here, as it will 
be found to confirm some of our statements. • The more recent period, 
aided by the light of former days, has successfully given attention to the 
study of language and philosophy, and has, in the same degree, found it 
difficult to hold the doctrine of the Trinity. Hence it has happened, that 
philosophers and theologians themselves have graduaUy diverged more or 
less from it. And not a few of those who wished to preserve the received 
formulary, have endeavoured in various ways to explain the dogma, so that 
its import and application might more easily be understood-. Under the 
influence of this desire, they have very frequently been conducted to 
Modalism and Sabellian opinions, some setting forth three powers or virtues, 
some three essential operations, others three relations in the divine nature. 
The greater part, however, abstaining from all investigation of dogmatic 
subtleties, have thought it their duty to acquiesce in those things which 
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seem to be expressly declared in Scripture, respecting the divine benefits 
derivable from this doctrine, and which have, a certain popular application. 
But as on one side others have freely confessed that the doctrine could be 
reconciled, neither with the sacred books nor with sound reason, there have, 
on the other hand, not been wanting those who contended with futile 
arguments for the absolute form of the dogma, or endeavoured to recom- 
mend the substance of it to a fresh acceptance, invested in certain new 
philosophical, and therefore obscure, forms of language. Altogether, the 
history of the dogma of the Trinity teaches that the labour of investiga* 
ting it and rightly defining it, has variously exercised the minds of many 
persons, and has promoted and preserved a certain application of philosophy 
in theological pursuits ; but, also, that whatever efforts have been made for 
its more subtle exposition, theologians have very frequently been hence led 
away from the simplicity of the true Christian life to opinions which more 
or less depart from the system received by ecclesiastical authority. Hence 
there have at different times arisen very powerful adversaries of this dogma 
which may be placed in three classes, 1st. the Monarchists, as they are 
properly called, who, in rigidly preserving the Unity of God, reject plural- 
ity of every kind ; to these belong the (I) Ebionites, (2) Socinians, and many 
Unitarians of recent times, in England and North America, who asserting 
the unity of God, as most Socinians, variously ascribe to Christ, as the 
ambassador of God, virtues superior to what are human : (3) Rationalists, who 
following a purer type of Biblical doctrine, simply teach that God the 
Father manifested himself through Jesus Christ his Son, and through the 
Holy Spirit. 2nd. Tritheists, (holding three Gods,) or Tettratheists (holding 
four Gods), who seem to have persuaded themselves that there are three or 
four subsistencies in God : 3rd. Modalists (Nominalists), who are considered 
to have determined that Father, Son, and Spirit are different modes in which 
the one God exists or operates. To these are to be referred those who 
by others are numbered among Monarchists, as Praxeas, Noetus, SabelUittp 
Paul of Samoeata, Photinus. From the time of the Lutheran Reformation 
a sort of modal Trinity was held by Anabaptists, Quakers, and some 
mystic philosophers — as Campanus, Servetus, Bohme ; also by philoeophen 
and theologians of more recent times, given to philosophical specolatioiii. 
4th. Subordinationists, vrith whom may be ranked most of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, Arians of various kinds, Arminians, and not a few theologians of 
the present age, who admit a subordination not of nature, as the Arians, 
but of authority, although they make pretension to orthodoxy.* 
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set forth that we should adore God as the most holy Father of all men, and 
acknowledge Jesus as his son, that is, the Messiah, or divine messenger 
(John xYii, 3 ; xviii, 27)» most approved of God, and invested of God with 
singular powers and resources, by whom the divine power itself, by which 
He formed the universe (John i, 1—18 ; compare Col. ii, 9 seq.), is related 
to have manifested itself in a special manner in restoring the moral world. 
Uim let us follow with pious care (1 Peter ii, 21,) and reverence, who 
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expressly repudiated the surname of * good' which he said belonged to 
God only (Luke xviii, 19), but who offered himself as the exemplar of a 
holy life, and as a ray of the divinity (Heb. i, 3). Let us embrace also, 
with pious ardour of mind, the Spirit, or that Divine efficacy by which 
God kindles and sustains every desire for spiritual perfection, wisdom, and 
holy virtue, by means of the Christian dispensation. The dogma of the 
Trinity, then, ought to be reduced to this Baptismal formula, in which the 
sum of the whole religion of Jesus is contained ; — God the Father mani- 
fested himself to men by Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, in order that, 
being redeemed from the slavery of sin, they might be rendered both holy 
and happy. At the same time, let us hold these two positions ; 1st — the 
opinion respecting this dogma must be tolerated with the utmost indulgence, 
only let it not impair the strength of virtue; 2nd — public teachers in 
treating of this doctrine, must be cautious not to burden the conscience of 
Christians of more advanced intelligence, or give pain to the religious feel- 
ings of their weaker brethren.* 

We have been the more desirous to lay this last passage before our 
readers, because it contains the positive views of one who may be accounted 
the representative of a class of German rationalists who have less than otiiers 
of the Supernatural in their system. In these statements we find, however, 
a positive form of Christianity whose origin, sanction, and operations are 
set forth as Divine. We mark this fact with the deeper emphasis, because 
even avowed Unitarians have misunderstood and sometimes misrepresented 
the character and tendencies of German Rationalism. That in the pro- 
gress of its development much has been hazarded and maintained which 
bears an Anti-christian aspect, may be true. What great movement ever 
took place without leading to some excesses ? There are conclusions held 
by the Rationalist divines of Germany, respecting which we have no feel- 
ing but that of regret ; but this hinders not that we should do justice to the 
general tenor of their views, which we hesitate not to declare arc in sob* 
stance such as English Unitarians generally hold. The spread of Ration- 
alism in Germany is to a large extent the triumph of Unitarian Christianity. 
The principles which constitute what Unitarians hold to be the essence of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, have found in that country a very wide accep- 
tance, after a process of enquiry, which, as being free, thorough, and kog 
continued, cannot but add a singular sanction to its results. Let Unita- 
rians then abstain from ever lending one voice to the ignorant outcry that 
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indiscriminately brands German RationaKsts with condemnation, and rather 
seize opportunities for cultivating a friendly spirit with fellow believers, who 
have so much in common with themselves, and are at the same time re- 
conmiended by diligence, erudition, simple manners, innocence of life, and 
devotedness to Christian truth ; whose praise is not of man but God. That 
in some respects they differ from the bulk of Unitarians in regard to mira- 
cles, is not denied. But the difference is not so great as has been com- 
monly set forth. The vague notions which prevail in regard to this 
difference can only mislead. He who would form a just opinion, must 
enquire wherein the difference lies, and what is the amount of its impor- 
tance ; in order to do which he must enquire, what are miracles ? Were 
miracles performed- by Jesus, as evidence of his divine commission? Did 
he himself appeal to the alleged evidence ? Was the evidence efficacious 
in primitive times ? What is its precise relation and value to us of these 
latter days ? Now on each of these points two opinions may be held, and 
while we are ready to declare that with our convictions we could not take 
the name of Christian, if we denied the existence of miracles as an element 
in Christianity, we are not yet prepared to judge another, but leave each 
one to his own conscience, and his own master, and can easily understand 
how on some of the points suggested above, very dissimilar views may be 
held consistently with a belief that Christianity is a divine religion. 
That miracle forms a part of the gospel we have no manner of doubt. 
Nevertheless, we are not hence led to pronounce un- Christian those who 
ascribe less importance to this which is to us one of the Divine elements 
of the Gospel. Indeed, we are of opinion, that we have no right to pro- 
nounce sentence in such an issue ; since Christians are not judges, but 
helpers of each other ; and in relation to their Great Head, not assessors 
but disciples. It belongs to each individual to take or reject the Christian 
name ; and none, save Gkxl and Christ, can say whether the assumption or 
the rejection is justifiable. As, however, a doubt in this country may be 
entertained whether the divines having the general name of Rationalists, 
while they have become anti-Trinitarian, have not also renounced all belief 
in the Miracles of the New Testament, and so, in the opinion of some, put 
themselves beyond the Christian pale ; we shall here translate a passage 
from a volume recently published by that very learned divine and accom- 
plished scholar. Dr. Bretschneider ; whose works are earnestly reconmiended 
to the students of German Theology. In this book, * Die Religiose Glau- 
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henslehre nach der Vernunft und der Offenharung^ Halle, 18'14*. p. 229 »eq. 
the venerable dignitary remarks, ' As to what concerns the miracles wrought 
by Jesus, they for the most part were immediate cures which followed his 
commands or his prayers, and besides the awakening of some persons 
from the sleep of death (Matt ix, 25 ; Luke vii, 1 1 ; John xi, ;) consisted 
in the turning of water into wine (John ii), the feeding of a great 
number of persons with a small portion of food (Matt, xiv, 13 seq. ; John 
vi, 1 seq.), and the quelling of a storm on the Sea of Gallilee (Matt, yiii, 
23 seq.) It cannot be maintained that in these events the eye-witnesaes 
were deceived, since the apprehension of them required only a sound state 
of mind ; nor that there existed a secret collusion, or artful preparatioD, 
since these cures, for the most part, took place at many places in open day ; 
and for the benefit of many different persons. Since now Jesus himself 
declared that he performed these miracles in order to convince his contem- 
poraries that he was the Messiah (Matt, xi, 20, seq. ; xii, 28 ; Luke vii, 19 
seq. ; X, 1 3 ; John v, 36, seq. ; x, 25, 38 ; xi, 14 seq. ; xiv, 1 1 ; xv, 24) ; and 
since these deeds surpassed human power, we have here a proof that God 
was with Christ, as, according to John iii. 2 ; vi. 41 ; ix. 16 seq. ; xiL 18 ; 
men of his day acknowledged. It is only since the beginning of the last 
century that appeal has been made to this proof from miracles. But the 
fathers of Lutheran orthodoxy laid no value on miracles, being of opinion 
that they proved nothing in themselves, unless the doctrine for which they 
had taken place had proved itself to be true. Chemnitz says, * Miracles 
must not be preferred to doctrine, for no miracle can have force against a 
doctrine revealed of God :' Gerhard, * Miracles are of no value, if they 
have not true doctrine united to them.* Luther's opinion is unprejudiced 
and correct. He lays the chief value on moral miracles which Jesus, with- 
out intermission, performed on the souls of men, while he enlightened, and 
improved, and saved them. Of the bodily miracles of Christ which the 
Evangelists record, he gave it as his opinion that they were merely intended 
to draw attention to the Great Teacher, and aid in the introduction of Cluitt- 
ianity. This is the right position from which wc should contemplate 
miracles. They were the outward attraction by which the contemporaries 
of Jesus were moved to hear him, and to give to his teaching the necessary 
attention. But in order that deeds of wonder may make the requisite 
impression on the mind, men must see and contemplate them, as well as inves- 
tigate, or know and ponder all the connected circumstances. The report 
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of miraculous deeds by others, however trustworthy the reporters may be, 
cannot make the same impression. Jesus, indeed, performs miracles, and 
appeals to them as a proof that Ood had sent him, but he also blames (John 
iv. 4B, comp. Matt. xii. 39 seq ; xvi. 1—4,) the desire for miracles of his 
contemporaries who had not previously believed, in which Paul agrees 
with him (1 Cor. i. 22). The most important £eu^ however, is that 
according to the evidence of the New Testament (Matt xii. 27 ; Luke xi. 
19), the disciples of the Scribes and Pharisees healed demoniacs, that Jose- 
phus confirms this testimony, and describes the healing of demons by exor- 
cism as something customary (Antiq. viii. 2, 5) ; and lastly, that the New 
Testament itself (Matt. vii. 22; xii. 27; 2 Thess. ii. 9; Gal. i. 8;) 
seems to imply that such miracles happened for the confirmation of what 
was false, and for deception, as in the first and second centuries enemies of 
Christ, as Appollonius, boasted that they did similar, nay even greater 
miracles than Jesus himself. Luther very rightly remarked, that miracles 
have no power for proof, unless the thing on behalf of which they took 
place, first showed itself to be true ; and that signs did not lead doctrine 
but served and followed the word of the teacher. We add lastly, that the 
idea of the miracles, if it is to give a systematic proof for Revelation, 
must be defined as such an event in the mental world, as cannot be explained 
by the natural connection of acting causes ; whence comes the deduction 
• that God's hand has immediately interposed and operated. But in order 
to be certain that an event could not have taken place according to the 
usual order of nature, we ought to be fully acquainted with the entire cre- 
ation, and all its laws. But since no one has or can have such a knowledge, 
so the opinion that a certain fact could not have sprung from existing con- 
nections, but must have taken place by an extraordinary operation of divine 
omnipotence, can never be brought to full evidence. It is well known that 
one age accounts appearances miracles the more, the less its knowledge is, 
since it knows not the natural connections of things ; and that another age 
finds fewer miracles, the more deeply it penetrates into nature. A wise 
system of religious exposition will then ascribe to miracles only a relative 
value, a value that is, which refers to contemporaries with the events* 
We therefore ground our fiiith in Christ not on his miracles ; but, on the 
contrary, we believe in the narratives of his wondrous deeds, because he 
has in other ways proved himself to us as the perfecter of Revelation.' 
The reader here peruses the opinion of a moderate, as well as very learned 
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divine, of what is termed the Rationalist school, and he will already have 
seen, that wliile Dr. Bretschneider denies that miracles afford an absolute 
proof, they bear important testimony, at least, to those who are eye-witnesses 
of them, and that admitting as facts the miracles ordinarily ascribed to our 
Lord, he thinks their chief purpose and use was to draw and fix attention 
on the Great Teacher. From this view another person may differ, but has 
in no way the right, in consequence of that difference, to impute to our 
divine an Anti-Christian doctrine, still less an Anti-Christian name. 
The difference is one not of miracle or no miracle, not as between an earth- 
born morality and a heaven-descended religion — a difference which would 
be fundamental ; but merely of degree more or less ; a difference as to modes 
of proof, which may exist in minds equally convinced of the Divine mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ, and equally solicitous to make him their Lord, and 
his cause their work as long as life shall last. 

The previous observations were the more necessary because the great 
reformatory efforts originated by Ronge, of which we must now say a few 
words, have by some been misconceived, in fact misrepresented in conse- 
quence of being designated Rationalistic, That this most noble and well 
conducted movement has enlightened reason as its basis, we are ready to 
declare. All reforms originate more or less in the activity of the intel- 
lectual principle. By reason only can the necessity of a reform be learnt, 
and under the guidance of reason must measures be taken' for its accom- 
plishment. Reason is the main-spring of the Anti-trinitarian efforts and 
achievements, to a narrative of which these pages are devoted ; and, accord- 
ingly, one among the names borne by Unitarians has been that of Rational 
Religionists. Unitarianism, indeed, is in principle nothing but the assertion 
of the neglected rights of reason, and an attempt to bring them into har- 
mony with the claims of Revelation through the medium of a purified or 
primitive Christianity. At least, the Unitarian, then, cannot look with dis- 
like or distrust on the Rationalism of Germany. Its modes of proceeding 
he may disapprove ; he may shrink from its conclusions, but its funda- 
mental principle is his own. Discrimination therefore is his duty. Ration- 
alism in itself he cannot condemn. With him the name of Rationalist is no 
offence, for it is only a form of one of his own appellations, and does but 
comprise the principle on which he himself as well as his church stands. In 
that principle Ronge is at one with the Unitarians of England, and other 
parts of the world. In common with them he employed his reason, and 
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was led lo rei^tilta which arc aa Hitk* cUssimitar to the positive opinifins of 
Unitarian Christians, as ditTcrences in national and educational peculiarities 
can be supposed lo allow. 

The leading details connected with the formation under Ronge, Cjseraki, 
Theiiier, and others, of tlie New German Catholic Church, are sufficieiitiy 
well known to be passed here with a general allusion. Let one or two 
thinga he distinctly observed* The movement origmatad in the Catholic 
Church, and ia still, for the most part, confined to such as were formerly 
dbciples of Home, It has spread abroad with amazing rapidity, and hm 
now a considerable influence wherever the German language is epokcn» 
embracing a very large multitude of persons of all ranks* Ite essential 
characteristic is entire religions liberty, and a consequent freedom from the 
servitufle of creeds ; yet statements of opinions have been put forth, whicli, 
containing the leading points embraced in what h termed * the Apostles* 
Creed/ prove beyond a question that the German Catholic Church holds 
Anti-triuitarian opinions* The essentia] points comprised in the belief of 
this commnnity are — 1. God, the creator of tlie universe and the Fatlier 
of man kind ; 2> Jesus Christ, our Saviour; 3. The Holy Ghost; 4, For- 
givcnesa of sins; 5, Eternal Ufe; 6. Universal Christian Churclu Some, 
as Czerski, and M, Miiller, wished that a recognition of the Deity of Christ 
should form part of the creed ; but thia was successfully opposed hy Blumm, 
Wigard, and others, on the ground that as an assertion of the divinity of 
Christ would not satisfy, without its being determined and declared what 
the nature of that divinity was, so the mooting of such a point would 
involve the new community in the old interminable disputes of scholastic 
tJieology respecting the Trinity. Nor was the determination of the quea- 
tian important. Wliether Jesus derived his being immediately from God 
or man, he w-as still beyond a question a divine man ; and there was not a 
more comprehensive, holy, or noble title for him than * our Saviour*. 
From this general application the new community would not remove. 
^The determination led to the secession of Czerski and his friends, who, 
^lirged on hy native and English ortliodoxy, assailed their former associates, 
a^d seemed likely to hinder the progress of tlie great reform. Lately, how- 
ever, Csceraki, admonished by the remonstances and even the desertion of 
friends, has seen ai>d acknowledged his error in insisting on any conception 
regarding the nature of Christ, as a condition of church fellowship. This 
acknowledgment has led to a reconciliation between him and Ronge, which 
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will have tJie best results. Retaining each his own opixiigus, tlieie two 
reformers have agreed to work in common for I he furtherance of a religtoui 
reformation grounded on the E>ole tecognitLon of the New Teiitament as 
tlie source and test of Christian truth. ^ 

If from the Catliolic wc pass to the Proteatant church of Germany, we ^ 
find in grcut popular movements similar evidcncesj that wiUiin tJie pale of 
the Christian Church the old doctrines of the Trinity, and the essential 
godhead of Christ p arc ma*it extensively abandoned* Not least in 
importance among theae evidences is, the establishment, on the broad 
ground of a general profeijsion of faith in Chritit, of whal is termed the 
Gnstavus AdoJphus Institution. For this truly Catholic Association, 
circumstances had long prepared the way. Those of a more general nature 
tended to uproot the old orthodox forms of beKef we have already spoken 
of» But in the year 181 7i under the influence of Prussia, the tivo great 
divisions of Uie Protestant Chnrdi of Germany, viz*, the Lutheran and the 
Reformed, which had from their origin stood in a more or less hostile 
position to each other, took the ^rst step in a formal union, and withtn a 
few years became in most of their constituent parts one, under the 
designation of the Evangelical Church- The title was chosen in reference 
tjD two facts ; first, Evangelical, as denoting that which ha* the efian^eUum 
or gospel for its source, was a suitable term whereby to describe a Church 
which was founded on the recognition of the gospel as diselosed in the 
New Testament; secondly, Evangelical, from the same reason, was S 
suitable term whereby to describe a Church which by tile aforesaid 
recognition is diatinguiished and contrasted from the so-callad CalJiolic 
Church, which rests on the authority of traditioui and appeals to tlitt 
Koman Pontiff as die trustee and expounder of that traditioai The 
different points in which the Lutherans and tlie Reformed had foir ag^ 
disagreed, were tlius not ^a much di^sowned as passed by; no eoncciikiti 
was made on eitlier side ; only it was acknowledged that the points on 
which they were at one were of more importance than Uiose on which tiiey 
differed, and that to such an extent as to constttnte tlie proper grounds for 
a general union. It is not possible that a union should have been fonn«d 
on such a ba&is, unkss the old doctrines and obiervances which took tbcir 
rise at the time of the Reformation, had lost much of their vitality aod 
acceptance* On the other band, the recognition of the gospel, a^s tsu^ 
in the New Testament, shews that the spirit of religion was active in ibe 
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tw6 eKurclies* The points on which die two chnrchos were before ihc*ir 
junction generally agreed, were those great historical and spiritual tnitlis 
nrhkh lie at the basis of Climtiatiity, and have in all agea constituted itg 
enmce and been the sources of its power « A practical and boneToIent * 
peraonal religion , founded on Christ aj its divine author, became the 
djsdoetlve feature of the new Church* 

This pleasing fact led to anodier, kindred in its nature and more plea^g 
still in its ipirit and tendency* In the year 183^, on occaston of the 
festivities designed to celebrate the second eentenary of the battle of 
Lutzen, an institution waa, at the suggestion of a Leipsie merchant named 
Sehild^ and under the influence of a clergyman, Dr. Grossmann, founded 
in Leipsie in honour of the Swedish hero, who sacrificed his life in defence 
of religions liberty in the year 1032p Tlie institution received the name of 
Gustav-Adolf-Verein^ in commemoration of Gustavua Adolphns^the hero to 
whom we have just referred. The praetieal aim of the institution was 
to form a fund by which pecuniary aid might be afforded to persecuted and 
needy Protestant churches, as well as to Protestant schools, whose 
resources were insufficient for their wants. This institution gave place In 
lSi2 to another, having a similar object as well as nttmej but a 
prospect of far wider and larger usefulness. In 1841, Dj, Karl Zinimer- 
mann» preacher at tlie court of Darmstadt, and one of the moat distin- 
guished and liberal divines of tiic day, invited, on occasion of the festival of 
tile Aeformatfon, his feltow-bclieverB to form a yet more eomprehenfive 
society, whose aim should be to render aid to feeble and necessitous 
Protestant churches^ both within Germany and beyond its borders* The 
call met with a response. It was felt that the object was worthy of 
support, and that the pursuit of it in the wide spirit of Christian love would 
of itself enlarge and deepen that spirit generally, would develope and 
strengUien the proper bonds of Christian union, and tend to make 
Protestants themselves know more distinctly and feel more vividly wherein 
their true unity is found. Accordingly, on Sept, 22nd» 1843, the new 
institution, named Gustav- Adolf *Stitlung, was fotmded at Frankfort on the 
Maine, The institution has been received with warm approbatian, not- 
withstanding certain delays and conditions on the part of Prussia, and t!»e 
aetive opposition of Austria, At present it reckons among its afHHated 
aocieties nearly every state, large and small, of Germany. Tlie sum -total 
of the inhabitants of the several countries found at the mectini:, held 
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in the autumn of 1844, at Gottingen, to be thus associate in tlie bonds nf 
Christian benevolence> was 18,824^000 bouU, comprising the whole 
Protestant popuktiDn of Gemiony, except 1,200,000 Bavarians* 

This institution is at least as liberal in it.s constitution as the preceding 
association out of which it sprang, and the Evangelical Church in who«e 
bosom it arose* Its nature and object are thua declared in the first article 
of what is termed * the statutes of the Union f — * The Evangelical Union 
of the * G usta\^s-Atk*]phu8 Institution' is a combination of those members 
of tlie Evangelical Protestant Church, who are concemed for the wanta of 
tlieir brethren that need the ineang of spiritual life, and are, in conseqtienee, 
in dangcr^of being lost to the CJiurch. The Union, mindful of the apostolic 
words, * Let us do good unto all men, especially unto them who are of the 
household of faith' (Gal. vi, 10), has for its object to relieve, according to 
the utmojst of its power, the wants of these their brctliren in the faith, both 
in and out of Germany » so far as they are unable to obtain sufficient help 
in their own counlries/ Tlie second is an important *atatule/ a« 
shewing the wide liberality of the Union : — * The operation of the Union 
embracea Lutheran, Reformed and United Churches, as wel) aa such 
communions as shew their agreement with the Evangdieal Church/ This 
Chorch, as we have seen, is founded on the basis of a practical and 
heneyolent Christianitj ; consequently^ tb<^ bjisis tJjc Ousts vua A. 
Institution is wide enough to admit all Protestant Christians, whatever 
their dogmatic or ritual peculiarites* Of course the Unitarian Church 
w^ould be included as a membL'r of the general body ; and we have reaaoiit 
on very good authority, to kjtow it is considered in Gern:iany that the baits 
of this general aasociation la fiuch as not onl^ to admit all Prolestmit 
Cliristians, but to embrace specifically, under the name Christian, professots 
of Umtarianiism, 

The society might justifiably take for ita motto, ' The unity of the spirit 
in tlie bond of peace/ It haa been defined in Germany, *The unity of 
the Protestant Church in the brotherly love of its members/ Thb truly 
Christian character of the institution has been well illuatratecl by Dr^ 
Zimmennann, deputy of the affiliated society of Darmstadt: 'The | 
Gustavus-Adolplmst Aasociation has the purest^ the noblest^ and the mott 
Christian object. It aims at tiiiiting all Evangelical/ (the word has been 
ex[ilained/) * ChriBtium by the bonds of a common labour of love : it 
invites Chrifjtiana, wticiher Luliicrana, Reformed of United; it repth 
none of those who credibly avow their harmony wttJi thr l-'vangetical 
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Church. What in its definite object ? To eatabljsls peace ttnong all the 
fMiTta of our church* It has for Ha aim, to cure that deplorahle Oluaion 
which mainrainSf that persotii cannot work together in a labour of love 
unless they hold tlie same opiiiiona. It is this fraternal aentiment^ thb 
recognition of a common Christianity, which gives Protestants the 
impreasion tliat tliey are not disciples of a Hessian, a Prussian^ or a 
Wurtemhurg Church, but children of one ETangelical Protestant Church. 
We differ on individual jTolnts^ but we must be one in brotherly love. It 
is time that men should acknowledge it to be a shame for brethren in the 
Mth to make an envenomed war on each other and encourage mutuml hate. 
To bring about a ditferent state of tilings this society has been founded. 
It never thinks of destroying tlio diversities of opinion which prevail, in 
order to flubstitute a new bond of communion ; but it appeals to all Protes- 
taofa, in the hope tliat they will lend their brotherly co-operation in a 
common lulwur of Christian benevolence, ' 

The existence and prosperity of this institution are to us among the most 
gratifying among the signs of the times. Surely, if any thing can, this 
society will contradict and put an end to the shameful misrepreflentation, 
which the self-satisfied ortliotioxy of this land has long industriously spread 
abroad, alleging the lamentable conditiou of the German churches,. Would 
that in this particular, at any rate, our English churcJics were equally near 
to Christ i And what Engli.shman, who has raised himself above the petty 
disputes of the several classes of creed- Christians in tlicse kingdoms^ does 
not feel half-a«hamed and deeply grieved when he contrasts the noble and 
truly Christian spirit of this great Association with the ludicrous littleness 
by signs of which he finds himself surrounded » — citch tiny party, nay (for 
in truth it comes to that) €ach individual^ requiring mankind to pronounce 
his sliibboleth^ or * without a doubt peri.^!i everlastingly T A string of 
metaphysical propositions in one hand, the other pointing to the ever- 
burning flames of the bottomless pit, with these words — * This or That* — 
proceetling from his lips, — #uch is the image oi' an Evangelical preacher in 
the nineteenth century ! Not without reason, therefore, has the writer 
long since turned his hopes to the land of Luther, the birth-place of the 
Reformation, with the earnest and not altogether unauthoris&ed desire that 
new light and a better spirit may come hence into this bigoted and 
distracted country. 

The institntion of which we have spoken^ is one practical result of the 
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great and varied intellectual activity, by which German diTinea have been 
distinguished during the la&t hundred years, and a triumph of Christian 
truth and eentiraent over the once preyalent iyatem of hard, dry, met&- 
plijfiic^ dogiuEts* But the results gained m the world of scientific theologj 
could not remain there* In its very nature, truth is pervasive. What is 
first taught from the professor'a chair is, within a few years, proclaimed from 
the pulpit ; and the coucluBions of the learned few consigned to the Guatody 
of books, passes quietly hut surely iuto the mindi of the thinking public 
at large. The renunciation of the Latin laoguage as the medium of 
communication among the learned, opened the flood-gates of knowledge 
to iijh Accordingly, it was not possible that in Germany, where the 
advantages of Education are more widely difiuscd than in most other 
nations, a popular maiiife«tation of a great doctrinal change should not 
appear in the Protestant Church* Premonitions of this change have for 
years been, from time to time, viijible. Nearly a quarter of a century since, 
a society of what were termed Philalethes (Lorers of truth,) was formed at 
Kiel, whose aim was to found a church &ee from the bondage of the ancient 
creeds, and united simply on the basis of a general agreement in scnptural 
truth I Under the influence of English gold and admonitions, orthodoxy 
entered on zealous exertions, in order to regain its last ground* These 
ellbrtii, and the partial success which attended them, called forth correspon- 
dent efforts on the part of the friends of progress. The contest 
necessarily iuYolved an appeal to tHp popular mind, which waa thns 
fairly engaged in discuss mg^es^^ns t|at uied^to be almost the excluslTe 
province of learned ^Jt^iw^lien came the work which its author, D* 
Strausar termed ' a Life of Jesus/ and whicli, whatever i^ demerits, terfed to 
feed the rising flame*, and to show the utter impotency of the old orihiidov 
system. Under the impulse thus occasioned, there was formed * The Unkti 
of Protestant Friends*, sometimes denominated * Friends of light,' in tlie 
vicinity of Magdeburg, Saxony, or what in Germany ia called * the niidille 
Elbe ;' which consisting of persions of all conditions, proposed as itt objects, 
to assert and maintain the rights of free inquiry, against the encniaeliiiieEila i 
of Trinitarian Eeal, and to deyelope, establish, and dlRuve rach a poeitiv^ ^| 
form of Christianity as miglit accord at once with the clear teachings of the ^^ 
New Testament, and the manifest requirements of Retuon. They thus ^ 
themselves explain their name and objects :^-^ ^M 

* We e&U ounelves * Protestant Friends,* becauge wc wish for a name m 
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pretending as possible and at tlie same lime descriptive. That of 
* Lklitfreutide' (Friends of Light.), which \\m been assigned to us by others, 
we have never laid claim to it, for the verj purpose of avoiding even an 
appearance of presumption, A free development of Chmtianitj in its 
doctrine as well m outward form, la the task we have proposed to ourselves. 
There are chiefly tliree means by which men hitherto have set about 
accomplishing this task, namely, tlie pulpit, tlie university, and thepresa. 
We also proceed itt those three ways» each of us according as his oflice or 
inward calling may direct Jiim* But we add a forth plan, that of free 
I public and promiscuous meetings for diaeussing aa well aa carrying on that 
development. This way appeared necessary to us, since offensive deprava^ 
tions of religion in tliese times have not been prevented by the three Ibruier 
means^ The right which we claim in adapting it, is founded in human 
nature, implied in the character of Christianity, and given willi tiie liistory 
both of that religion in general and Protestantism in particular. We are 
people of all classes, held together hy no statute, by no engagement, but 
merely by onr being eoncemed in promoting a free deyelopraent of 
^^^jPhristianity* At Kothen, a town most conveniently situated in the 
^^Beighbourhood of three ra.lroadsi two principal meetings are held every 
^^benr; special meetings by districts take place at Halle, Magde burgh, Halber- 
^^ itadt, and in many other leaser towns* All these meetings are still 
I Increasing \ everywhere the liolis are not large enough to hold the crowds 

I of people resorting to them ; in m^tij places females also have begun to 
;; attend our assembhes. Every person is admitted, every person has a 
'i fight to pronounce his own opinion ; no controlling power but that of strong 

II arguments is acknowledged. ^\'e do not wonder if all this should appear 
strange to those who look at it from a distance, and the more so if tliey 
are accustomed to the privacy of their studies, or to the addresses of the 
pulpit, or the university ; but three years of experience enable us to assure 
them that quiet, propriety of behaviour and dignity, have never been 
wanting in our meetings, and we dare state our belief, that they have 
conveyed such a blessing to us and others as nothing in Uie world could 
have communicated in a like degree. 

' To promote Christian virtue, and consequently to increase the sum of 
good upon earth, is our highest aim, which at the Whitsuntide meeting at 
Leipsic in 1842, we have expressed thus: * We aim to acconiplish the work 
of Jesus in the direction of the gospel, in the spirit of our Protestmnt 
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Ctmrchi according to tlie viowB of the present generation, by employing aD 
tlie means which the age aiibrdB. IF in our parts of the countrj, minds 
have been awakened into vigorous life and exertions not known so late 
as a few years ngo; if every where societies for promoting the physical and 
mental welfare of mankind have been established ; if the different ranks and 
classes mix now together witli less iuspicion and mistrust than before; if 
there are a great many persons who have a fresh faith and more ardent love 
Ujwardi* Christianity, — we may claim no small share in all this for oorselvcs* 
It is easily understood that in order to form a correct judgment of tJii& 
matter, you mui^t look into it ivith your eyes ; our work ia a practical one^ 
carried on amidst tlie scenes of actual life, 

' In founding a truly Christian *Chureh, then, we find the highest uid 
permanent object of our pursuits. But before we can set about acconi- 
pliahing it, tlie ground must be freed from many things that are in our 
path; we are, therefore, obliged to clear away, to oppose, to protest* Wc 
do then protest against every assumption m reapect to Christian belief, 
judginjT its divine character and the spiritual necessities and nientaJ Ubcrty 
of mankind lo be sufHcient to extend its range* Aceordingly, we protevi 
against the presumption of learning, which would claim the e^cluslTe right 
of deciding upon religious truth and salvation. We protest against that 
kind of theology which would substitute itself in the place of religion, Wc 
protest against such a divinity as mistakas the ScHpturei for the Word of 
God, for tlie Gospel itself — that h, the vessel for the contents- We protest 
against that kind of historical inquiry wbich, in pointing out the manner in 
which a former process of development took place, fancies tliat it !ia3 
preicribed the strict way from vfIiicH a later development must not swerve. 
We protest against a priesthood who cannot renounce the distinctioit 
between its members and laymen, and reserve certain prerogatives for 
themselves* We protest against church-systems which would majntain 
the modes and creeds of by-gone times at any cost. We protest agalwst 
any system of blind faitli ( Fieti&tical principles) whicli denies reason Ifi 
rights, aJid by that means takes away every chance of a sound developtnent 
of Cbristianity. We protest against Mysticism, which would establi^dt its 
theory regarding Uie depths of the Divine essence and the human mind as 
a characteristic of the Christian religion. We, finally, protest against tliM 
tendency width would stamp a lemiJoral character upon Christianity, nor 
hesitate to consider it a^ a politic institution, mid its minibterB oa futictlouA- 
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lies of the State* ' What a number of protestations!* you will aay ; bat 
who can dispense with them in the prefient age ? 

* We need not add, that for all this we plead nothing but the force of 
sound argument, and disdain, yea declare disgraceful t calling in any other 
power to our aid» From onr point of view, al,so, we think it a matter of 
course not to dispute with any opinion and tendency its right to be 
eonsidered Christian, if it be clatmcd only upon the ground of strong 
arguments* We can easily understand that the juxtn -position of different 
views of Christianity may serkc the good of the Church of Christ, though, 
of course, we liave a fixed theory of our own ; it is in the main tliat of 
Rationalism. This implies a task of great and noble import, a work of 
peace. We are making all exertions, and shall continue to do so, in order 
to have it acknowledged by alU tliat the very easetice of Christianity does 
not consist in those thin"^ tliat divide religious parties, but in those in 
which they all agree ; that, therefore, the things in which they differ are of 
no importance! nothing but human views of religious doctrines, upon which 
salvation does not depend* ^ 

' * Some detaib may now be given to illustrate the manner in which wo 

^altempt to aeeomphah our work. The theories of Original Sin, Vicarious 
Satisfaction, and the Trinity, we have pronounced to be tranf^itory stages In 

' ll»e development of a by-gone theology, and can no longer claim the right 

*of being absolutely forced upon us an articles of evangelical faitli* The 
doctrine of justification through faith only, as was conceived by Luther, we 
acknowledge to have been the groundwork of the Reformation, but we are 
far from finding any reason in this for accepting it still as the main article 
of our Protestant creed* The peculiar and permanent features of Evangel- 
ical Christianity appear to us to consist rather in those fundamental 
doctrines touching God, virtue, and immortality, which ate met with in all 

^Teligions, and to which Jesus gave tliis particular expression, — that God is 
our Father, that Oie essential idea of virtue is love, and its object divine 
perfection, that the common end at which mankind is intended to ai'rive, 
is to become one church of Gml, comprising all men, directed by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, worshipping tlie Father in spirit and in truths 
taking its beginning upon earth and extending into all eternity. Since 
the souice of many controversies, and an occa^iion for stUl repeated corrup- 
tions of theology, are found in indistinct and incorrect conceptions of tlie 
Scriptures^ we have explained at large what relation this book bears Ui 
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Christianity. It is the vessd in which evangelical tmtJi ii presenUid to ui \ 
without its existence uo stieh event afl the Reformation could have taken 
place ; but no sufficient reason can be discovered why it should be considered 
as absolutely sacred and exempt from errors* The Old Testament is an 
imperfect preparation for the religion of Christ; the Epistles of the New 
Testament contajj] the first attempts to carry out the Goepel into a 
theology, and are therefore subordinate to the Gospel itself. It is true, Hie 
reports of the New Testament have been laid down by trustworthy men^ 
hut not even they can be eaid to present an unexeepUonably exact account 
of the doctrine of Christ, nor must, therefore, a single saying from their 
writings be of a decisive authority. For the whole of tlie Scriptures tliit 
rule holds good : 'The letter killeth, but tlie spirit gjveth life/ Accord- 
ingly, we have also pronounced our opinion of the Apostles' Creed, nor 
have we been able to find any ground upon which it should be retained in 
the church* The Apostles' Creed is no longer an expression of the belief 
of the Christiaji communion ; hence it is desirable tJiat its use should be 
discontinued/ 

For the furtherance of these objects, the Union established a periodieal« 
designated, * filatter ffir Christh Erbauimg' — Afa^&zine of Christian Edifi~ 
cat tatty and put forth what may be considered its manifesto ^ * VortrEge det 
Protest* FreundcTi,' in which, among other things, we find these Iho most 
important :— The friends of Protestantism espouse that view of Christianity 
wluch allows the operation of reason in judging the Bible, and the doctrines 
of the Church, in the conviction that man*s intelligence is com j»o tent lor 
the work, and not only authorized but bound to engage in it. They ant 
of opinion, tliat many points which in earlier periods were accoanted 
Christian doctrines, are nolliing more than traditions of men, which neither 
can endure a thorough examination, nor find any support in the words of 
Jesus ; these traditions they give up, and so obtain a simple Christianity, 
which cannot fail to be recognixed as a result of the highest human mteljl^ 
gence* These views are widely spread among the cultivated daas^ of 
Germany ; and since in these days tlie greatest efforts are made to bring 
them into contempt, to overpower and suppress them, the Union h&s been 
formed in order, 1 , that its members may strengthen each other in thm^ 
faith, and carry forward their religious improvement ; 2, tlmt tliey toAjf 
withstand every attempt to force upon them a different view of Chtjsdui* 
ity ; 3, that they may afford each other aid in s;cuiing a reccpUon for wiiat 
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they consider genuine Christianity, and in unfolding Tnore fully ir^ benign 
influences. In replying to the objection that llatbualism has been sgkly 
negative, and poltsmical, the writers say# 

* The foundations of Christianity are in Christ. But, in process of tune, 
Iheee have bee a altered and displaced hy priests. Tliis was known by the 
reformers, who applied themselves to removu what did not properly belong 
to the Church, But they were not in a condition to finish the work, since 
the knowledge necessary for a right understanding of the Bible only begau 
in their days to come into existence. The Union proposes to undertake 
this taskt and at the same time to present a view of Christianity which is in 
harmony at onee with the New Testament and the highest human intelligence/ 

Jii other words, these friends of Protestantism eaqjound their views 
touching the person of Jesus* Our informant says, * The representation is 
essentially a mean between the old rationalistic and tlie ecclesiastical riew, 
more removed, however, from the latter than from the former. Everything in 
Christ is acknowledged, even his freedom from sin, only his relation to the 
Trinity is denied/ Jesus tiiey regard nB *a m^n fuH of lofty wisdom, of 
glowing philanthropy^ of an extraordinary silf-consciousness, of mighty 
power ; whose fete was remarkable, and whose death was fearful. But 
what, m the course of ages, have his followers made of this exalted man ? 
•They have made him God/ A detailed proof of what Jesus was if 
'given out of the Scriptures, and an answer is supplied to the question, 
* How did theologians arrive at the doctrine of the deity of Christ V The 
origin of this doctrine is found partly in the infiuence of heatlienisnii 
partly in reasoning of this kind — ^ Jesus cannot be a man, nor an angel ; he 
must, therefore, be God/ It is added, that the test of genuine Chrisdanity 
It not to be found in any doctrine respecting the person of our Lord, hut in 
the reception of him as the Saviour — a view which gives his religion tlie 
power to enlighten, direct, edify, and console — a view in which it appears 
aA really power and life* All men, whether learned or unlearned, feel the 
want of a higher aid than they can find in themselves. That aid is supplied 
in Jesus ; in whom are the words of eternal life, a sure foundation, coosum^ 
mate excellence, everlasting and unfailing hope. 

At the head of the ' Protestant Friends' stands the Pastor Uldich* of 
Pommelte, near Schonl>eck, in the Grand Duchy of Saxony, who, 
in the Spring of ISIl, incited several brethren in the ministry to 
meet with lum periodically, in order to take such meatiures ai 
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might Eccm best fitted to counleract the efforta of the partizans of rellgiotU 
rcactioiii and secure for a acriptiiral and rational ChriBliamty the develop- 
ment it needed, and the reception it deserved. The Hfst assembly took 
place at Gnadao, on the 29th June, IS41, when sixteen ck^rgymen 
assembled* Another meeting was appointed for tlie ensuing Michaelmas, 
to be held al Halle, when the number present amounted to filly ^rax« From 
this time two meetings took place yearly at Kothen, at wliieh the number* 
rose, by degrees, to above two thousand, composed of laity and ministers <if 
religion, who enjoyed equal privileges in originating and Bupportang 
measures, and putting furth opinions. Tljese periodical meetings, the 
proceedings and speeches at which were speedily disseminated throughout 
Germany, produced a great impression on the public mind, already to a 
great extent prepared to renounce the shadowy forms of a deceased orthodoxy, 
Its friends, however, grew alarmed, and began a very vigorous, unsparing, 
and, in some respects, unscrupulous attack on the maintaincrs of this eflbrl 
ibr a ]K)pular religious reform in the Protestant Church, employing hard 
words, anathemas, and denunciations, as well as arguments. The power 
of the state was invoked against the mis-believers, and even the immediftte 
succour of Heaven was implored. In the EvanfjeliscJten KircfienzeitHn^^ 
Guerieke declared the * Protestant Friends* enemies of the Church, and 
demanded against them the intervention of tlie magistrate, Supporti'd by 
this authority, a clergyman at a Missionary Meeting held in Berlin, June 
6th, 1844, proposed that, in the name of the * Triune God/ they should be 
excluded from the Church. The motion was lost. On the next day, after 
a violent speech against them, made by another minister, the whole assem* 
bly threw themselves on their knees, and prayed for the eon version of tlieir 
pcceant brethren. This new species of argument foimd acceptance, ajiiI 
was speedily imitated in many places, by small knots of orthodox believers. 
Ten clergymen put forth at Neuhaldensleben a species of exeommunieatiou^ 
The excitement rose to a great lieigUt. Yet tlie majority, both of elergy 
and laity, kept them selves free from Trinitarian contagion, Tlus wits 
proved at the Synods of Pru^Hian clergymen, which took place in the year 
1844. At Magdeburg, out of 179 ministers, 150 declared for the Kitw 
School, and only 29 for orthodoxy. The meetings of * the Friends of 
Light' became more frequented, more animated, and more influential. An 
assembly, held May 15th, 1B45, was so numerous (from two to thre^ 
thousand)^ that it was adjourned to the open air. llerr Uhlich brought 
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thirteen proposidon wlikh containeil the principles of tlie new 
The numbers and rcspeotabUity and social weight of tliis assembly, 
gave great encouragement and a new impulse to the ' Protestant Friends/ 
who forthwith shewed much activity and untiring zeal in holding district 
meetings. Meanwhile, Government had grown uneasy; and at length, 
encouraged by their orthodox iissaiknts, issued its prohibition ^ commanding 
the Reformers to desist from tliese popular maiufestations of" their senti- 
ments, power, ftnd determination. The last assembly was held at Asse, a 
hill in the Duchy of Brunswick, This intervention on the part of Prussia 
and Saxony wa^ met by obedience and protests. Uhlich and his associates 
turned all Uieir energy to the Press, which is now their chief arm in the 
warfare against religious corruption. During the controversy, the estab- 
liiihed Confessions of Faith have been brought forward, on ^one side with 
the intention of enforcing their anthority, on the other for the purpose of 
sliowing dieir contrarict}^ to Scripture, and, in consequence, their invalidity," 
TU« ntost important position of the Unitarian party is, that in these 
Confessions of Faith the Scripture is set above all human declarations, and 
declared to be llic only test of Christian truth. Thus tJie Smalkald Articles 
(ii, 2, 308), declare * the Word of God shall determine points of faith, 
apart from which no one, not even an angel, shall have any autliority ;* and 
* the Formulary of agreement/ says * the Holy Scripture remains the only 
judge, rulcj and te&t, according to which, as the sole touchstone, ought and 
must aJl doctrines be learnt and determined. 'f 

Among the flood of publications which this controversy ^ as well as that 
of Eonge, has called forth » there is one from which, in consequence of its 
in^portanee, and the light which it throws on the subject, we shall make 
one or two extracts; namely, Bekenntnisse von Uhlich (Leipzig, 1845, 
third edition) ' Confessions h^ Uhlich^ with reforenee h the ^Protestant 
Friends f' and the attacks which theff Aaee ufidert^one*^ 

* I may now, in a few words, set forth the way in which * the Protestant 
Friends' have arisen, and how far I have taken part with them» I was 
brought up by simple pioiis parents, and had my mind very early directed 



• 'Schnft iinii Symfaobsclie Biifher im Wideripruche ilb^ Triiiitit, Erbsiiude sail 
AbcndtnthL* I^lp^Ig^ ISI^* Diu UrctinatcnthuiTi von Dr* £> Biiuer Dresden, 1S4S. 

i See the Eighth Section of th<r work ' Ob Scbrifl t Ob G?i$t 7 vun G. A. WihU- 
eenui,' ith Ediuanj'Leipzigf 1S45. 
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to thingB concerning^ religion* The more liberal interpretation of Cbristian- 
ity, taught at the School and the University, appeared to me to be the 
right one. At a later period I leamt to imderatand that many things in 
the old opinions were importmit, and to be esteemed. I searehed more 
and more deeply- my judgment respecting what was old beeame mildeff 
and tlie general direction of my mind was confinned, that the actual life in 
the old system could not only be united with a rational ChriBtiaiiity, but, in 
truth I stood entirely therein. It was very natural that in the Jast century 
a freer exposition should at first be of a negative character, but tJiere li 
no thing to prevent its becooiing more warm and genial ; and it appears to 
me to be one duty of our limes to unite the go-calkd Rationalism with 
what 18 easential in the so-called orthodoxy. Indeed, I myself had for 
many yeara been accounted orthodox, by many who did not know me 
intimately* When, however, more than three years ago, a clergyman of 
Magdeburg was deprived of his cure, because he had publicly declared 
himself against the adoration of Jeans Christ, I was moved to Gome 
forward. * If things are so,' said I, *then is it necessary for clergymen of 
liberal thinking to combine, partly that they may not have to make their 
stand alone ; partly, tliat they may come to an understanding respecting 
the furtlier development and interpretation of Cliristianity, These thoughti 
I communicated to several friends, and, m consequence, sixteen of ns 
assembled at Gnadan/ (pp. 10, II.) 

Uhlich thus sets fortli his leading sentiments : — * I . I find myself defeclive^ 
imperfect in every excellence whieh is offered to me as a man among other 
creatures* Something is wanting, but not a longing for truths virtn«j 
peaee. 2* While I seek satisfaction for this longing, I find it nowhere better 
than in Christianity, whose living model stands before me in its foundeTp 
Jesus Chriiit« S* In Hun I recognise the most elevated messenger of God 
to man ; man as he ought to be, the Lord and Master to whom my soul 
can give itself mtb full confidence, 4. His history, in its leading points, t 
believe ; but my belief in Him rests chiei^y on the purity of his life^ 1I10 
truth of his doctrine, the Life-giving power of his kingdom, "aud^ as on tbft 
]s£t and deepest ground, on the experience that the imitation of him makes 
me happy. 5. By Jesus I learn to know God as my Father, whom I 
strive to honour in spirit and in truth, especially by chiM-like reiiaiiee. 
0. Tlirough Jesufl I have received, as tlie test of all my actions, the pmel- 
ple of love. 7* Through him I acknowledge holiness to be the great work 
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of my UfCi 7< If I foil and become downcast in this work, Jcius announces 
ibrf^ireno^ to me, on repeiitutice and Jiewness of life. 9, From him I 
have received tlie promise of tli© Holy Spirit, as a divine power which 
operates in all Christendom, which iiicoq>orttles itself wiUie^-ery true effort, 
uiid helps me forward to my ohject, 1 0, For the completion of all my 
endeavours, Jesus directs uic to a higher Idngdom of God beyond the tomb^ 
and therein to judgment and retribution, which j however, begin in this 
state. All tliese propositions are formed witli a direct reference to Jesus, 
for fio they correspond to the faith whieh fills my souL In matters of 
doctrine I immediately think of Him who has given the instructioo, and 
preceded me in tlie practical observance of it ; I rejoice that Christianity 
is not mere instruction, but has, also, the personal character of the Saviour, 
andio I preach it to my flock/ (pp. 8, 9.) 

' The reader, perhaps, requires me to say what I hold respecting Jesus. 
I see two sides in him. One is turned to me, which is clear to me — Jesui 
is my Saviour; in no one do I 6nd bo satisfactory an answer to my 

Iweighlieet questions ; for my life so excellent a guidance * both in his teach- 
ings and in his own life \ for my heart so pervasive a satisfaction, and at 
tlie same time so worthy an object of my inmost honour and love» This is 
fine lide* ITie otlier is turned from me towards God, with whom Jesus 
ttands in a more intimate relation than myself and all whom I know* On 
this other side there is much whieh is to me mysterious; how Jesus could 
be a roan as myself, and yet so pure, so clear-minded, so deeply conscious 
of the union of his soul with the Father, a union such as I do not find in 
me in my best hours, as I cannot hope to reach ; thi» is a secret to mo* 
Therefore it seems to tne to be somewhat hard and cold to gay, ' Jesus waa 
a nton as we^ when In so nsany important relations he was different to 
what we know men to be. On tliis account, 1 have on a previous occasion 
gaid, * who Jesus was, I know not, an answer fails me ; only what I 
have in him, tlut i know and rejoice in the knowledge ; my Saviour/ * 
(pp. 35, 36.) 

Uhlidi has very recently published his view of the actual condition of 
the Protestant Church, which we give in as brief a form as we can. * What 
do we find in the Protestant Church ? Many milbons of persons, and 
among them great diversities of opinion : diversities m office, diseipiine, 
doctrine. Tlie English Church retains very much of Catholicismi and 
seema inclined to yet more* The doctrine of the Scottish Church is stereo- 
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typed* In Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, tliere is much of wliat is old 
in form ; but in regard to doctrine, the same may bo said of it as i& &aid of 
opinion in the German Church; a large portion of the church members, 
whether laymen or divines, maintain the harmony of Chnstianity with 
reason I and so are attached to Kati^naliam. The same h true in HoUand, 
In the Protestant Church of France, you find a free conception of Chris- 
liaiiity in the neighbourhood of the old notions, Switzerland presents Uw 
truest picture of Germany, As for our own land^ it is known, ihiit from 
the middle of the last century, the German theologians began to apply the 
results of learned study to the actual condition of the church, to tlirow 
light on the traditionary, and gradually reject wluitcTer could not be 
hannont^ed with reason. Thus arose Hationalismnt that is, that -view of 
Cliristianity which assumes that the original doctrine of JesuA stood not in 
opposition to reason, but tliat what is contrary to reason in popular doe* 
trine, m either a misconception of the teaching of Jesus, or anndditioii fo it. 
As such were these notions adjudged and rejected — namely, the doctrine of 
the Trinity » of Satisfaction, of the Plenary Inspiration of the Seriptures. 
The new opinions spread rapidly among theologians, entering even tlie 
Consistories, and finding a welcome among all classes. They made tlieir 
way into the schools, they became the property of the culti\ated ; Univcrafty 
chairs were occupied by men of this way of thinking. This took place 
specially in Prussia ; that well known attempt at restraint made by the 
Minister Wollner, passed almost without leaving a trace of its inlluence* 
In the pulpit Leacliing wm so conducted, that what was in accordance with 
reason found utterance, the reverse was pasied in silence ; so that tJie 
latter gradually fell into oblivion^ Catechbm^, hymn -books, books of 
ehrifltian edification, drawn up in harmony with these views, cAme Into 
general use, 

' Thus waa it during the first twenty years of this century. Then bega.ii 
the redaction which aimed to carry men*B minds hack to thnt which thej 
had given up* The Pope came forward with great a^eumptions; in som* 
Protestant states the Government gave a preference to tlie old doe tri ilea, 
A very decided proof of this may be seen in the new PruMian Litnrgy. 
The higher offices in the church, the Professional chairs, were fJled witli 
men of the ancient faitli* Open war was declared against Rationalism, 

* The German Protestant Church, accordingly, contains men of very 
dilTerent views. There arc two extremes ; those who say that only what 
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is rational is Christian : anil tlvose who dL*clare that tJje essence of Chrit- 
tianity consists in its being contrary to reason* Between these two, are 
very dissiinilar shades of opinion ; midway stands a large number who sec 
in Chnstianity something lypernatural, without again admitting all the 
doctrines of the past, 

* Our duty is to join hands in those pointa on which we are agreed : all 
beJieve in God and eternal life, all honour Jesus as the master, the Bible 
as the primary source of Christian truth ; and on all lips la the declaration, 
that love is the Mfilling of the law* The exceptions are so few, that they 
need not be noticed, in a case where millions are conccmed. On these 
grounds, then, let us culliyate friendship ; they are truly broad and large 
enough.'* 

In order that the reader may have no doubt that * the Protestant Friends 
hold rank among Anti-trinltariana, we translate the following ; — 

* I must here speak of the Trinity. It is self-evident, that if God 
reveals to us something of hia nature, which lies beyond the sphere of all 
our ideas, which contradicts all our previous conceptions, we ought never- 
theless to receive it unconditionally, for what is man in comparison with 
God ? But it is our duty to enquire whether that wliich asserts the claim 
hu really been revealed of God* What does the Bible saj of Jesua ? 
That he ti a highly exalted being, very near the Godhead ^ penetrated with 
divinity, but never that he is the second person in tlie deity, like unto the 
Father. I can con^dently invite any one to read through his Testament, 
If he does not cling to a few particular passages, if he reads continuously, if 
he has not altogether deToted himself to the old doctrines ; he will soon 
become convinced, that Jesus is throughout represented as subordinate to 
the Father, and that not only in hia mortal pilgrimage. --- 

* Does any one expect that 1 am here about to speak of the Holy Ghost as the 
third person in the Trinity ? It would be possible to say very little^ or very 
much on the subject : little, for it would be quite inconceivable huw 
theologians have been able to make out that the Holy Ghost is the Uiird 
person in the Trinity, if they had not compelled themselves, when 
they made Christ equal with God^ to go this step further. But much would 
have to be said of the Holy Ghost, and will have to be said 4nd revealed 
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hj ttieolog^r ; for it is prooiscly in this doctrinei namety, that the same 
apirtt, the spirit of truth which was in Jesus, ought to occupy his place in the 
Church of Jesus, and lead them to all tnith, that there lies the mmt power- 
ful protection against ail retrogradation, the clearest assurajice and best 
pledge for the progression and blessed development of Chriatianity,* (pp. 
32j 6* Bekenntnisse won Uhlich^) 

Were we to exhibit in detail evidence that individual writers are of Attti> ^ 
trinttarian sentimendt, we should have to occupy a far larger space than i 
can afford. We will# however, subjoin one or two Lostances, Dr, Rohft 
a man of great learning, as well as in high office in the Saxon Church, 
pitblished, in 1843, the third etlition of his work, entitled Grundund GUu- 
bensMze der Evan^elischs-Protesiantischen Kirche : *The fundamental 
doctrines of the Evangelical Protestant Church/ In this work he givet a 
summary of the»e 'fundamental doctrines^^ What are they? These are 
his words ; — * We believe in one God, the moat exalted and perfect of all 
beings^ the Almighty Creator, Supporter and Governor of the worlds and 
tlie loving Father, who educates men to perfection and blessedness. We 
believe in Jesus Christ, his only begotten Son our Lord, who, as tlie liigheit 
of all divine messengerst by his word and doctrine, his conduct and exam- 
pie, by hia sufferings, death, and resurrection, redeemed our race from 
error, sin, and misery, and thri*ehy earned for himself the lofliest dignity« 
and a name which is above all nameSi We beBeve in the Holy Spirit* in 
God's eternal power and agency, for Uie furtherance of liis kingdom on 
earth, as whose citizens we are assured of his grace and pity in this life, 
and after death of an everlasting and blissful existenee beyond the gr«%'e/ 
That this form of opinion is one which is held by a large portion of tliinking 
Germans, appears, in addition to what precedes, from the fiict thil Dti 
Ebhr has just been called on to put forth a popular abstract of the wotil — 
* Qemeinverstandliche und Schriftgemassige Darstellung,* &c, I 

The contrariety of Anti-tiinitarianism with the creeds of the Gcivibii 
church is known, proclaimed, and made an argument for the abrogation of 
these standards of doctrine, or the formation of a new church built on thff 
broad ground of Christian liberty and Scriptural truth. The vrriter oi a 
popular piece, entitled, SchH/l nnd Symlmlhche BUch^r in f^id^rgprmkf 
uher Triniidtf Esbniknde und j46endmahlf 1 845^ * Scripture and eiftiblilMI 
creeds In contradiction, touching the Trinity , original sin, and tb# Lot^V 
Supper,* thus ends a lengthened proof which he conducts in support of tllis 
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title Mid aim of his book ; ^ By far the greatcT Dumber of minds aire now 
free ajid open for i^^enuine rational Christian truth* Against those who 
endeavour to brin^ back the darkne&s of the sixteenth century, w^ will 
labour with our might. There prevails a deep and widely^spread interest 
on behalf of religion* Let us not permit this favourable opportunity to 
past away ; mnj the growtli in Christ manifest its effects by the foundation 
of a universal Chrifltian church, built on the scriptural acknowledgment of 
I mm m the Christi* With these words does the essay commence, *Out of 
the numerous exhilarating proofs that our age is putting forth a great 
living poweri and turtis with warm interest to the most important of all 
things, a pure and deep Christiauityi is the cry which has reached our ears 
from many sides, assaLLing established creeds, as, to a very great extent^ 
contradictory to Scripture and reason ; and offering the hand of brotherly 
love for the formation of a universal Christian church on the recognition of 
the Holy Scriptures. Scarcely at ai>y otlier time have men bo often heard 
the words, * One fold and one Shepherd/ It has been deeply felt and 
openly declared, that a greater union on Scriptural grounds cannot takd 
place, until the wall of separation found in established creeds is destroyed, 
which is not only too high and unyielding, but, to a great extent, has been 
built out of tlie rubbish of narrow minds,' In the words, *One Fold and 
one Shepherd,* the writer refers to the title of a discourse published in 
Leipfiic, during the last year, by Dr* Zedille, evening preacher in the 
University in that city, which putting forth tlie most liberal doctrines, 
found a welcome to an unexpected degree, and gave occasion to a warm 
and very important discussion* The sermon came, in a few months, to a 
fifth edition* 

Efibrts are made for ascertaining and setting forth * Primitive Christi- 
anity,* that is, the doctrine of Jesus Christ as contradistinguished from the 
views formed of tliat doctrine, and the metaphysical theories advanced 
retpecting his position in the universe, by churchmen of later and corrupt 
ages. Such is the avowed aim of Das Urchristenthum, von Dr. Edwin 
Bauer, 1845* Primiiipe Chfisiiamttj ; that is, the teachings of Chrisi in 
iheir original purity, ^c* It is scarcely necessary to add, that the author 
doea not find either the Trinity or the godliead of Jeaus in these original 
doctrines* We here set down a few of hiii thoughts, for which, as well u 
for the general tone of his work, he confesses himself indebted to the 
learned and intelligent evangelical lectures of the justly celebrated Dr. 
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Winer; the nature of whose influence gives a tlecieive evideTicc tlaat s 
dogmatical reforms must take tlieir origin in, »id derive their support from, 
correct and honestly applied principlei of Intarpretation. Dr, Bauer 
opens his book by enumerating an important trutli, which gives the key to 
Uic whole volume : * Jesus Christ appeared in order to reveal God to man, 
and bad man to God; scarcely, however* had he left the earth, when men 
pkced his doctrine and his work in the back-ground, and his perKin in the 
fore -ground. Things soon went so far^ that even Jeiua was forgotten, in 
the honom paid to the* mother of God/ and the 'Saints/ and at Lift 
popes and priests, and all kinds of unchristian dogmas and usages » obtained 
prevalence tinder the name of Christianity/ * What is the pure doctrine ol" 
Jesus ? It is contained in his utterances which the four ETangeliits hAYe 
preserved to us. To exhibit the doctrine of Jesus, according ta the four 
Evangelists, is the aim of this book. The great reform which the Christ - 
ian cliuTch needs, is the restoration of that doctrine in his own words. 
Our age manifests a determination to introduce into ordinary Christian life, 
the result* gained by the advanced tlieology of the times, to remove the 
contradictions which subsist between the dogmas of the creeds and system- 
atic knowledge, as well as general convictions ; and to destroy the forms 
which hinder the free dcTelopment of religious life. Laymen and TheoIcK 
gians have extended to each other the hand for this noble undertakings ami 
hope aO gocnl from a renovation of the church,* pp, 9, IS. 

*From these passages (Matt, iv, 10; xjclii, 9; Mark, xii, 29, 30; Johii, 
irvii, 3,) it is manifest, 1st, that Jesus not only taught the unity of God, 
but, 2nd, makes the behef in one only God, the most excellent of ah 
commands ; and, 3rd» that to this highest beings who alone is God« the 
greatest love is to be directed ; while, 4th, the acknowledgment and know- 
ledge of this the only true God, brings life eternal* Of a trinity as little » 
taidj as of the adoration of another being, besides tlie only God, H^ 
who with all his heart, soul, and strength, loves the one God, cannol gi^^ 
his love to several divine essences, Jesus says nothing of divine hoiioiir 
for a God the Son, or of a third person.' pp, 128, 9. * Jesus never g*f© 
utterance to the doctrines of a triune God, in whom three persona wcte 
united,' p. 2, ' Jeaus requires of his foJloweri three things: — the new 
birth ; faith « which comprises the knowledge of God ; and love to Godt 
Christ, and the bretliren,' p. 20S. *The faith which lesus recjuttra* » ■ 
child-like trust iji the love of God, which redeems from evil* TMm Iov9 tt 
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displayed in Christ, and must by un be made manifeated in lowly obedience 
towards him. In its commencement, faith consists in going to Christ, but 
in time becomes the constant imitation of him/ p, 21 U * Jesus deduces 
Ilia whole existence, also his deeds and his work^, from God* Hence bit 
miracl*^ cannot be brought into doubt. Belief in them* however, is in no 
way a preliminary essential to a conviction of the divmity of Christ's 
doctrine, but a necessary consequence of auch a conviction/ p, 64, The 
world having departed from God, lay in darkness, when Jesus was sent, 
whose mission and aim was to redeem the world, and in pursuance of the 
commands of his Father, to promise and ensure to believers eternal life,' 
p, 182, We have taken the more paioa to put together these statements 
because, in substance, ihey may be considered as a specimen of the views 
entertained by a large and influential class of moderate theologians, 
who have been led to see how empty^ unsatisfactory, and Insufficient, was 
the old extreme Rationalism; which in stripping Christianity of the 
miraculous, robbed it of its divinity, and converted the doctrine of life 
into an Ul digested and Inconsistent moss of dead morals. The reader who 
is acquainted with the writings and teachings of Unitarian divines, will find 
tn these passages, evidence that there is in something more than the denial 
of the trinity, an agreement between the latter and no inconsiderable 
portion of German Theologians ; and this evidence would become more 
full and more convincing, should he be led to peruse the volume whence 
the extracts are taken, especially if from this he pass on to the careful study 
of a theological and religious literaturei whose riches are almost boundless^ 
whose value is of the highest kind, and whose work is before it, in the 
renovation of the creeds and the re-invigoration of the life of Christendom. 
A testimony to the spread of Anti-trinltarian views, no less decided than 
important, is borne by the fact, that in a national work, (Lexicon der 
Gegenwart, a continuation of the famous Real-Encyklopadie, or Gonver- 
sations-Lexikon, eighth edition,) a writer under the head Sf/mhohlreit 
der Gegenwarii (p, 1372, seq.,) after narrating several leading events^ 
which show to what an extent the present generation has departed from 
the established creeds, and after speaking in terms of disapprobation of the 
efforts made * since the restoration of the Pope and the Jesuits,' and under 
the auspices of Prafessor Hengstenberg of Berlin, for the curtailment of 
religious liberty, and the revival of the obsolete forms of orthodoxy, under- 
takes to meet the arguments adduced for these purposes ; — and having slated 
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that the ortbodox allege the isecesmty there is that the Christian IjliuftLat 
as a religious community, should rest on some ground of positive belief, 
proceeds to uie these words : — * This h true, but it does not justify attampU 
to enforce the old forms of eonfession. For in the first place, that wbich 
should form the foundation of a religious community, must be something 
Bimplc, not a number of dogmatic propositions, such as the Symbolic Books 
contain ; still less can these propositions farm the foundation and unity of 
the Churchy which must consist of a ^Ingie postion. Such a one existi 
in a double relation, in so far aa our Church is a Christian, and nest to 
this, an evangelical Church, To the Christianity of the Church nothingi 
according to the declaration of Jesus himself (John xvii, 3*) is necessary, 
except the belief in the one only true God, and in Jesus Christ, as sent by 
bim to men* If one take also t!ie obligation to form himself into a new 
moral man by tJie help of God*s spirit, then he comprehends all that Jesus 
himself baa declared requisite for salvation* This, and no more than tbiii 
did Jesus express in liis command to baptise in the name of the Father, the fl 
Son, and the Holy Spirit; that is, that the dJsciple should openly ac* 
knowledge the one tiuc God, Christ as his moasenger, and obligation to 
allow liimself to be cleansed and ndcd by the Spirit of God. Therefbft, 
Paul also (Aets xx, 21,) gives as the aim of his ministry to the Jews ftnd 
Gentiles, their conversion to the one true God* and to Christ as his 
messenger. Nor did the Apostles demand more than this hkh from tliofie 
whom they received into the Christian community* Whosoever holds last 
these two points of belief, him must we now also acknowledge to be 
Chris tian» nor must we deny bim salvation i according to Joltn xrii, 3, even if 
he cannot believe the trl-personality of God, the fall of Adam and its conse- 
qnences, original sin, and other dogmas. The unity of our Church as a 
Chriijtian Church is, therefore, given tlirough this simple ground of belief. 
But its unity as an evangelical Church, as distinct from the Roman and 
Greek Churches, can also rest only on a simple ground, and this ii tiut 
doctrine expressed in the celebrated Protestation of Speier (1 5201 ) that the 
Holy Scriptures are the only rule of faith and life, and that these &re to 
be interpreted not according to tradition, that is, the authority of the earlier 
teachers of the Church, but out of themselves, that is, out of their usagei^ 
of language and logical connections, and, also, according to the science ofS 
interpretation. The last determination respecting the explanation of the 
Scriptures, separates our Church ^damentaljy, and for ever, firom tho 
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[ Greek and Roman, while it disavows tlie use of articles of faitb as oblTga- 
ttory standards of doctrines, through which would be given a permanent 
legal sanction to the explanations of the Scriptures tnade hj the Reformers^ 
|nd a P rotestant tradition be created. It was certainly very improper, in 
I order to obviate a possible difference in the mode of expounding the 
[Scriptures, to set up the explanation of them which Luther and Calvin 
[avowed, and, through it, to miikc a reUgioua test into a law for all times, 
nd thereby to prevent all further Inquiry into the Scriptures, or, at Iea«t, 
make it useless to the church. Who would deny all uae of a thing in 
der to prevent its abuse ? Surely they have converted the office of an 
j^vangelical teacher, from being a service to the word of God, into a service 
the word of the Confessions of faith. The Protestant principle of tFie 
Authority of the Scriptures is lost and taken away, as soon as any one 
aterp relation of Scripture is made into a fixed doctrinal rule* The New 
jTestament must remain free from the importation of all pre-formcd opinionsi 
ad be lefi to die investigation of theological science, that m, a thorough 
^inquiry into the meaning of its words and teachingSi. Hence may arise many 
^interpretations; and this is no misfortune* This has always been the case ; 
^Knd tbesei like all scientific differences, disappear of themselves. If time is 
^^plven, and no interference is attempted; while the experience of four 
^^«en tunes attests, that the constraints of creed books have been able to 
prevent neither the origin nor the spread of differing theological views, 
^^phether in the Homish, or Protestant Church, but that they hare only 
^•^rovetl legal occasions for tyranny over conscience, for persecutions, and 
for divisions in the Church/ 

These are words which have a far higher value than that whicli we find in the 

' r»x>rd they give of the spread of Anti-trinitarianism* They arc able wordn, 

' they express the essence of religious liberty in its fulness. They contain 

the germ of genuine faith ; which must spontaneously arise in each individual 

mind, as the result of free, unbiassed, unshackled, and unbribcd enquiry. 

Indeed, scajrcely a month passes that do^s not bring some person of note, 
some marked testimony to tlie side of simple Biblical and Anti-trinitarian 
Christianity* We have already mentioned Ublich ; we will now give an 
extract, from a confession by one who may be termed a convert of Uhlich's, 
Itmt published in the preface to a work, entitled, Bekenntnisse eines Frei^~ 
e$t ^f^* * Cotiftssions of one who has become free, by Bh. M. Oiese, 
¥ter at Arensnesta neai' Herzberg. The Rev, author, afler reporting 
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how tlie efFect of Ms college studies had beeo to create in his mind doubt* 
of the truth of what are called orthodox doctriiiea, and how, (dfler the 
manlier urged on the late Dr. ATnold,) he had endeavoured to suppress 
tlieae doubts, and struggled to perform his pastoral duties with ease of 
mind, makes the following interesting and important statements: — 

* And now kt me consider mj inmost feelings. How did the conaequeneei 
of these efforts of faith display themselves in my religious life f I will 
confess that those * voices of fettered reason*, of which Uhlieh speaks In his 
ConfesBions (p. 40. Ed, 2,)^ followed and troubled me not only in mj intel- 
lectual labours, in preaching, catechising, in the reading of the liturgy, in 
baptising, and in administering the Lord's supper ; tltey penetrated also 
into my prayers, which I often directed with upright heart to the Triune 
God, or specially to the crucified Saviour ; they did not leave me at peace 
even in the inmost emotions of my heart, in my secret intercourse with 
God, and their warnings became, from year to year, from day to day, louder, 
more earnest, more irresistible. God knows Uow often I have prayed to the 
Saviour with the most fervent energy, and the greatest comprehensioti of 
my inmost soul ; but ever near and between these loud expressions of feel- 
ing sounded the still small voice * Thou art a worshipper of idols ; thou 
becomeat no better for this prayer ; thou shalt pray to the Lord thy God, 
and him alone shalt thou serTe ; as Jesus himself says, on whom, in erdng 
fashion thou eallest/ I asked God tlie Father, tliat for his Son*s s&ke^ 
he would open my understanding as to the relation of the three divine per- 
sons to one another. I asked the Lord Jesus, tliat he would reveal to me 
the secret of his humanity, and at least afford me some clear perception of 
his being, the power of his bloody suiFe rings and death ; but it was to such 
as these, I mean theological and dogmatic prayers^ that heaven was most 
firmly closed, and I received no answer to my request* It was as if I 
prayed to an idol when I prayed to God as one of i he persons in the Trinity. 
In the hesitation of my perplexJty, I oflen addressed in one prayer the 
Father, then the Son, and finally the Holy Ghost ; oHen, in anxiety not to 
forget or offend any of the three persons, I prayed to the Triune God 
all at ancc ; and it was then that the protest of Veason made itielf most 
painfully and distinctly heard. But I hear my ancient compamom in the 
f«ith say, * give honour to truths and tell us, hast thou never traced tlie 
nearness of God in thy uprfght and heartfelt prayers f has he never signified 
the truth of his existence to thee in iweet peace and holy strength f* Yes« 
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my dear iriends, I lie not when I say, that in my moral prayers, in my 
prayers for strength in that which is good, for consolatioa in suffering, for 
confidence in an uncertain future^ I have often faund, if not cofitinuous 
and eompletet yet, at least, partial hearing and satisfaction ; even when I, 
in erring manner, directed my prayer to Jesus alone, or to the Triune God. 
Then the Divine Bein^% in spite of my error, did approach me, just as the 
Almighty eternal God approached ai^ the nohle Greeks, and made him- 
self manifest to their souls, when in the simplicity of their hearts, they calJed 
upon Zeus, or Apollo, or Pallas \ yea, even as he pities the poor negro, 
who in uprightness of conscience kneels before his Fetish, to complain of 
his sufferings and to state Ins desires^ But, as I have already said, to my 
Theoiopeai Praters, to my prayers for enlightenment and understanding, 
God gave no answer. Especially did this fearful encitenient of feeling, 
which in spite of the protestations of reason ever grew stronger, work in 
my prayers and other spiritual offices, and afterw'arda in my fipiritual and 
moral state of mind. In the old system I had speculated, I had fancied, 
and had been zealous, I had preached, I had wept, and had prayed, and 
yet never lived ] I wished to become better by means of the old form of 
faith; 1 did not become better* An unhappy contest in my inmost consci- 
ousness, a frightful, speculative, active doubleness of feeling, nearly brought 
me to complete spiritual bankruptcy. Now, I know well that the orthodox 
would say, * Yes, poor, erring brother, the voices of which you speak are 
the assaults of Satan, which you ought to overcome by prayer/ Oh^ my 
good friends, in that case 1 should indeed be utterly ruined. Besides, 
supposing that these voices are the suggestions of Satan, during the whole 
period of nearly ten years he must have busied himself with me alone^ and 
spared all the world besides fVom his torments : for these voices never 
left me, and at last increased hourly and daily, in force and impreasiveness. 
No ! I say to the pious friends who grieve over me, tliese voices were the 
voices of a good spirit, and of no bad one ; for they it was which led me to 
pray to God in spirit and in truth ; they it was which exhorted me to a 
free and a moral striving for trtith and candour ; ihey it was which placed 
>Taibly before my sight all my wandering, if I returned not and became a 
free man, 

* When this unhealthy dissension, this sense of wiUingness, and yet weak- 
ness of duty, and want of will, was at its highest, 1 met with ihe con- 
feisiotis of Uhlich, which, in tlieir lovely eartiestnesi and self-denying 
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peacefulnesi, made an indescribably beneficent and pacifymg» a softly but 
tare!/ conquering impression on my souL Wislitcnua came*^ wuh his 
impressive energy, with liis trulj German, but ako divine, eager^ and 
Una trutiifulneas. Then began light to dawn upon me, and every day it 
became brighter, freaber, and more living within me ; the thorough, and 
self-denying study of the Scriptures followed \ the voice of God at last 
called to me with fearfully thundering power, * Free thou must be, or else 
thou sinkest/ and behold, as with a death-spring I plunged into ortliodoxy, 
so with a spring of hfe 1 saved myself in the land of spiritual freedom j in 
the land of Christian Rationalism. Oh, what peace 1 now have t What 
a thankful and joyful feeling of tnte life and of true serenity now fills me ! 
Now shall I become Himple, and firm, and good, as God is, aod will be ; 
now shall I learn to pray the truth, to live the truth, to work the truth, and 
to auiFer the truth. I seem to myself as a child, that after it has been held 
too long in swaddling clothes, now at last learns to go alone, and with 
laughing shyness makes its first step on God^s free and beautiful e^arth ; I 
seem to myself m one just r^overed from a grievous sickness, who for 
the Srst time has been led out by the liaud of a friend, into tlte fresh atift 
clear dr of heaven, and with weak voice thanks God from his heart for 
restored health ; I seem to myself, finally, Uke one, who, by 4 periloua 
operation has been saved from the danger of total blindness, and who with 
joyful timidity has now accustomed himseli' to look into the full sweet son** 
light, which he has so long desired to behold.* 

In regard to Anti-trinilamnism tn HOLLAND, we omit giving & aepa^ 
rate essay, beeause we should, in tiie main, have to repeat evidences, the 
^me in substance with that which has been here set forth | for wherever ibe 
inHuence of German theology has made itself strongly felt, the ccmstaiit 
and almost immediate effect has been tlie overthrow of the orthodoxy of the 
sixteenth century ; and no country hm shared more largely in the advan- 
tages conferred by the new learning of Germany tlian ita neighbour, Hol- 
land, Tliere indeed every successive phase of that learning has been caught 
and reficeted. Accordingly, the decline of extreme negations, and the 
revival, witli renewed life and increased ardour, of an attachment to an lib- 
torical Christiaiuty, including miracle as an important element, by which 
the German church is now distinguished, has extended its benign eflectn i 
the sbter institution of Holland, 
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The French Protestant Chujcli u divided into two great diyisiom — ike 

exduBive ; the liberaL The first place the essence of religion in conformity 
to a certain form of opinions ; the second find it in the conformity of the 
life to the model given in the Saviour of the world* Hence, the first 
cleaTe to the old forms of orthodoxy, and strive to reproduce the opinions 
of the fiixCeendi century ; while Uie second, holding fa^i to the Li^torical 
and miraculous elements w^hich tippeat iti the New Testament , take Jesus 
Chrtet as their only Teacher and Lord, endeavour to learn rather of Him 
than of AuguBtin or LnCher ; and ha\ing renounced as unscriptural and 
unsatisfactory, the creeds of former days, seek aji expression of Christian 
truth that shall be conformable to the mind of Christ, wHch they regard 
as a transcript of the divine mind* The first party are denominated 
' eatclusivD,' because they exclude from the pale of Christianity, and from 
sympathy and co-operation with themselves, all who do not hold theLr 
theological opinions; the second party are termed 'Hheral,^ because i 
maintaining the right of every one to think for himself^ and form his own 
creed 4 and placing Ihe essence of Christianity in raith working by love, 
they acknowledge true disciples of Christ in every consistent professor of 
his name, welcome into union with themselves all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christy in that large sense in which Paul termed htm * both their Lord and 
ours,* (1 Cor. J^ 2,) and hold that the great duty of Christians in the present 
day, is to understand and to promote that love of God, Christ, and man, 
which is the fulfilling of the law, and the aim and tendency of the Gospel* 
The exclusiveness rests on a dogmatical, the liberalism on a spiritual basis. 
The one seeks unity of opinion, the other unity of hearts The one looks 
to the past, and finds a finished system ; the other looks to the future, and 
finds a prospect of perpetual progress. Both, indeed, regard the past, and 
both regard the future; but the first regards the future as something that is 
to be enslaved to the past ; the second, as something which the past is to 
evolve. The first aims to perpetuate and reproduce the past, as that apart 
from which the present is without good, and the future without promiie ; 
the second esteems but doc9 not idolize the past, viewing it as the sstsd 
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which must die in order to give birth to a new plant, and produce fruit a 
hundred fold (John xii, 24). 

Tlie^ie two parties differ in minor circutnstaiieeB, The liberal b the 
natioDal and the predominant pnrty* The exclusiveft have derived* to a 
great extent, their origin, and, to a jet greater extent, their resources and 
support t from English aj^mpathy, zeal, and gold. Those give countenance 
to none but regularly educated ministers, and are served by a clergy 
consisting of useful, devoted, and, in many cases, highly eloquent and 
accomplished men. These, while not neglecting the aids which education 
famishes, are, in their proselyting eagerness, ready to welcome into the 
vineyard everj one who is willing to labour, without being scrupulous as to 
his secular quaHficatbns* The former are, and wish to be, a state-endowod 
clergy ; the latter seek to sunder the slender bonds by which the Frolastant 
Church is connected with the Catholic state. Equally great is the differ- 
ence between the two in the more important question, who is the Christian's 
God, and whom men ought to worship ? ( Jolm iv, 23.) An exclusive ipiirit 
is tlie index, as it is the consequence, of an absolute creed ; the exdusivest 
therefore, are trinitarians, while those who are liberal in spirit, though they 
may differ one from another in minor points, and hold dissimilar vlewi 
touching the person of Christ, are in the broad sense of the term Unilarians. 

The French Protestant Church, in regard to its outward relations, 
consists of tiA'O divisions, the Reformed Church and the Lutheran Chnrcli ; 
a distinction that is founded in historical considerations, which have now 
nearly lost their importance. Of these two, comprising about two milHnni 
of souls, the Reformed is by far the larger, having 485 ministers, while the 
Lutheran division haa 244, How many have renomiced the Trinity, ire 
have not the means to determine with exactness. Fads, however, within 
our knowledge, give ua reason to think that not more tlian two htmdred of 
tbeie elergjmen still hold Uie doctrine in any form. 

Wliat views in regard to religion are entertained by the moat cultivated 
and liberal^ as well as tlie larger portion of the French Protestants, maj he 
learnt from an Essaj* ^ L* oHhodoxU Moderne par Athana^c CoqwewH^ 
un deM pAiUurM dc T E^iist Refarmie de Parit, \ M2/ — which may be 
considered as a sort of formal and authenlic exposition of faith. Those 
who wish to enter more fully into the subject, may consMlt * Sermons* hy 
Mons. Coquerei, in three volumes; his admirable iSw^rapine Sacrig second 
edition ; Eepome an lipre de dochur Siraus^, La vie de iesua ; of tlie 
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ifr^ater part of wliich a translntion may be found in * The Voices of the 
Chareli» in reply to Strauss/ by the llev. Dr. Beard and others ; where there 
is also a biographical notice of Mans* Coquerel- See also, Condderaiions 
mr Us Scctes Chritiennes, par J, ds Gdku , Nimes, 1844 ; Foi ei Tohrance^ 
par M, G, deCIansonne; Detixieme edtthfii Nimes, 1844 ,- and 23 e T Unite 
Reliqieus^ dam rFgllse Mefotmee de France t par T^ Fontanes ; Den:Ei^me 
Ediiion; Nimes^ 1844. 

The views of the Anti-trmitarlan majority of the Protestant Church 
in France, will appear sufficiently for our purpose, by the following 
passages tratislafed from Mr. Coquerel's work, just mentio&edi which Ua 
designates Modern Orihodcxy ; the abstract propriety of which title seems 
to us questionable ;— 

' The Christian reh'gion, according to the principles of modern orthodoxy, 
may, for its doctrine, be summed up in the following points : 

We believe that the Holy Bible, the only inspired book, contains a direct 
and positive revelation from tlie Spirit of God, a revelation which is sufljci* 
ent for each and for all; but that this inspiration is not in the wordsi and, 
consequently, any wholly literal interpretation of the Bible always runs the 
risk of putting it in eontradietlon with reason, conscience, history, and» 
above all, with itself^ 

On this basis rises the edifice of our faith < 

We believe in the miracles of the Old and of the New Testament, after 
having previously examined, according to the rules of sound criticism^ if 
such or such a fact should be ranged in this class. 

We bcheve in the prophecies, without admitting that the Old Testament 
is a long oracle, and a perpetual type of the New. 

We believe that man Is incapable of justifying himself before God, and of 
meriting salvatioUi 

We believe in ijie insuflficiency, the imperfection of his efforts, not m his 
radical and absolute inability for tlie inquiry after truth, the love of God, 
and the practice of goodness. 

We believe in the necessity of the aid of grace, while repelling every 
doctrine which would directly or indirectly lead to a negation of, or »n 
alteration in the moral liberty of man. 

We believe that the salvation of man— that is to say, his conversion and 
sjinctification, his reconciliation with God and his t^ternal happiness — is & 
work in which man must necessarily take his share, appropriating to 
himself, by faith and obedience, tlie assistance of grace. 
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We believe Uiat this work has the mercy of God for iU source, and for 
its means the whole of Christ's divine mission — that is to say, his word, his 
life, his sacrtBce, bis voluntary deaths and his glortous resurreetlofi. 

We believe in the divinity of Jesus Chrifit, as the only Son of God, mod 
only mediator between God and men, whilst rejecting the Athanasian 
notion of the Trinity, and admitting on this doctrine, that faith should stop 
at the limit placed by our Lard himself, when he said, * No man knoweth 
Uie Son bnl the Father/ (Mat iti, 27.) 

In short, as far as the Church is concerned, we declare ourselves averse 
to obligatory confessions of faith, being convinced of the Impossibility of 
framing any such confcBsion as will not violate some man*a conscience, and 
which, consequendyf will not lead to divisions ; convinced, also, that all the 
unity necessary to the Chureh was founded by our Lord in the Gospels | 
that it docs not belong to us to replace tlmt unity by one of a factitious 
nature, made by the hand of man, and that the duty of the true Christian 
is to pray and worship with * all tliose who call on the Lord nut of a pur« 
heart/ (2 Tim. ii, 22.) 

The discussions on tlie Trinitariati dogma are, perhaps, those whtch 
have most troubled the Church, and, undoubtedly, they are those which 
have produced the least fruit. Very simple reasons m&y be given for the 
bitterness and barrenness of these disputes; the vivacity of theological 
quarrels is always in proportion to the obscurity which surrotuida their 
subject, to the vagueness of words, the emptiness of ideas: — and the barren- 
ness of the controversy may generally be measured by the distance which 
separates the contested points from the practical laws and doctrines of 
Christianity* The notion of a Trinity is nothing more than a despermle 
attempt to attain some knowledge of God*s nature, to sound his mind, lo 
see the Invhiblct and to bring down the infinite to the Hmited comprehension 
of a finite being. The expressions, then, which have resounded throiigh 
the lista of this controversy, could only be hollow, empty, confused In an 
astonishing degree, and tlie animosity of the discussions increased in the 
same proportion as the difficulty f^f being understood augmented ; we know 
that battles in the dark are ever tJie bitterest and bloodiest Besides, wh4t 
the faith lost in these dim and interminable quarrels, was by no memm 
compensated for by fruits of charily and of sanctiEcation, All the qtteatfoiis 
regarding the Trinity, belonging to the speculative portion of religion, to 
mere opinion, the love of God and of our tieighhonr has nothing to do with 
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it ; W6 are convinced that the Tiinltari&n sjnnbol of Atbanasius has not 

raised in Uie entire Ckurch one single feeling of repent&nee, of refiignation, 
or of love. 

Accordingly, disputes on ihm doctrine arc Lushed ^ aoathemafl become 
rarer ; our adverBaries do not agree with us, but they are silent ; and this ia 
a good way of finishing such dark and barren discussions ; silence resembles 
peace, and at a little distance the one may be taken for the other, Who in 
our days carries this doctrine into the pulpit ? How many pastors intro- 
duce it in their religious teachings ? What theologian, with any authority, 
now admits the strength of the old arguments which they formerly delighted 
to produce, and Jinds this dogma in the plural forms of the verb in Genesis, 
*Le£ m tmke man in aur image* t (Gen, i, 23}.) The word Trinity not 
existing in the Bible, and being merely a word of human intention, we 
have an eiceellent reason for ceasing to use it^ and, above sXU to avoid its 
introduction in our sermons, our popular books^ works for eJementary 
teacbing, and the education of youth i and, then» the idea will insensibly 
pass away with the word ; the time will come when the Church will he 
profoundly astoni^shed that man ever dared, with such temerity, to \U\ the 
veil from the Holy of Holies, and to look with so bold an eye into the 
depth of the aj'k where God conceals his majesty* 

To many &ithful soula the idua is already gone, without their being at 
all aware of it; to many the word only remains; they think they believe in 
the Trinity, but ihey do not io believe ; it is the dogma which least of all 
occupies tlieir pious meditations. They have made to themselves, slowly 
and by an insensible progress of their faith, by a tacit acquiescence of tlicir 
reason — they have, on the doctrine of the Trinity, made to themselves a 
system wholly different from the old system bearing this name ; different 
from the system admitted by the old orthodoxy. 

On all this we have tried a test, and we recommend our fnends to prove 
its strength. Interrogate Trinitarians; ask of them an account of their 
faith, and let them give it you in their own words; the conference will 
scarcely have begun, when you will find tliat the Trinitarian is Anti-trini- 
tarian in the development of bis thought : at the second, at the third phrase 
he uses, you will see the dawning heresy under this ingenijous faith which 
imagines itself orthodox, and the conversation will soon lead your interlocu- 
tor to tell you, that God manifests himself as the Father in the creation, at 
the f^on in the redemption, as tlie Holy Ghost in the work of our sanctifi- 
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cation, and that the Trinity is then but one God, who creates and savci 
and sanctifies* [n this seme we are all Tnnttanans. It only reniaini to 
say, that in tlie history of the dogma» this is called Sabellianism, and that 
these opinions are manife^ly opposed to ancient orthodoxy, to the Confes- 
sion of faith at Rochelle, to the theology of the day succeeding that of the 
Reformation. Formerly, the Sabellians were condemned and c^eeated hj 
the Trinitaiians ; now^ Trinitanans are almost all become Sabellians. 

These secret softenings, these silent attenuations, which the lapse of tune^ 
and the progress of letters bring to the dogmatmm of by-gone ages, extend 
lo far, that many have no idea of a Trinity as it was formerly understood, and 
they arc a^toniiihcd when we aiRrm ihat this tenet was only a trial of the 
human mind to understand God, to define the Infinite Being, to pierci^ 
through the mysteries of his nature, and to express in human luigiuge 
what he is, and how he acts and manifests himself. Therefore have we 
determined, in the ejcposition of our creed, to piotest against Uie symbol 
which bears the name of Athanasius, so difiTerent from that wlucli bean 
the name of the Apostles. We never read it w^ithout an internal shudder- 
ing ; — it appears to tis the most deplorable proof that the human mind has 
giTen of its pride and teinerity. It is true, as a consolation, however, that this 
persuades us yet more strongly of this fundamental truth, that God alone 
understands God. We must remember that this symbol is the only 
ottliodox trinity* Yet on reading these powerless definitions of that which 
eaimot be defined, an humble ptety is troubled, astonished, and se^na fo 
hear those far-off rol J inga of the thunder, which interrupted the conference 
of Job and his friends, and which accompanied the last words of the pre* 
•umptuous Elihu. See yoii not the clouds hurrying together, the darkaeis 
fnereaiing? the voice of the thunder comes to impose silence to the prolmiui 
voices of men, and we may almost hear God himself, saying to Job in 
the midst of the storm : ' fl^o ij iMi thai darkeneth eQuntel b^ words with'- 
&ui knowledge?' (Jobxxxviii, 2.) 

These excesses of ancient dogmatism, and the frequently tacit snodi- 
ftcations which time has introduced into tt, have led, in the devrlope- 
ment of the Christian faith, and in tJte march of religious stiidicj^, to 
another remarkable result, which will be denied by none, to what- 
ever sect they belongs whose attention has been carried to the awaken- 
ing of religious enquiry in later times, and to the various shades of faatb 
which are professed. This result is, that the discussions of the present 
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time, whether held by believers amongst themflelves, ot hj helievers when 
opposed to RationaliatB, and to Sceptics^ bear far ksi on the Trinity itself 
than on the divinity of the Saviour. . . . One of the proofs that the 
Trinity is little believed is^ that it is slightly defended ; the arms which 
were formerly used in its defence, are allowed to become blunt and rusty; 
in return, the proof that the Saviour*B divinity is believed ia thi&> that 
Tnodern efforts for the eKpositlon of Christianity bear moat strongly on thig 
point, We^ in our turn^ advance to lay our feeble hand to hold up the ark — 
not Jike Uzzah^ under the idea that it will fall ; but our effort shall be 
double, for we desire at the same time to defend this truth of Christianttyj 
against the pretended philosophic incredulity which rejects it, and against 
the pretended orthodox mysticism which disfigures it : we wish to bring 
back this sacred doctrine to the transparent simplicity of the Gospel, so 
different from the darliness of the Athanasian creed. It seems to us, though 
the assertion may appear a rash one, that there is yet something new to be 
said against the temerity of incredulity, and against the rashness of theolo^; 
and since the remembrance of XJzzah has recurred to our thoughts, we pray 
God to keep us in our efforts throughout this work, from ever forgetting 
that we must contemplate the ark of the Lord from afar, follow it adoringly, 
and never look within it. 

The question of our Saviour's divinity has almost always been badly 
stated. It has been, and it stilt is, taken from a side where, in our opiniou, 
it is raeh^ and even impossible properly to take it, and thus a double fault 
has been committed, into which the Church in all ages, and sects under 
e^ery form, have fallen. 

Firstly, Endeavours have been made to esUblish tliis doctrine by rea^ 
soning. Yet it is clearly a question, not of reasoningi but of faith ; in other 
words, it is a trnth which cannot be proved by ingenious argumentation, 
because it is without the circle of reason ; it can only repose on the testimony 
of inspiration ; that is to say, on the declaration of the word of God, and 
the only task of reason, as also its only effort, should be to fix the sense of 
those passages which seem to contain these decIarAtions. 

For e^Eample, it is said ; an injury done to an infinite being cannot be 
blotted out but by an expiation ofiutinite worth. It is said^ that if Jeius 
Christ be not of one essence with the Father, Mahoraetanism is better than 
Christianity. It is said, that if Jesus Christ be not the same being as God, 
the Christian religion cannot be distinguished from magic. It is said, that 
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if JesiiB Christ be not the true God ^ he cannot be the Judge of the living 

and the dead. All these suh tie ties have no weight ; they turn in vicioui 
circles^ and take things for granted which are not really bo. This is logic^ 
and logic reaches not the question ; logic haa nothing to do with heaven ; 
logic cannot place itself between God and Chriat. There is but one vidtd 
argument in favour of the Saviour's divinity, it is that which commence I 
with, ' H is written^' and which is only employed to recognise the aenae of 
the Scriptures. 

Secondly, one is led astray in these discussions^ from so often preferring 
the study ofChmt'a relation to God, to that of Chriat's relation to ourselvea. 
Yet this last alone concerns us^ What the Saviour m in relation to God 
only regards God and himself; what he is in^'elation to ourselves, regardi 
and interests us in the highest degree ; for our aalvatioUj our pardoui our 
eternity depend upon it. This distinction is, m our eyes, of supreme 
importance^ and its justice will become evident, if we senoualy weigh the 
following conside rations : — 

The titles of* Son of God,' and ' Saviour of the world,' are'distinct in Jesiu ; 
the one exists without the other ; and without the fall, without Bin, without 
deatli, such as sin caused it to he, Jesus would not have had to lake 
upon hlmielf the title of Saviour; he would never have had occasion to invest 
himself with it ; he would never have accomplished the redemption of man- 
kind , On the contrary, the title of the Son of God belongs to him inde- 
pendently of the Redemption ; only instead of descending on this earth to 
save sinners, he would have continued to enjot/ the glm^ which he h&d with 
the Father before the world was. (John xvii* 5.) In a word, reduce 
Revelation in idea to tliese two first lines of St. John, ' In the bepnnin^ 
was the Word, and the Word was with God^ and the Word was God :* thb 
disclosure remains, whether it is or is not followed by the gospel, and whe- 
ther the Word * made fleih' (John i. 14.), that is to soy, become man, has 
or has not consented to descend in order to enlighten, to convert, and 
to save bumanily* 

Our relation then with Jesus Christ rests on his redemption * and not on 
his divinity ; it is the Sapimtr^ more than ihe Son, tliat we all desire to 
rocognlze in him. 

If it be urged » in affirming that be could not become the one without 
being the other, that his redemption was not possible but on condition of 
hit diviuily ; that to give up bis divinity, it to take from bim that omnipo- 
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tence of mercy which ia necessary for salvation ; tins is merely a return to 
logic^ endeavouring to prove faitli by reasoning* It la taking a place in the 
councilfi of God ; it ia telUng Him that there wa^ but one way of salvation 
open, but one Redemption posaible- This is judging of that which we 
cannot know ; it Is coimljng one bj Dne« and weighing alternately^ the 
secrets of the InfmitCi 

Let tis, in a word, sum up all which we have said : — We should not 
recognise Jesus Christ as the Son of God, if we did not recognize him aa 
our Saviour, 

Attentively meditated, the New Testament, tliroughoutj supports these 
principleB, and confirms the distinction of these two orders of ideas. 

All that the New Testament says of Jesus, con&idef ed as the Messiali« 
Saviour, Redeemer, Mediator, our IntereeEsor^ our Advocate with the 
Father, the Head of the Church, the Conqueror of death, the Surety of 
immortality, ihe Judge of men^ is simple, dear, easy, abundant ; faith 
cannot deceive itself in thisj and why? — because our dearest interests are 
concerned in it ; for it regards the relation of Christ with ourselves. 

All that the New Testament contains regarding Jesus as the Son of God, 
is difRcult to he understood ; mysterious, and not to be sounded ; why ? 
because it treats of God' s relation to Christ, and on this no more is said than 
is necessary for the comprehension of those relations of charity and Jove 
itito which he enters with men for their salvation. 

Thus, the mysteries concerning the Son. the mysteries which precede the 
promises of his coming into this world, and the accomptishment of this pro- 
mise by the Redemption, are found again quite as profound, when the 
Redemption is completely finished, and the Son has resumed his place in 
the bosom of his father. 

* The Word was in the beginning with God, and the Word was God/ 
This is before the Redemption ; and what believer will pretend to relate, 
and define, the intimate and ineffable union between God and his only Son, 
of which this solemn introduction of St. John gives an obscure idea f 

' When ail things,' say& St, Paul, * shall be subdued unto him, then shall 
the Son also himself be subject unto bim that put all things under him^ that 
God may be all in all/ (Corinthians xv, 28.) This is after the Redemption, 
in its final consummation, and who shall eatplain to us the nature of this 
final subjection of the Son to the Father ? 
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But, what a bjright reveUtlan Hes between tliese two extreme poioti I 
between tliese dark depths, what light I Betweea the«e mysteries, how 
much instniction ! — the promise and the gospeJj the manger, the crosst 
the toinb, the church, the resurrection^ aud the judgments 

The question of the Saviour*s divinity ia easily approached, After th&ae 
precautions have been taken, wbich are but tlie precautions of humility. 
A« we have aaid, it is fi:om revehtion alone that faith can draw ibii 
conviction; and furllierp faitb cannot hope to know the Saviour*s divinity 
beyond tljat degree in which this knowledge is necessary to the csotn prehen- 
sion and the acquisition of hia salvation. 

Henceforth, with coniidence, we ^tudy the gospel, and we remember Oi$X 
at the epoch of the redemptioii» Israel attributed all which seemed divine 
to angela, confided in their prophets, and would place no hope save in a 
Jewiah Messiah, a temporal Messiah i we remember also, that the Gentilet 
eonfided in their sages and philo^opherSf and believed in a multitude of 
genii, imaginary beings, whom they represcBted as superior to tlie humia 
race, more powerftil than nature and death* Tlie sacred writers receive the 
inapiratiou necessary to raise the notion tliat Chrl^tbn fmtli should fi>nii of 
the Saviour, far above these reminiscences of Israel, and all ihe errors of 
the Gentilea. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews ia wholly devoted to showing how supemr 
Christ h to the Angeb and Archangela, to all those divine ambaaiadctii, tn 
all those holy personages of the ancient alliance, patrian^Si l^i^HC^ pontiff, 
and propiiets* ^ 

The Gospel according to St. John^ and numerous paasi^es in Bt. P&tU'a ^M 
Bpittlca, above all in that to the CorinthianKi the Ephe&ians, and the Co- 
loasiaus, will serve clearly to separate the divine glory of the Saviour fVoni 
all the reveriei in which Oriental imaginations lose themselves. 

This point of view is so much slieltared from all dispute, that St, John 
and St. Paul borrow the moU elevated expressions of the pliiloftopberv of 
this epoch, and turn them f^onn their pJiilo^oplucai aud )>agan s(^a&, to 
4pp!y them in a divine sense to the Stiviour. St. John does yot more ; Ibr] 
amongst the Evangt^lists, he is the one who lays down tiie moat poalttT^I 
dedarationii respecting Christ hinsstlf, assc'fting the glory of his di| 
nature. 

* No man Until ascended up to heaven,* (that is to say, no man kno^ 
heaven) * but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man whkh i 
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IB m heaven/ (Johniii. 13.) *What» and if ye shall fiee the Son of man 
ascend up where he was before?' (John vi. G2,) *I know whence I 
c&me^ and whitlier I go ; I speak that which I have seen with my Father. 
Uefore Abraliam was I am.' (John viii, 14, 38, SB.) * I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world ; again, I leave the world and ^q 
to the Father/ (John xvi. 28.) 'Glorify me with the glorr whkh I had 
with ihi^e before the world was ; thou lovedat; me before the foundation of 
the world/ (Jolin xvii, 5, 24.) All these declarations of the Saviour have 
been preserved by St* John alone* 

In all these texts, as in all those of the Epistles, we never And the 
Saviour's divinity presented in an abstract, igolttted, ipeculative manner ; 
it ia always attached to the idea of the redemption, and it wore a thing 
im possible for tui to make^the&e tests accord with the idea that the Saviour 
is no more than man or angel. We believe, then, in his divinity, as St. John 
and St, Paul believed in it ; to our faith he i& *God manifest in the flesh' 
( 1 Timothy iii. 1 6) ; * the word made flesh' (John i* 14) ; * the only begotten 
of the Father' (John i. 18,36); * the image of the invisible God,' the represen- 
tative of God with man, as he is the representative of man with God, 
the first-born of all creatures (Colos&ians i* IJ), the mstrument and 
intermediary being in the creation (John i. 3; Epheaians iii* 9; Cotoa- 
aiana h 16). He is God for u&, as he was on Mount Tabor before 
hb Astonished diaciples, and in him alone dwells the fulness of the God* 
head (Coloesiatia ii, 0). 

Such is * modern orthodoxy ; * it is even ready to say with St* John, 

* The Word was God', but it never forgets to add, with the same Evangelist, , 

* The word was with God ;' in other words, it never falls into the error of 
the ancient orthodoxy, which desired to introduce an untenable compli* i 
cation of ideas into the simple notion of the supreme and infinite being ; ^ 
which desired incesaantly to confound Jehovah and Jesus ; which desired 
It its will to double and redouble the idea of the Divinity. According to 
our faith, there is union and not confusion ; according to our faith, Jeltovah 

rs ever the only Being, as Jesus Christ is ever the only Son, nnd leaving 
God in hb place and Christ in his, we thus avoid the deplorable error of 
Catholictsm, which has decreed to Mary the title of Mother of God^ 
aa if God could be born ■ and which incessantly speaks of God dying for 
tav ; as if God could die. This system completely abolishes the distinction 
which the Gospel, throughout, main taln^ between God and Christ ; between 
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the Being of beings, Immutable in the depths of hia infinity, aiid his ml 
Sod who goes forth from the boaom of hia Father to be the image of God 
in our world. The texta on this Bubject are ' numeroiM ; two quotAtlom 
Bui^ce ; *^/ thai dat/f and that hoUT^* saith the Saviour, * kftowetfi no m&n^ 
710, Ttot the antieh which are in heapen^ neither the Son, hui the Fath^* 
(Mark xiii, 32 ») This is tiie distinct declaration of Jesus himself, as far at 
knowledge is concerned* ' The Sm shall be mhject to the Father t that God 
matf be alt m tdV (1 Corinthians, xv* 28,) If anj desire to beliere 
more than thb, they can hold to the Athanasian creed ; we keep to the 
Gospel* ■ 

But, it will perhaps be asked us, what do you gain in simplicity &nd 
clearness by this way of thinking on the Saviour*s divinity ; your faith is 
quite as obscure as that of the Trinitarian, reduced by hia creed to believe 
that God was crucified for his salvation. It would be easy for us to prove H 
that we gain this extremely important point, — that while ancient orthodoxy ™ 
has its contradictions, our faith has but its mysteries ; and this Is an 
essential difierence. But there is still more to be said : we do not seek to ^| 
gain anything ; we have simply opened the Gospel with respectf read it ^^ 
with prayer, meditated on it with attention t and this is what we have found 
in it. As for diminishing the difBcultics of faith, as for filling up tl^e depths 
of Eevelation, God forbid that we should think of equivocating In the 
teachings of the Bible, in order to lessen the grandeur of its sacred probkias, 
and to bring down Christianity so that it may better please our worldly fl 
reason! Far from desiring to facilitate faith, and to enter into a compro- 
mise with it, the heginning and the end of our doctrine on the person of 
the Saviour, is the word of precaution and humiliation which he bimself 
uttered : * No man knoweth the Son, but the Father V We fully belief^ 
our divine master ; God alone knows in what manner Christ is God. As a 
Saviour, he Is known to every believer \ as the eternal and only Son of the 
Heavenly Father, he is known only to his Father. O, the vanity of human 
nature ; the misery of th*? human heart f We have quarrelled andexeoin- 
municated each other during cigli teen centuries, because we could not agree 
in the manner of conceiving a thing which God alone knows ! * 

The French ProteaUnt Clergy are educated in three different Collegiate 
Institutions. Some art? educated at Montauban, In this place tlie dog- 
maticd spirit has gained the upper handp The professors are for the tnoit 
part Trinitarianif and their pupils receiving their views, prove, on enteriJig 
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the wor14f narrow and denunciatory. The liberal portion cou?d not con- 
scientiouslj send their young men to be trained in modes of thought 
and feeling which are in direct bostilitj with their own. They there- 
fore turned their attention to Strashnrg- This college poasessea the 
confidence of the majority of theclmrches. It is both tolerant and learned. 
But for a Jong time the lectures were delivered exclusively in the German 
tonguci and though a few yeara since this language was exchanged for the 
French in the Collegiate duties, jet the town is essentially Gennan, and| at 
such, not the most fitted for being the residence of young men who are to 
exercise their ministry in France, Hence Geneva ba« come to be the 
chief school for training the greater part of the young Protestant clergy of 
France. This ancient seat of Protestantism has peculiar recommendations. 
The predominent religious views are in agreement with those that pre- 
vail in the French churches. The spirit of Jesus Christ has super seded 
the spirit of Calvin, and a liberality, which recognizes the rights of others 
as equally valid with its own, prevails in the University and in the pnlpit* 
That pulpit h also adorned by eloquence, affording desirable modek to 
young ministers. And that University, while it is recommended by the 
prestige of antiquity, has opened its doors wide to the new light which the 
modem theology of Germany has poured forth within the last fifty years. 
In consequence, there prevails in Geneva a spirit of free enquiry, a fresh 
earnest love of truth, a profound regard to the spirit and aims of the gospeU 
as accomplished in the life and death of the Saviour of the world, which are 
eminently good and truly christian in themselves ; and find in France, both 
a great work to perform, and great encouragements for that work. Geneva 
also has funds, with which she can render aid to students in divinity whoso 
private resources are small. To these considerations another may be added. 
Under the Empire, Geneva was a part of France ; and for a short time the 
sole school for the Protestant clergy. During the Restoration, candidates 
for the ministry studied there only, and were there set apart to their sacred 
oiHce. Among the ministers who are now engaged in active duty, at least 
one Mlh went through their collegiate course at Geneva, Fathers natu- 
rally send their sons to the school to which they are themselves deeply 
indebted and strongly attached. Hence Geneva is the main source whence 
th« French Protestant pulpit is supplied i a fact which may suggest some 
reasons why the bulk of it« ministers are Anti^trinitarlans. 
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Tranijlvania h inhabited by several different nation b,* varying ill theif 
origin y language, laws and customs* Tltese are the SzekJera {SteuU}^ Mag- 
yars^ and Saxons ; of whom the Szeklers claim the moot andent origin. 
Tradition, as well aa the older historians, proclaim them the descendants of 
ihe Huns, who overran Europe under Atlila, and fruppoae them to have 
been settled along the Eastern frontier of Transylvania^ aince the fourtli 
century. The Magyars came froni Asia towards the close of the ninth 
century, and acquired a home for tbemselvcs by their arms. The Saisoiii 
were introduced into Transylvania from different parta of Germany, as well 
as from Flanders, during the twelfth century, in colonies ; for the sake of 
re-peopling districts rendered waste by frequent wars. 

The Szcklers and Magyars are evidently related in their origiii. They 
qiedc the same language (the Magyar)f which ^ as far as is yet known, is 
ipoken by no other people in the world* The Saxons in converaadon 
among themselves, speak a peculiar and very ancient dialect of the Genium, 
but with strangers, in their literature and official writings, they use the pure 
form of that language. The Szeklers inhabit, with few exceptions, the 
Eastern part of Transylvania ; the Magyars chiefly the North and West ; 
and the Saxons the South* Almost all the Szeklers enjoy the prlviiagei 
of gentility. Among the Magyar, the non-privileged or peasant claM 
predominates ; while among the Saxons, with few exceptions, all enjoy the 
same rights^ Ko landed property in the Saxon land, is or can be endowed 
with tlie priviliges of nobility, 

From the year 1(102 till 1520, Transylvania formed a part of the kingdoiR 
of Hungary, In 1526, in the reign of Lewis II. King of HungarVf Sultan 
Suleyman I. invaded these kingdoms with an army of 200,1100 men* 
Lewis had the rashness to meet bim with an army of only 25,000* He 
was defeated at Mohacs on the 29th of Augu&t, and was himself killed in 

* 77ie word maii^H is employed here lu quite distinct from ^ people.' Tbe tnaia of ike 
{nhafaiuntx of IVantjIrvnia &re Wftlla<<ks, of the Greek and T nited Greek Chartrh. Thoi^ 
tk« Walliek peaiant exyxiyi equil rights with iny other» tlie Wftlliclt^ do not enjoy ti^lcta 
» a natkn, uorsre ifat ftntry of Lh« Greek Church tUfibU to cBts^ of Oov«mm«e«, 
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itoUHKBineiit. He died without i^me. After his death 1 
beeii&t JBsunited in thdr choice of a kmg. One party elected Johti Zapolja^ 
the wealthiest nobla in the country at that time, aiid already chief of the 
Saeklers a^d Magyars, He was the son of a former Palatine of Hungajy, 
»nd brother to Barbara, wife to Sigismund I*, King of Poland. The otlier 
{>arty wished to heatow the crown on Ferdinand, a prince of Austria^ a 
younger brother of the Emperor Charles V,, and brother-in-law of the 
late king, Lewis IL Transylvanisj and the adjoining parts of Hungary, 
acknowledged Zapolya for their king, while Ferdinand was proclaimed by 
the greater part of Hungary, Croatia , Slavotiiaj and Dalmatia. Zapolya, 
too weak to maintain himself against Ferdinand, demanded aid of Suley- 
man, and he tlms succeeded in retaining possession of those districts acknow- 
ledging his authority, till his death in July 1540. Though liia only aon, 
John Slgiimund, by his young wife Isabella, daughter of Siglsmund L, king 
of Poland, was but some days old at the time of his father's death, he was 
proclaimed king, and the Turkish aid again called in to support his feeble 
throne. It was llius Transylvania fell under the Turkish yoke ; for such, in 
fact, was the protection afibrded for so many years to Transylvania, and for 
which an annual tribute was paid to the Porte. 

During the minority of John Zapolya II., his mother Isabella held the 
reins of government till her death In loSO*. From that time till 1571, her 
son reigned in Transylvania and the adjoining part of Hungary ; and it was 
tinder his and hia father's reign the Reformation was spread and took root 
in Tran^iylvanla* It was among the Saxons the Reformation first began* 
In direct commercial communication with Germany they easily obtained 
the work^ of Luther, and bis doctrines had already made considerable pro- 
gress in the time of Lewis IL Under John Zapolya L the new doctrines 
made still further advances ; for though neither of these monarch s can be 
said personally to hove encouraged the Reformation i policy induced them 
to avoid a persecution, which would have driven their subjects into tlie 
arras of Austria, always open to receive them. Under these el rcum stances, 
the Lutheran schism spread with such rapidity through Transylvaniat 
begimung witli the Saxons and passing on to the Magyars and Sxeklers, 
that in 155G the Protestants so far outnumbered the Roman Cfttholics that, 
in a Diet held in that year, it was decided that all lands belonging to die 
Catholic Clergy and religious houses shoidd be conliseated and employed 
fgr the necessities of the State^ In another Diet in 1^57, it was decreed 
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tiiat any one might fQllow the CAlholic or Lutheran fell gi on, ai aeelii« 
him best. These Acts were ratified by Isabella for her son. 

laahella, whose mother was an Italian, and who was herself acquainted 
with that language, had In her service an Italian physician, George Bland- 
rata*. He arrived at the court of Isabella in la'l4| where he remained 
eight years. He had great influence, both over the queen and many of 
her people ; but, although himself a convert, he does not seem to have taken 
any active and open part in the propagation of the Reforniation, This wat 
principally effected by the labours of Francis David, 

Of this man, even his enemies allow that he possessed powers of mind 
of the highest order, strengthened by eattenaive erudition. He ia said to 
have had the giH: of expressing his opinions with the most captivating eld* 
quence ; and the sklB to defend them hy arguments innumerable. Such 
was Francis David, one of the first in the ranks of TransylvanJan Reformers* 

For some time David was a follower of Luther ^ and was chosen aa Super^ 
in ten dan t of the Magyar Lutherans, and minister of their chm'ch in Klaii'- 
aenbnrg* Here, as well as in Germany, the Lord's supper gave rise to Jong 
theological disputes* The Saxons adhered to the doctrines of Luther and 
Melancthon, while David and a large partj of the Magyars fotlowed those 
of Zwinglc and Calvin* Bolemn public discussioni, in which the whole 
nation was invited to take part, were held on this subject, but the parties 
could never agree* In the midst of these discussions in 1565, BlandimtAt 
who had been ti a veiling in Italy, Switzerland and Poland, ever since hii 
departure from Transylvania in 1551, now returned to the country li 
physician to the young king.f He soon gained his sovereign's esteem and 
confidence to so high a degree, that when a last general Synod was appointed 
to be held at Enyed in 1564, BJatidrata wbs chosen by the king as his own 
representative and president of tiie Synod* Tlio meeting took place, but, 
m on former occasions, without any nearer approach to uniformitj of opinion 
between the disputants ; the government wisely determined to tolerate cIm 
new opinions; and an edict of 1564 grants permission to the CalfinJatt 
to worship according to their conscience^ and appoints a separate superft^* 

* L«Uo Sof ini ttnd die Am itniut&rierseiQerZ«tl. Heidelberg, U44, p, £d* 
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tendant over them* The Saxon church ea remained faithful to the doctrinea 
of Luther ; the major ity» the Szeklers and Magyars adopted those of Calrin. 
In the course of the following year, 1565, the pnncipa] article of Unitarian 
faith^ — the Unity of God both in essence and person — was openJy propa- 
gated in Transylvania* 

Blandrata, who had been obliged to quit Switzerland on iceouiit of his 
opinions on that subject, and who saw how precarious was the future for 
Poland, now thought that Unitarianism might be propagated with suceeits 
in Transylvania, The surest way of furthering tliis object, he thought, 
would be to seek the aid of the learned ^ much esteemed, and eloquent 
Francis David, and together carry out a plan of more extended reformation* 
With this object he endeavoured to cultivate his friendship, aud soon 
engaged him to share his undertaking.* Some ten years previous^ In 1556, 
the Anti-trinitarian doctrine had gained some followers, particularly in those 
parts of Hungary owing allegiance to Transylvania, who were known under 
the name of Arians. Although each year had added new converts to the 
opinion, they were still few, and scarcely ventured on an open profesaion^ 
of their faith, David himself, already convinced of the truth of these tenets, 
was but too glad to join Blandrata in hia endeavours, and in the year 1565 
he, and some other clergymen, particularly Stephen Basil i us, began to 
preach the great doctrines oi Unilarianism from the pulpit of Klausenburg, 
then the second town of Transylvania, | At first, the new opinions were 
advanced with hesitation and reserve, hut as the reformers proceeded they 
became more clear and open. They were immediately attacked by the 
other religions, and particularly by the followers of Calvin, Blandrata and 
David conducted their cause with much policy and prudence^ 

Through the influence of Blandrata, David was appointed chaplain to the 
King, who was soon converted to Unitarianism^ after having been, like his 
teachers^ in turn Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist* The sovereign's 
example was followed by the chief men about the court, and in consequence 
of this high protection, every one was allowed to profess the new Mth 
without hindrance. 

Jn 1566 a law was made, by which the open preaching of the gospel was 
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enforced in every pariali of the King's realm* In 1568, thia law received 
a moBt tolerant interpretation — tliat every preacher should be aliowed to 
fallow and teach fiuch doctrinei as his own convictions taught him to be 
true, without falling under the power of the superinlendant^ and tiiat every 
pai'ish sliould have Ihe right of choosing iti own ininistera, iadependent «jf 
the heads of the Churchy or the lords of the soil. John Sigiunundf hi 
t'roni offering any impediment lo thb spread of (oleratiomi did all in hh 
power to promote it. As a zealous Unitarian j he held severa] tolcnts 
meetings, as at Gyula Fejervar, in 1568^and atNagybarad (GrossbArdetQ) 
in 1501>, where the doctrines were publiely debated against all opponenti. 
He founded a printing preas at Fejervar. So favourable a season was not 
neglected by such indefatigable labourers as Bland rata and Diivid ; and 
thanks chiefly to their industry and talents, aided by the countenance of tko 
sovereign, in less than tive years u majority of the Szc^kJers and Magy^an 
had adopted the Unitarian faitli. 

The cause of Unitarianism received a severe blow in the death of John 
Sigisniund, which occurred in March 1571, in the 31st year of his. life, lib 
reign formed the nio&t brilliant period in the history of Unitariauism in 
Trani^ylvania. Forttinately a few months before his death, at the last Diet 
at which he presided, a permanent law was passed granting Uie fuUdtt 
toleration for religious opinions, and acknowledging Umtariauism as one of 
the privileged religions of Transylvania and the adjoining parti dC 
Hungary* With the death of John Sigismund^ the family of Zapolya 
became extinct, and Lis successor was to be elected by the states. Qaa- 
par Bekes, a powerful Unitarian, had the fairest prospect of being dmaeilt 
but being at that time absent at the court of Maximilian II., m ambai* 
sador of John Sigismund, the vacant throne was already {illed» before he 
could return homcp by the CailioUc Stephen Bathori, under the title of 
Prince of Tr an b y I v aula , 

Prince Balhorl confirmed in lo72 the rights and privileges of the 
UnitarianSj but while he assured them in the tranquil exerciae of their 
religion r he forbade efforts for its further propagation, and threateti«d 
with punishment such as should attempt it* Though by law the Unita- 
rians possessed equal rights with Uic followers of other religions, still they 
were often subjected to annoyance and persecution. The Prince ironM no 
longer allow them to print their religious boola,* The Saxon Lutherana, 
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u^td every meaua within iheir power to pr*?vent the spread of UiiitJi- 
rianism in their distncta* as well as of eradieating it where it had already 
taken TQoU In this they were aided and encouraged by the Prince, ♦ Theii* 
task too was niucli facilitated by the death or expatrmtion of many of the 
more zealous Unitarians, shortly after the death ut John Sigiamund himself. 
G^spar Bekes now Wcame the chief supporter of the Utiitariansi but laying 
claim to the throne oceiipied hy Bathori, be rose in rebellion against him 
in 1573, and so numerous were Km followers, that an easy victory seemed 
promised to hts arms, had not his fatal procrastinations given time to hh 
enemies to collect a large army, hy which he waa eventu^ly beaten, bis 
estates confiscated, and he liimself obhged to seek refuse in a foreign land. 
Dissensions, too, now broke out in the Unitarian borly itself. After the 
death of John Sigismund, Da^id had left Fejervar, and took up hia residence 
at KlttUienbnrg, as superintend ant of the Unitarian Church of Transylvania, 
and ofUciatinfj minister of the congelation of Klawsenburg, Although in 
almost every law passed relating to the Unitarians they were bound to abide 
by the Profession of Faith made in the time of the late King, and their teachers 
were forbidden to propagate any novelty in doctrine, yet David was not 
a man to be hound by such injunctions. Steadily following out his investiga" 
lions of religious truths he arrived at and puhlished the following conclusions : 
TJiftt as God alone is the Creator and preserver of all thingSj as he alone 
is tlie giver of all good things, spiritual and corporeal, to him alone can 
prayer be addressed ; for hb aid only must we sue, and worship him as the 
one only true God ; and not the man Jesus Christ, nor the Holy Ghost, 
ihe Saints, nor any one else soever. -j- The maintenance of these opinions 
brought David into open enmity with his most intimate friend and fellow 
labourer, Blandrata, who held, that as Christ wa^ the Son of God, and 
appointed mediator, he ought to be addressed in prayer and bis aid 
invoked, though not in the same terms as those addressed to the Father* 
Blandrata had now become as great a favourite of the reigning Prince, 
Bathori, as he had been of his predecessor, Zapolya, and still retained bis 
post of court physician, Bathori had b(?stowed on him whole villaget, as 
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rewards fair his services, wliich were by no meana confined tn his labour* in 
til e healing art* He had secured the gratitude of the Bathori Tamil j in 
i575f when sent to Poland to form a partj in faTotir of fiathori'a electloii 
to the vacant throne of that country, and it was owing to hia phjsiciaii^fl 
well >man aged intrigues, thai Bathori finally succeeded in hia wishes^ Id 
1576 Stephen Bathori ascended the throne of Poland, and hU brother^ 
Christopher Bathori, was elected Prince of Transylvania in his stead. 
Bland rata remained in Transylvania as physician to the new prince, and it is 
scarcely astonishing that the renovmed physician, the sacceBsfnl ambassador, 
the prudent cotiniellori and wealthy kndownerj should have obtained great 
power and influence as well over the Prince as over the country at 1ar|^> 

Bland rata now became the open opponent of Francis Davids Either 
from a conscious disbelief in the opinions, or from a fear that the spread of 
them might weaken the cause of Unitarian ism itself, he left no means 
untried to move David to retrace his steps. In hopes that the argumenU 
of a man like Faustus Soctnus might have some effect on him, he bad him 
brought from Switzerland, at hts own expense, to Transylvania, in 1578. 
and lodged him in the same house with Francis David* Here these two 
champions long argued, both by word and writing, the subject matter in 
dispute, but apparently without moving either from tlielr previous belief. 
David not only remained firm, but he never ceased the open declaration of 
his tenets, and Lhfi pulpit of Klausenburg thundered with the obnoxious 
doctrine tliat prayer to Christ was as unscriptural as prayer to the Virgin 
Mary or the Saints.* 

Blandrata despairing of the conversion of the bold Reformer, de- 
nounced him to the Prince as one deserving of punishment, for liJs oppo- 
sition to the laws of the country against the propagation of new doctrinea 
of reUgion. Christopher Bathori summoned a Diet to meet on the lit of 
July, 1579, at Gyula Fejervar, where, in presence of the Prince^ DohJe4, 
and clergy of Transylvania, David and his accusers should be heard, and the 
matter judged^ Blandrata and his friends stood forward as the aceus«n. 
Darid, broken down in health, sufiering under the weakness induced by i 
complaint of long standing— a chronic cholic — and now deprived cjf tli« 
use of his limbs, and almost of his tongue, by a recent attack of apoplexy, 
was obliged to defend himself by proxy. Allowed a scat in the presenet 
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of hk judges, t)iro\]gh tlie pitj of the Prince, he called upon his son, the 
notajry of Klausenburg, to conduct his defence. Far from denying the 
doctrines he preached, he holdly maintained their sedptural trath, and, 
instead of new innovatiDnif declared Ihem to have been long known to, and 
believed in, by the Unitarians of Transylvania. In spite of the efforts of 
his friends, a majority of the Diet pronounced hia proceedings and himself 
deserving of punishment. Francis David was condemned to be imprisoned 
at the Prince's pleaaurcp as a religious innovator and a blafiphemcr of God* 
All other Unitarian clergyman who refused to worship Christy were Uircat- 
ened with the same punishment, David was taken from Gyula Fejervarj 
and imprisoned in the dungeons of the Castle of Deva, where he shortly 
after ended hh eventful life on the 15 th Noveujher, 1579,* 

Blandrata wished to have a man of his own way of thinking chosen 
as snperintendant of the Unitarian Church* Demetrius Hunyadi, who 
had aided him in his machinations against David, was Axed upon for this 
purpose, but the Unitarian clergy Ermly refused to elect him ; and it was 
only by persuading the Prince to make a violent and illegal exercise of hii 
power, that Hunyadi obtained the post, which, however} he continued lo 
fill for the remainder of his Ufe* 

While under the influence of David, the Unitarians had given up the 
baptism of infants as an unscriptural custom, and the observance of the 
Lord's supper w^as Ukewisc discontinued. Both of these ceremonies were 
brought back into use by the Superintendant Hunyadi* Blandrata lived 
long enough to see the Unitarian rehglon llrmly es tab h shed in Transylvania, 
according to his own views and wishes* His death took place in 1588, at 
Gyula Fejervar,-}- not in Poland > as is commonly stated* A contemporary 
writer observes of him, that had he agreed in opinions with David, instead 
of diifering from him, not tlie latter but all those who opposed him would 
have sufiered persecution, and been condemned as offenders against the laws, 
so i^eat was his influence, so dangerous to oppose him. 

As the Unitaiian religion was first openly preached in Klausenburg, and 
a majority of its inhabitants early adopted its tenets, Klausenburg was soon 
considered the chief seat of the religion ; the college was established there, 
and the Superintendanta, or Bishops, as they are commonly called, chose it 
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for their plaee of reaidence. Among the number of the^ SupeTintendanU, 
two have established for them&elves a wide spread and lasting reputation I 
by Hieir writing^- Among^ the many works of Francia David, the sermang 
which he preached us chaplain of Juhn Sigianiund, deserve notice. Hi 
printed them at Gyula Fejervar, in the Magyar language, in 1569, with a 
dedication to the late King. 

George Enyedi^ who died in the flower of his age in i507, rendered 1 
himself immortal by his work, entitled, * ^xplieaUoues iocGrum t^tterii H ^ 
nor I Tcstamenti ex quibm Trimt&tii do^ma stahiliri MoUtJ 'J his work wis 
publjshed at Kiauaenbnrg, only after the author's death, in Latin* as origi* 
n ally written, at the expense of the Unitarian Chiirch ; hut some years 
later, In 1619, it was translated into Magyar by the Superintendant 
Mat hew Torocxkai. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, rellgiona diBsenstona bro^ 
out among the Unitarians themselves, Daniel Beke, a village clergjmwi, 
having been chosen Supcrintendant in 1 636, the incumbent of Klansenbttr^, 
Mathew Szoroa* (Rarius^) who had been long ambitions of filling that 
ofBce, refused to acknowledge his authority, under the old and fatal plea of 
tJie introduction of innovatiom in doctrine. Having found supportcrsr he 
boldly denounced the Supcrintendant to the Prince George Rakotai 1st, 
as having deviated from the Profession of Faith of J 579, particularly in 
those articles concerning tlie divinity of Christj and hig wor^^hip, which j 
doctrines he eilUer wished the discussion of to be avoided, or even forbad 
the teaching of them. This dispute having been brought before the Diet, 
in AprB, 1638, it was decided that the Prince should hold a meeting in 
July at DeKS, where not only Unit ariana but members of the other religioos 
should be present, and the case considered and decided by tbcm« At iho 
appointed time, Mathew Sisoros appeared before the aisembly at Dess, and 
lilated his aeeusation against Bek<?» who attempted to refute it by app^aUng 
to the Confession of Faith as fixed hy law. The accuser, however, endra- 
von red to coll in question the sincerity of the adherence to this Confoeaion, 
when the debate was [nterrupted^ and the whole dispute brought to a cqii-» 
elusion by a powerful address from John Toldalagi, an influential uobkmftii 
in the Unitartiin interest, who protested, in Ute name of the UniliLrmit 
body, against this affair being eonsidered as affecting the Umtariaiia at 
large^ but as a mere personal quarrel between the Superintendant and the 
Paii&r of Klausenburg. In consequence of this speech, both parti^f, 
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convinced probably that such unseemly disputes could only weaken Uie 
power and influence of tlie Unitariani, were induced to make peace ; and 
to avoid the recur renee of similar scenes^ an agreement (complanatio) was 
entered into foi the more clear avowal of certain Articles of Faltb. It 
was decided that in all Unitarian Churches, Christ should be worshipped » 
and bis name abould be invoked in prayer, though not as that of the moat 
Hif^^h God existing from all eternity, but as one receiving hia power and 
divinity from the Father* Children were to be christened in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghosts At the Lord's supper the cup was to 
be given into the hands of the persons communing, who should drink from 
if, held by themselves- Any one teaching or writing doctrine contrary to 
tliese articles, was to be summoned before ihc Diet, as an innovator and n 
diaturber of the peace, who, if found guil^, should be beheaded, and his 
estates confiscated* • 

Such are the chief articles of the famous agreement (complanatio) of 
Dezs. It was signed by the Prince and members of the Assembly, and 
was accepted by the chief men among the Unttarianfij who were present 
on behalf of that body, as well as by the Superiniendant Beke and Mathew 
SzorOs, Such as it was then agreed on, it remains without change to the 
present day, the Confession of Faith of the Transylvanian Unitarians, f 

The year 1653 deserves notice in the history of Unitarjanism* In that 
year, a compilation of the laws of tlie country was formed and published 
principally by the labours of Francis Bethlen, a learned Unitarian noble, 
ad one of the chief oiRcers of the household of Prince George Rakotzy 
tin This compilation, which, under the title of * Approbate Con&iiiuiiones/ 
IS stiU recognized, with some few alterations* as the text of Transylvanian 
law, contains a distinct recognition of Unitarian ism aa one of the four 
established religions, the others being the Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvi- 
nist ; and the right of each to the free and unrestrained exercise of iU 
worship, according to its own forms. Except these four religions, it Ja 
expressly forbidden to introduce any new sect, or even to make any change in 
the recognized form of faith of these, under pain of death and confiscation. 
The followers of each religion, however, are allowed to make such reforms 
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as they choose in the government of tlie Church, or in ihe outward fornu 
of woFsliip** Nor have these laws been since altered. 

It deserves meiition» that the Unitarians when driren in a body out of 
Poland, found refuge in Transylvania* Prince Apafi offered them 
shelter and protection, when no other Sovereign in Europe would gran I 
permiflaion to theie 8ufferer« for conscience sake to settle in their domimons. 
The Transylvanian Unitarians received Uiem with open arms, and offered 
them every assistance in their power. The greater part of them settled in 
Klausenburgt where for many years they had a Polish Unitarian Churcfaf 
in whicli the service was performed in that language. Though now mixed 
with tlie rest of the population, there arc still among the citizens of Klan* ^— 
6enhurgp many whose names tell of their Polish origin. H 

Prince Apafi was the ja^t Magyar Prince of Transylvania^ Under the 
rule of its native Princes, Transylvania had always been obliged to accept 
the protection of the Forte, not so much Irom love to the Sultan 95 &oni 
inability to resist his power. Many attempts had been made to substitute fl 
the protection of the Empire for that of the Poite, hut the only result of 
these revolts was the pillage of the country by the Turkish hord^, and a 
heavier tribute to the Sultan. Leopold Ist, King of Hungary^ and Empe* 
ror of Germany, at last succeeded in driving the Turks out of Transyl- 
vania, and from that time the country willingly hubmiited to the power of 
Austria. Prince Apafi died in 1690^ and in tlie following year, Leopold 
having been chosen Prince^ gave Transylvania her Magna Chatta — UisJ 
Diploma LeopoldJinnm. All the old hiws, rightjs, and privUcgea, of i 
country were confirmed, and the following articles were annexed foi 
assuring religious ri^ts: — No change shwll be made which can be iiTJurious 
to the four established religion s» or to the ChureheSj Colleges, Schooli^ or 
Pinshes^ of these r<?ligion9. All privileges are conlirmed. Property of all 
kind, whether bestowed by the Princes or private individuals^ on ScHools 
and Churches of any of tliese religions, shall remain for ever as it now ls» 
even though it may have have originally belonged to Churches, or religtoma.^ 
houses of another creed. To all offices of state, the privileged ekas (thlH 
geatry,) of these religions are ei^ually eligible, be they S^eklerDp Mig)rai% 
or Saxons. ^ 
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By the Diploma Leopoldinum, the administration of tlie country was con- 
fided to agovernment (Gaberniuni ; C on si ti urn Statu 9,) of twelve counsel lors 
under the prefiidence of a goyernor, (Supremua Status dlrectoff) aU chosen 
by the Diet, and confirmed by the Emperor** In the appointment to 
these offices (and the fiame holds good for all ofEces to that of a 
Secretary of guvemmentf and a Magistrate of a county), three individuals 
of each rehgiou are chosen by the Diet — or in the county, by the Quarterlj 
County Meeting, Out of tliese the Emperor confirms one to the vacant 
office, it being understood that a fair proportion of each creed should be 
maintained* According to the letter of the law then the Unitarians were 
confirmed in their property » and entitled to a fair share of the offices of 
state ; offices, which they had filled under the native princes of whatever 
faith. Under the rtJe, however, of tiie Catholic sovereigns of Auitna, the 
Roman Catholics raised many and unjust pretensions. In the teeth of the 
Diploma of Leopold, tliey laid claim to the Catljedral Church of Kkuseuh urg, 
■fid, although the Unitarians stoutly resisted, it was taken from tliem by 
force in 1716, and given to the Catholics. This was the commencement of 
a general system of spoliation, to which tlie Unitarians were now subjected* 
Tliroughout every part of Transylvania^ they were forcibly expelled [rom 
their Cbtirches. The land and houses with whl^ their Schools and 
Churches were endowed, not only such as had been granted by the prinees, 
but even those bestowed by charitable Unitarians, or purchased from 
Unitarian funds^ were all taken from them. When deprived of their 
churcheB they were not allowed to build new ones, without permission from 
the Emperor. Their printing press at Klauaenburg was closed, and they 
were no longer allowed to publiab Unitarian books. And these grievances 
w^ere rendered still more bitter, by a gradual exclusion of Unitarians from 
all share in government ofUceSi even from those of the humblest grade. 
They continued in this state tiU the death of Maria Theresa, The acces* 
sion of Joseph II, to the throne (1780), opened a new and better ^ra in 
the history of the Traniylvanian Unitarians. He forbade the seizure of 
their Churches, paid ihem an indemnity for the loss of the Cathedral Church 
of Klausenburg; had them placed in ofiices of power and trust, and 
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alia wed lliem to print their ConfeBaioa of Faith » and other works. It was 
iind^r hk auspices that the work Summa Universs& Theologise Christianie 
Secundum Unilartos, Claudiopolif H'^?, bj the Supenntendant Michael 
Lombard de Szcot Abraham, was published ; a work still held in the bigheft 
eateem amongst the Tr&najlvanianB. 

After the death of Joeephp moat of his edicts — for in his eagemeas to 
reform^ he had neglected all constitutional forms ai hindrances to the vpeedy 
execution of his philanthropic plana — were ratified by the Diet called 
together bjr Francis 1*» and incorporated with the Tawa of the eountfjr. 
The four established religions were egain solemnly placed on a footing of 
equality, and their followers proclaimed free to cKerciso their worship as their 
conscience might dictate, The seizure of Churches and Church properly was 
forbidden for ever. It was free for any one to build Churchet and Scbools, 
and endow tliem when and where he might please. All religious books 
were allowed to be printed without being subjected to the coroinon censor 
of the press^but they were to be examined and approved by the retpecCife 
Bishops, Superintendants, or Consistories of the religion to which tiiey 
referred. Matter of an offensive charactei to the other creeds was for- 
bidden,* 

Under the protection of such laws, the Unitariana began to raise thein- 
selves towards the end of the eighteenth century, from the miserable potition 
into which the persecution of preceding reigns had thrown thena.. They 
built themselves Churciies, as well in the villages as towns, in place of those of 
which they had been deprived. In Klauienburg, where for a long tiine 
they bad been obliged to worship in a common dwelling house, they 
purchased land and a large handsome Cluireb^ and near it a College and 
dwellinga for the Superintcudant, clergymen and professors. The Chufell 
built in iT^^i and the College in IS06, are itill two of the handsoi 
buildings in Kkusenburg* 

The Unitarians would Bcarcely have been able to make such rapid progpeii 
but for the munificent aid of one of their number, Ladlfibus Suld* This 
man the laat scion of one of tlie oldest noble families of TranMylvanid^ died 
childless in 1792, and left the wliole of his property to tlie Unitarians. 
Under Francis lst«, too the Unitarians were restored to something Hk« a 
fairer share in the distribution of offices » When unjustly put back, he 
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,. J^t them forward, and protected them, and under li is rule, aeveral were 
pmeeA In office!^ of the highest tnist, so that he richly deserves the title of 
' Restorer of the rights of Unitanana/* 

Under the present Emperor, the Unitarjans have little to cotnpkin of, at 
least in comparison witli former times, and every yeajr places them more 
nearly on an equality with other sects^ 

Among the Unitarians who enjoyed the marked fbvour of these two 
sovereigns, was Paul August! novics, whose ancestors were banished from 
Poland in the aevcntecnth century, for their adherence to the Unitarian 
religion. The Emperor Francis named him Counsellor of State in 1832 ; 
and the Emperor Ferdinand in 1857, raised him to the Presidency of one 
of the departments of the regal govemnient* Before his formal installation 
into office he died ; and as, like Suki, he was unmarried, he bequeathed hii 
whole fortune, chiefly consisting of landed property, to the Unitarian body ; 
it is IjTom this source that a large part of their present inr ome is derived* 

It was not till the present century when the tide of hetter fortune seemed 
to have set in for the Transylvanian Unitarians, that they received the gratify- 
ing intelligence of the existence of their co-religionists in other lands « In 
1$22 a work, entitled ' Unitariorum iidei, historic et states praise ntis brevii 
Ejcpostio. Itondini 1821,* made them first aware that Unitarianism had 
followers in England, and it was not till 1 834 that they had any acetirate 
information concerning their brethren of America, when a Transylvanian 
Unitarian, Alexander Farkas, pubUahed hia travels in America, 



• It is iiijcet^ary to add a word or two in eiplanation of Uxe great importance fttUched 
Id thh ihire in otHcei, The twelve Council lorn composiiig the goverament mre dtTJded 
LnU) two bodies, aae of which i^ occujiied with the politic^] Aduumstration of the country, 
white the other forms the highest Court of Appeal, except the thronCi tn jtjdieim) nuttefg. 
Now,* friend *t Court !» no bad thing anywhere, and here, where Juttice ignotalwaj* ^uit* 
io blind OS she should be» it is often essential to the maintenance of common rigltts* It is 
qnilecertain that had the Unitarians been fairly represented in the govemment, ihegrievoui 
wrongs under which they so long ftuiferedi could never have been infiicted. It h thei^fore, 
«a a means of stistainiug Iheir rights and protecting their interesta, that so much etresft It 
laid on diU mattei, though it lb possible that a mi^ndane desire to share in the honouri 
and dipntieif a^ well aa in the profits of plaee jind power, may not be akogether foreign 
to iL Aa for the merit* of Francis 1*, 1 am iuc lined to belieife he protected the Unita- 
nana much for th* sake of detaching them from the liberal opposition party in the Diet^ 
which i« chiefly formed of Frotestant^j and In fthich he mcceeded for a time, though they 
are now again found in their natural poaition.— J, P* 
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The Unitarians in Transylvania are generally reckoned at 50,fl00, ofwli 
the inajoritj are Szeklera, the rest Magyars, Though still In much sma 
numbers than they were formerly, they seem to be now ^adually iDcrearing. 
Many of those profeMing otlier religions do not hesitate to say th&t they 
agree with tlie Unitarians in their belief. The Unitariaua live for the most 
part in vjllages, though there are many to be found in the towna of Kefe- 
Bztur, Thorda^ Abrudhanya, Maros Vasarhely and Klausenburg, In the 
villages, to each of their churches a sraall elementary school is attached^ in ^ 
whieh both boya and girls are taught. Besides these Ihey have two Gym* | 
naaiums, one in the village of Kereaztur, near the town of the aame iiatiie« 
founded in 1 790 ; and the other at Thorda, which flourishes since the 
sixteenth century. Their chief college is in the capital, Klausenburgp whidi 
Is still also the seat of their Superintendant. These Inatitutiona are entirely 
supported from Unitarian fundi, for the body enjoys no support either from 
the country or sovereign. Almost every church maintains its own Church 
and sch ool m asler . The gym n asl urns of Th orda and K eresztur, the pndmmon 
of tlie college of Klaiisenburgt the Huperintendant or Bishop, and the traa^ 
surer of the community, are paid out of the Common funds. 

The affairs of each Unitarian Church are managed conjointly by the clergy* 
man and elders of the Church, The Churches are united into Dei^oam«|] 
over each of which there is a Deacon, a Notary, and two or more laj^Carstiii*, 
The Clergymen* Schoolmastei^, and Curators of the Deaconry, BmmM^tit 
certain fixed times, under the presidence of the Deacon, for the trannetiimj 
of businei!!!^ The affairs of the Unitarian Community are en trusted to 1 
General Consistory (Consistorium Supremum Unitariorium*) Thenoc 
of the General Consistory are, among the clergy, the Superintendant, 
Deacons, the Notaries of Deacon Hes, and ^ome clergymen of distingukhdil 
merit : among the laymen ; the cliief Curator of the Unitarian cmtunu- 
nity, the Curators of dcaconrjes, the Curators of the College and the 
Gyninaaiumi and certain of the more distinguished among the Unitami] 
gentry, especially such as hold office under government Aa the g^ncnl 
meetings of the Consistory are held only twice a year, smaller niaettitgBira 
held more frequently, generally every Sunday after Church at Klatiaenlnifi; 
which are attended by such members of the general Consistory as happtn 
to be there, and in auch meetings the current business of the Deaconriei, 
Churches, and Schools, is transacted* The Superintend ant and gi^nerml 
Curator (both if prepenl, or either one) are the presidents, by right, of ihe 
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Consistory, The general notary, commonly one of the professon of Klau- 
aenburg, acta as Secretary to the Consistory, and though by the fulfilment 
of thia office be obtains no right, yet he is generally considered as ihc 
snocesior of the Super intend ant, and is almost always chosen ai such. 
The proceedings of Uie weekly meetings'of the Consistory, are laid before the 
balf-yearly meelingSj to be approved or disallowed, though the latter rarely 
occurs. Matters of great and general moment are always reserved for the 
general meetinga. Of these two meetings one is always held fn Klausen- 
burg, the other j distinguished by the name of Synod, is held in each of the 
Deaconnes by turn. It is only in the general Synod that the election of 
a Superintend ant and chief Curator, or the ordination of clergymen, can 
take place. 

The Superlntendant is chosen by the members of the Consistory, and the 
whole body of the clergy, and any clergyman or professor, is eligible^ — 
though^ as already stated, the general notary is commonly chosen. The 
person receiving the majority of votes is then proposed to tlie Emperor, 
who confirma the election, when the installation takes place in presence of 
the members of the Government. The present Superintendant of the 
Unitarians, Alexander Szekely, was elected in 1835. The chief Curator 
is also chosen in the Synod, but is not confirmed hy the Emperor, llie 
present occupant of this oMce is EIek Daniel, a member of one of the 
oldest and most dbtinguished Szekler families. 

None are eligible to the ofHce of clergyman, professor, or schoolmaster, 
who has not gone through the whole course of study in the College of 
Klausenburg, The nomination of clergymen to the Churches, and Profes- 
sors to the village school, from the students of the College, as well as the 
transfer of clergymen and professors from one place to another, is the duty 
of the Superintendant, though he is considerably restrained in the exercise 
of thh duty by the rights of members of the Church themselves. The 
Frofeusors of the College and the two Gymnasia are chosen by the 
Synod, The mode of election to a Profesaorship is this. The Professors 
of the College propose to the Synod, those of the students whom they 
eotwider to have shown such evidence of superior talent as fits them for the 
place, from which the Synod choasea one, who is then provided with funds, 
&nd sent to complete his studies in some foreign university. One of the 
Oertnau Universities is commonly chosen, formerly Gottingen was the 
favourite ; but since recent events have deprived it of its fame, Berlin is 
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preferred* Those students wlio have enjoyed tbe advantages of study in 

foreign Universities, are mostly placed in the College of Klausenburg, where 
they teach the higher brauchea of science, the lower ones being taught by 
young men who, having finished tlieir studies, are w^aiting to be appointed 
to some vacant cure^ under the superintendence of a Professor, called 
Paedagogarcha. There are four Professors in Klausenburg, of whom one it 
always general notary, another Rector, and a third Paedagogarcha. 

In each of the Gyranasiums of Thorda and Kercsztur, there is a Profe*- 
Bor, who is also director of the School ; but in botb| the resident clergymen 
are assistant professors. The lower classes are taught by youtha, sent 
from the College of Klauscnburg, who teach for two or three years, aad 
then become clergymen. 

Tlie Unitarians are very anxious about the welfare of their schoolsj and 
the instruction of the youths placed in them. Even from the smaUeil 
viUage schools annual reports miist be sent In to the great Consistory, 
which bestows praise and rewards on such teachers as have distingiilshed 
themselves by their iseaJ and capacity^ as well as reprimands and punishes 
those who have neglected their duty. The consequence of this is, that 
those professing other religions are obliged to confess, that in proportion to 
tlieir numbers^ more intelligent, well-informed young men arc sent out of 
the Unitarian schools than from any others, and, consequently, mfttiy 
Catholics and Calvinists avail theniBelves of them for the educatioa of ihelr 
children. Out of the two hundred scholars in the Unitarian Gynmaiiitm 
of Thorda, no less than forty belong to other religions. 

Among the Unitarian Professors, the present director of the College <rf 
Klausenhurg, Professor Brassai, is the roost distinguished for his scienliSc 
and literary acquirements* He has published many works in the Hunga- 
rian language, as weU original as translations, and compilationB frona the 
English, but he ii best known as editor of a newspaper for the di^uiioii 
of useful knowledge, which appears once a week, under the title of ihe 
Vas4rnapi UjsAg (Sunday News), and which enjoys great popularity. 

Among the Unitarian clergymen in Transylvania, who deserve mention 
for their eloquence and learning, stand first — ^John Kriza and Anthony 
Koronka, Kriza is Pastor of the Church in Klausenburg, and at preaent 
supplies the vacant place of Professor of Theology in the College, He is 
known both as a poet and theological writer. Having been called upon by 
the Consijitory to draw up some class book for the instruction in religicni of 
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ScUoian and fltuclenti^ he publislied kit year a work, entitled ' A'Keres- 
mttny vallas elemei Kurdesek es fektekbenaz Uniladnsok ertelme azerent/ 
(The elements of the Christian Rehgionf in questionn and answers, as 
vmderttood by the Unitarians). Koronka, the clergyman of Varfalva, and 
notary of the Deaconrj of ihot name, is chiefly known by hk work, published 
in 1 844 ; entiUed * Imad^dgos Konyvtemplomi s^ilksegne' (A Prayer Book for 
public worship). In eonsequence of the many impediments placed in its 
way* it IS only of late — since the censorship has become almost harmless — 
that literature bas begim to flourish in Tratisylvaniai. The number of writers 
IS, therefore, few« Among the Unitarian autborSi Stephen Kovacs, a 
gen tl em an employed in the government. Is the most disttngukbed. He 
has devoted himself to the elucidation of Transylvanian History ; a subject 
which, from long neglect, is surrounded by great difHcultieB. As the facts 
on which that history must be founded are, for the moat part, still locked 
up in MSS,, and scattered over the country, be has begun , in conjunction 
with Count Joseph Kcsn^ny, by collecting and publishing original^' docu- 
ments of great historical importance, in the Magyar language^ under the 
title of Erdely orszag tortenetei tara (' Collections for Translvanian 
History')* Two vols, of this work have already appeared, the last in 1S45, 
Krka and Kovaes, are all three members of the Hungarian 
Academy. 

The Unitarians are no longer disturbed in those rights and privileges 
which have so often been assured to them by the law£, They enjoy the 
same liberties with the other established religions, and two of the Idghest 
posts under Government are at present filled by Unitarians — that of 
Counsellor of State, by Michael Sala, and that of President of the Royal 
Table (the Supreme Court of Justice), by Elek Daniel, who is, also, Chief 
Curator of the Unitarian communityi 

[Tlie order of church service differs but little from that of England. It 
commences with an introductory hymn, after which is a Canticle, in which 
the whole congregation joins : prayer : Canticle, standing up : serin on, 
followed by benediction : Canticle. The churches are mostly modern 
structures, plain in style, but generally with tower and belfry, and when the 
congregation can afford it, furnished with an organ. The pulpit and 
clerk*s desk differ little from those in England, e accept in the plainness of 
their materials, being mostly of un painted deal or cmk» There are no pews^ 
but open seats, on the one side for the men, and on the other for the 
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women* As no church is ever heated, it requirea aofae couimge Uk' 
during a eervice in a winter scarcely less cold than that of Moscow ; and 
nothitig but fun and sheepskins enable one to hold out. On Suudajfi 
there is mostly geryicc twice a day, and in som^ places prayers every 
morning soon aAer sun- rise. 

When a vacancy occurs in an Unitarian Church, Ihe congregatioD 
names three eligible persons for the office of pastor, from whom the bijihop 
nominates one to the situation* There is no right of patronage (a sort of 
Ttght of presentation) in the lord of the manor, as among the Cdvitu^t** 
No person is eligible who ha^ not gone througli the full course of education fl 
in the College of Klausenhiirg, and» except in certain prescribed cases, 
served three years aa village school master. The office of schoolmaster, 
therefore, must be considered as a transition one^ and introductory merely 
to the ministry, though there are cases in which, from tvant of t^cnt or 
knowledge, jt becomes permanent. The Unitarian clergy receive no 
payment from the Crown now, except, in a few cases, the legal tithet. 
Their payment, however, is generally in kind. Every bead of a family, 
and every householder, gives a certain fixed quantity of com, commonly in 
the sheaf; in some eases a small sum of money is added from a charitable 
fund, and there is for the most part aome glebe land, varying from two or three 
acres to thirty or forty. This the clergyman generally cultivates himself, 
and mostly witli his own hands, thougli he can often reckon on some help 
Irom his flock during harvest time. Even the richest of the Transy Iranian 
clergy are poor, and the poor have barely enough to find their familiet 
in a sufficiency of the plainest food. The greatest part of their clothing is 
spun and woven at home. The payment of the schoolmaster is commonly 
about half that of tlie clergyman^ In parishes which are too poor to 
maintain a clergyman, a layman^ under the name of Levite, performs the 
service. The clergyman enjoys the privileges of gentihty, although of 
ignoble origin, but this rank does not become hereditary in hia fiuEnHy. 
In common with other members of the privileged elaaa, the tAmtgf are fret 
from all tolls and taxes. 

The College of Klausenburg may be iaid to con£lst of two parts ; tli* 
Gymnasium, where children who can read and write enter at seven years 
old, and continue till fifteen ; and the College, where laymen continue till 
ifighteeni and clergymen till twenty years of age. In the whale Colbp 
there are four professors and eight public teachers. 
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These are tlie Professors : — John Krissa, Theology ; Moses Szekdy, 
History and Moral Philosopljy ; Bertie^ Chemistry and Physics; Samuel 
Brai^aai, Mathematics and Mechaiiicg, These Professors are paid at the 
rate of about £30 per annum, in addition to which they have lodging free. 
The Gymnasium is under the direction of one of these Professors — the 

aedagogarcha, aided by eight public teachers, of whom two are for Latirti 
one for Magyar and German, one for Arithmetic and Geometry, one for 
Oeography and Hungarian History, one for Drawing, one for Surgery, one 
Tor Religion. These public teachers are students, who have finished their 
course, and are waiting for appointment to a Church * They receive £2 
per annum, and lodging from the College* In addition to this, they have 
generally one or more- private pupils, in whose famiUes tliey commonly 
receive their board in consideration of their services* In like manner^ the 
more poor and meritorious among the higher students have a certain 
nnmher of younger scholars assigned to them, whom it is their duty to 
watch over, and assist in their ^lessons^ and from whom even a slender 
recompense is gladly received, to eke out their poor means. 

In the Gymnasium the education is as follows : — First year : Elements of 

atural History ; Elements of Arithmetic (Glass Book, translated from 
English, * Aritlimetic for Young Persona*) ; Writing,— Second Year : 
Elements of Mineralogy and Botany; Arithmetic; Magyar language; 
Writing and Drawing* — Third : Elements of Zoology ; Arithmetie ; 
Magyar; Latin and German phrases; Writing and Drawi ng,-^ Fourth ; 
Latin Grammar and Exercises ; German ditto ditto ; Geography of 
Transylvania and Hungary ; Elements of Geometry ; Drawing. — Fifth : 
Latin and German ; Geography of Austrian Empire ; Arithmetic. — 
Sixth : Latin and German ; Geography, Arithmetic ; Writing and Drawing. 
— Seventh : Poetry, Latin, and German ; Elements of Scientific Geometry ; 
History of Hungary ; Drawing. — Eighth : Rhetoric ; Latin and German ; 
Elements of Mathematical and Physical Geography ; Antiquities : Draw- 
ing* This is tlie College Course ;— First year ; Mathematics, Statistics, 
Chemistry. — Second : Mathematics ; Logic and Metaphysics ; Physics. — 
Third: Physiology; Ethics; Natural Law; History. — For the Sludente 
of Divinity, two additional years of Theolog)% Two pullic examinations 
are held yearly, LP.] 
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The opinions held by the greater uutnher of the Genevese Clergy 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, may he learnt from an essay recently 
pubhahed by one of their body, namely, Mons, 11 ♦ Oltrajiiare; fnsiruethn 
Evan^eliquB sur trois Qttestwm: Qui est Jesui Christ ? Qu' eit^U venm 
/aire ? Qucfaire pour elre sauvC? Parts and Geneva^ 1845. After lh«£ 
manner in which the opiniona of the Antj-trinitarian section of the French 
Protestant Church have been set forth, there is no occasion far entering at 
length into an exposition of thcxse of Geneva, because Geneva may be 
considered as the mother, as well ob the reprcBentativej of French, no less 
than of Swifis Protestantism. We shall, however, give m auhstance the 
more relevant parts of our author*s answer to the first of his three ques- 
tions* ffho is Jesus Chrisi ? Mona* Oltramare entimerates the names and 
titles given to oar Lord iii the Kew Testament, and so frames a scriptural 
answer to the question, Jesus ia called, He who is to come; Son of 
David ; the King of Israel ; the King of the Jewa ; or simply, the King, 
Mesaiahp and Christ ; tlie Son of Man ; the Son of God, or simply tlie 
Son. What he remarks on this last point, the only one which ean have a 
direct bearing on our subject, we shall in substance present to the reader. 
The name of Son of God si|jnjfies, that there is between God and Kim to 
whom this name is given, a love, a tenderness, and an intimacy, nmilar to 
that which unites a father to his son and a son to his father. The phytaeal 
reference of this word is very rare- The name taken in tliis way wsm given 
to Adam^ (Luke lii^ 3d,) and once, perhaps^ to Jesus Christ, in alluaion to 
his miraculous birth. (Luke i. 32* ) The name as ordinarily given to Jesui, 
has a very different application to this ; denoting, that a love, a iendemeBS, 
and an intimate union exist between God and Christ. The scripture 
furnishes proofs of the reality of this pre-eminent union between God and 
his Son, so that it is with full truth that the name Son of God was givm 
to him in a more exalted sense than to any other bebg. These prooH are 
drawn (i.) from the feeling which Jesus himself bad of this nuion and from 
his own declarations ; (ti.) from his miraculous power ; (iii.) from his holi- 
ness ; (iv.) from certaifi extraordinar)' facts in his life. 
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Jesus himself has not conceded this mystery, he has revealed it to us. 
0« mnny occasions be has borne witness to his union with God, and of a 
union sucb as made of his Father and o£ himself » if we may so say, only 
one heaj't and one souL * My Father and I are one*^ (John x. 30*) The 
sense of these words is rendered evident bj tlie prayer, * Father, keep 
tlirough thine own name those whom thou hast given meg that they may 
be one as we are/ (Jobn acvii. 11 j see also 20-23,) The reality and truth 
of this union h manifested by miracles. He himself appealed to his mira- 
cles aa proofs of his union with God* (John xiv. 11,) As God is a holy 
being, he could be united to none but a holy being'. The measure of the 
union is found in the extent of tlie holiness. If then Jesus was united 
with God, and united in an intimate and pre-eminent manner, the life of 
Jesus must offer us proofs of the union, in being a holy life and the most 
holy of all lives. This is what we find. The holiness of his life is equal 
to his union with God, that is to say, it is perfect, (Heb. iv, 15 ; 1 John iii, 
5 ; 2 Cor. v, £1 ; 1 Peter ii. 22.) Finally, this union of God and Jesus ia 
clear and manifest in several facts in the life of the Saviour^ in which God 
directly bore witness to the union. You see it in his miraeuloua birth, 
Luke i. 35,) in bis Bap dam, (Matt* iH. 17*) especially in his resurrection, 
(Rom. i. 4.) 

Is this loTe, this intimacy, this union which exist between God and 
Christ of such a nature that God and Jesus are one and the same Being, 
one and the same God ? In other terms, is it unity or identity that we 
must declare the relation to be I The Scripture decides in favour of the 
former. God and Jesus are united so as to be one* One is the Father, 
the other is the Son ; one is the true God, the other his Son, the Son of 
God* The union of two spiritual beings is that state in which, while each 
preserves his own individual personality, the two, blending their sentiments, 
their thoughts, and their wills together, intimately penetrate each other i 
This penetration, this union, may be more or less great, more or less inti- 
mate* When it is at its highest degree, at its greatest intensity, we call it 
unity. Unity is the perfection of union, perfect union* This is the con- 
dition in which there is nothing between the two which constrains, which 
trouble or disjoins* The Christian may be united to God in union or 
communion with Him, but the most pious Christian is never one with God, 
because there is in him always something that ia deficient^ some imperfec- 
tion which causes an obstacle, troubles and separates, Christ only has 
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realised this unity. This imity in us may be represented as llie relation in 
which God, not Ending in man any obstacle, can communicate himself In 
man in all the plentitude of his spirit, of his lofe, of his holiness, and in 
which man acts purely and completely by the impulse of the Holy Spirit 
which operates in him, aiid completely makes God's will his own. There 
lA no longer in man any difference between the conscionsnegs he has of Mi 
own will, and the coniciousness he has of the wil) of God : he has united 
his own wiU to that of God ; he is penetrated and governed by the latter. 
If now atich a being has for his mission to make God known, to reveal blm 
in a supernatural manner, you see how this unity, this perfection of unity, 
is the absolutely uece&sary basis of all faithful and adequate maoifi^tatjons 
of God ; and when the extraordinary in will, in knowledge, and in poweri 
manifests itself in him and by him in a spontaneous and personal manner, 
you behold in this revealer the God whom he reveals. Thus» this being m 
the image of God, tlie portrait of which God is the original* (John v. 18*) 
The relation then which exists between God and Christ is tliat of union, 
not identity* Identity supposes the existence of one only being* Iden- 
tity is the negative of both union and unity- To say that God and Chriirt 
are one and the same, is to say that there is only one being, and to deny the 
existence of either God or his Son* 

The Scripture sets forth the reklion of union instead of that of identity » 
not only by designating God and his Bon by different names, but also by 
representing Jesus as distinct from and inferior to God at all epochs of his 
existence : before coming into the world ; * In the beginning waa the word, 
and the word was wUh (or near) God/ (John i* 1 ) ; the word then wa3 ano- 
ther, different from God, abce it was with or near him : after he dwelt among 
men ; * Father^ forgive them, they know not what they do/ (Luke xxiii* 
M.) * my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; ncrver- 
thelesfi, not as 1 will, but as thou wilt/ (Matt, xxvi, 39,) God and Christ 
are then two beings ; the one prays, the other is prayed to. They have two 
wills, between which there did not at tlie moment exist an entire union. 
The worshipper is inferior to the God whom he worships. 

The author follows out this idea into many particulars. Fen- tnstaiice, 
Jesui himself teaches us, that what he had of extraordinary and super- 
natural, his word, his knowledge, his power, he had received and ftill held 
them of God, It was God wiio gave them to him, so that we mtf i8j 
here, also, that there are two beings, the giver and the receiver, of whom 
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ihe former must be gr 
I Cor* xv* 27j *i8.) Jesus also declares tliat God is the only being who 
deserves tlie name, — * Thia is life eternal, to know thee, the only tme Qod/ 
(John xvii, 3; 1 John, v, 20; 1 Cor. viii, 5^ 6 ; 1 Con iii. 22 ; 1 Con 
xi, 3*) We thus see that God and Christ are two beings, two persons. 
These twa ar€ one in beatt, in sou!, and in will. Their quality is never 
inani&sted but in unity, that is to say, in the moat perfeet mutual union, 
based on indissoluble love* From a mistaken wish to raise the Son, some 
persons represent bim as equal to Qod. If he W€re equal, what (hen but 
miErepresentation and hypocrisy is hiii entire conduct, in which botli in deed 
and in word, in direct or in indirect instruction, in speaking to men or in 
praying to God, he sets hLniself forth as subordinate and inferior to his 
Father? Mens. Oltramaro then passes in review the chief passages in 
which many Chrislians think the Scriptures teach that God and Jesus are 
one and the same being; that the relation between them is identity not 
unity, in order to show tliat these passages do not prove that for which they 
are alleged, and to indicate their true signification* His conclusion is : 
^^ It seems to us to come (ortb clearly fVom the estamination of these different 
passages, that Jesus from one end of Scripture to the other k regarded as 
one, but never as identical, with God, and that all these declarations only 
affirm and confirm oil that we have said respecting the unity and non- 
identity of the Father and the Son/ 

Coiifirinatory of the implication found in this analysis, are the statements 
made in a recent German work*. The Genevan is a national church, 
represented by a body designated La Venerable Conipagnie des Pasteurs de 
TEglise Generoise, which consist of thirty clerical membera, who govern the 
University as well as the church. This venerable company has no formal 
confession of fitith* The greater number of its members, while they hold 
a supernatural form of Christianity, have given up the old eoclesiastieal 
doctrines. The ministers assume no other obligation in regard to their 
teachings than is involved in these words — * I swear to preach purely and 
fulJy the Word of God, as it is contained in tl)e Holy Scriptures/ 

Generally, among Swiss Protestants, the old doctrines of the creeds find 
few odherejits among the clergy or the people. Without falling into 
extreme ratirmalism, the ministers, especially the older ministers, hwft 



* Klrclilkhc StatisUk von Dr. J, Wlggeis ; llftuiburg, 1842, 2 vols, $vo. ¥olii» U2, 6, 7. 
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quietly abandoned the ancient churcli doctrines, wLQe the yonnger men 
educated in part at German Umveraitiea, particularly Berlin and Bonn,! 
hare broa^ht home the views of Schlciermacher under ieveral modiUca-J 
tions. The native Swiss Umyersitieg, Zurich, Basle, and Bera, hold a 
moderate Biblical theology remote from ejEtremes in doctrine or in specti- 
lation. The clergy are devoted more to practical than theoretical religion, 
with which their numerous and burdensome duties do not allow them to ^ 
become familiar* 

The Protettant population of Switzerland amounts to 1,292,871. 
Specimens of the preachmg of the Genevese established clergy may be i 
found in tlie sermons of Messrs. M. Cellener, J tin., Duby ; and M« 
Munier, published in * Sermans designed to be used in Families. Edited fty 
Eev^ J. R, Beard ;* also in Sttynvus^ Homilies^ ^'Cpar J. L S. CelUrier^ 
1 vol. 8vo, For furtlier information as to their opinions, see Etude lUmeU" 
taire du S^mhale des jipdtres par A. L, Monlandon ; ConpeisatiQu sur U 
Mtlighn entr^ un Catholique ct un Protestant ; parM. le pasteur L, F, Nee, 
In a letter recently written to the ReVi G* Arjnstrong, B. A,, of BHstol, 
by Dr. Cheneviere of Geneva^ that eminent divine and excellent tnan 
remarks- — * In our city the Orthodox and the Methodists give themaelr^s 
much trouble in order to make the muUitnde see as they aee ; tliey hold 
frequent meetings, they bring hither ministers from foreign parts. But 
the mass of the population do not share their principles and their exclti- 
»iveneas< The public service of the national church is very well attended ; 
the chapels of the di^identa have scarcely more hearers than they bad 
two years ago ; though I am disposed to think that the number of ihxuie 
ifiho incline to orthodoxy has rather increased, — but it b the resuit of great 
e^Tort^t of alma given to the poor, and of the bias of some ari&tocradc 
famihes. I have no anxiety as to the final issue. The success of our oppo- 
nents jg a femall affairi when we think of the immense efforts they hiTe 
made in tvery way* M, Malan enjoys no credit ; his eh ape) formerly fre- 
quented^ is so no longer ; from time to time he reminds us of his existence 
by some aggressive pamphlet^ badly written, of which within a fortnight 
no one thinks but himself.* 

I'he condition of the French Protestant Church, which is little disslnsilar 1 
to the Genevese Churchy is thus described by the Rev. N. Poulain , mill liter 
of the former community in the city of Havre, in a letter, under date May 
27 th, 1840, addressed to the Rev* G. Armstrong, of Bristol i — '* I belong 
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to that class of Christians which they call anti-orthodox (Mr. Coquerel's 
*New orthodoxy') in France; — Unitarianism in England and America. 
On one side I stand aloof from the German Rationalism, because, it despoils 
Christianity of the divine elements which constitute its strength ; and on 
the other side,' from the doctrines of pretended orthodoxy regarding the 
radical corruption of man, grace, the Trinity, &c. — because, in my mind, 
they are but human traditions, and because they serve only to keep from the 
Gospel many persons who would with love accept it, if they knew it in its 
purity and noble simplicity. 

In France the liberal or tolerant party constitute the majority among 
the ministers, and much more so in the flocks. Our hearers, gene- 
rally, entertain a strong repugnance for the exclusive or orthodox doc- 
trines. Ministers attached to those doctrines are so well aware of this 
fact, that when they present themselves as candidates for a vacant pulpit 
they always take the masque of liberalism. It follows, that there is often 
a want of harmony between orthodox pastors and their congregations. 

The orthodox party is divided into two classes ; the first consists of men 
of an ardent temperament, who will not hear speak of concessions or peace, 
who declare, that apart from their opinions, that is apart from the old 
Calvinism, there is no salvation, and who employ every means for the pro- 
pagation of their views. The journal entitled * Les Archives du Christ- 
ianisme,* is their organ. The second class is composed of more moderate 
men, who are attached to the National church, and who, at this moment, 
show themselves disposed to peace and union. The orthodox have, in 
general, the advantage of being well organized, and to have near the 
government certain politicians who give them support. The liberal party 
has the advantage of numbers, but it does not act with the same unity ; 
nevertheless, improvements in this respect have taken place. Our friends 
in the South of France form a numerous and compact mass, which with 
much success resists the efforts of exclusiveness.' 
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ENGLISH UNITARIAN WRITERS. 

In the following article it is by no means proposed to give any thing 
approaching an exhaustive catalogue, aiming to comprehend all who 
have appeared before the public in the avowed character of Unitarians. 
Such a catalogue would of necessity include many works which are now 
little remembered even by the limited public to which they were origi- 
nally addressed, and exercised no perceptible influence which can 
now be traced at the time of their first appearance. We are rather 
desirous to direct attention to those writers who have been at difierent 
periods in advance of their age, — whose works have survived their con- 
temporaries and still maintain their claim to general notice and respect, 
— or to those who may properly be adduced as fit representatives of the 
state and tendencies of the public mind at their respective periods in the 
body to which they belong. It is highly probable, that in thus attempt- 
ing to apply the principle of selection^ we may omit some names which 
others would have wished to see inserted ; but in the diversity of tastes 
and connexions this is unavoidable. We trust it will at least be acknow- 
leged, that no name is admitted which it would have been proper to exclude. 
We may arrange them under the three divisions of Biblical Literature, 
Dogmatic and Controversial Theology, and Practical and Devotional 
writings. 

I. Under the head of Biblical Criticism^ in the more limited sense of 
that term, we have not much to cite that can be called original, though 
the Unitarians have never been slow to avail themselves of the researchei 
of others in this department, many of which have been introduced to 
public notice i;i this country through their means. Mr. Emljn was, 
perhaps, the first writer who gave an accurate and complete view of the 
critical evidence on the celebrated text of the three heavenly witnesses, 
fl John V. 7.) Mr. Joseph Hallet, in his 'Notes on Scripture,' devoted 
considerable attention to the text of the old Testament ; and it wai 
observed that few of his conjectural emendations failed to receive support 
from the subsequent researches of Kennicott. In the volumes of the 
• Theological Repository,' and the ' Commentaries and Essays ' formeriy 
mentioned, are many shorter pieces connected with Biblical criticism, which 
it would be tedious to enumerate. 

Mr. Locke is deservedly distinguished as the originator of a rational 
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Bchool of Scriptural interpretation, in his ' Paraphrase and Notes on St. Paul's 
Epistles.* In this course he was followed by Peirce, Benson and Taylor; 
and more recently by Mr. Belsham, in his most valuable Exposition of the 
same portions of the New Testament. In this connexion Barrington's ' Mis- 
cellanea Sacra,' and Lardner's ' History of the Apostles and Evangelists,' 
are deserving of honourable mention ; and should not be overlooked even 
by those who may, perhaps, find the greater part of the information they 
afford in later writers.* A work of gpreat merit, of a more popular cast is 
the * Exposition of the Gospels and Acts,' by the late Rev. T. Kenrick, of 
Exeter. The translation of a considerable portion of the Old Testament, by 
the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, is a work of the highest value in both points of 
view ; — wanting nothing but its continuation. As Translators of the Scrip- 
tures, many other Unitarians have distinguished themselves : — among whoso 
contributions to this department of theological literature may be mentioned, 
Dodson's * Translation of Isaiah,' Wakefield's ' New Testament,' the ' Im- 
proved Version' of the New Testament, and the more recent translations by 
'a Layman,' (the late excellent and lamented Edgar Taylor,) and Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe. 

II. In the department of Dogmatic and Controversial Theology, particu- 
larly with reference to their own distinguishing tenets, Unitarian writers, 
as might be expected, are very numeious ; but it would be foreign to our 
purpose, and indeed, impracticable, to mention them all individually. The 
earliest collection of tracts of this description, commonly known by the title of 
the Old Socinian Tracts is one of the most remarkable, and has already been 
mentioned as having, in many respects, lefl little to be added by later writers. 
The treatises on the Atonement and Original Sin, by Dr. John Taylor of 
Norwich, may still be considered as standard works, in support of the par- 
ticular views of these subjects maintained by their author. Dr. Priestley's 
contributions to this department were of course very numerous and 
important ; but being in most cases of a controversial character, have in 
some measure lost the kind of interest they possessed at their first appear- 
ance, derived from the nature of the occasion, and the circumstances of his 
antagonists. It would, perhaps, be a service performed to the theological 

* Dr. Pi iestley's Notes on all the books of Scripture, which occupy four volumes of 
Mr. Rutt's complete edition of his works, are his latest, and by no means least important 
contribution to the good woik of difiusijig religious knowledge and in::triiction, basffT 
upon 30uud and rational principle. 
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public, if some one competent to the task would divest the substance of 
these, and some other performances of a similar kind, of their occadonol 
and temporary form, and thus present the argument in a shape which is 
not likely to lose its application or its interest. Some of these pieces, 
indeed, liave an interest and a value of their own, as strikingly illustratiTe 
both of the intellectual and moral character of a distinguished man. 
The same may be said of some of the works of his most valued friend 
and associate, the excellent Theophilus Lindsey; whose Apology, with 
its Sequel, independently of their merit as theological treatises in their 
connexion with the Unitarian controversy, must ever possess a high valoe 
derived from the circumstances which gave them birth, in the estimation of 
every lover of Christian truth, simplicity, and godly sincerity. 

Among the contributions to Unitarian theological literature of a more 
recent date, we have several works, the aim of which has been to present a 
more complete and systematic view of the Scriptural arguments upon this 
subject. Of this class we may point to * Belsham's Calm Inquiry,' Carpen- 
ter's * Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gospel,' Yates's * Vindication of 
Unitarianism,' in answer to Wardlaw, and Wilson's * Scripture Prooft and 
Illustrations.' From the last writer we have another elaborate and valuable 
work, of a peculiar and somewhat original character, entitled ' Concessions of 
Trinitariaas,' the object of which is to show that nearly all the Scriptnre 
passages which have been urged as proofs of the Trinity, have been 
formally given up by one eminent writer or another, on that side of the 
question ; insomuch that a complete series of Unitarian expositions and 
arguments may be culled from the works of their opponents. 

Several of the best and most successful modern defences of Unitarianism 
have been called forth by the incidental demands of local controversy. Of 
these a remarkable example occurred in the letters of Mr. Wellbeloved in 
reply to the visitation charges of Archdeacon Wrangham ; a performance in 
which we will take leave to say that the Unitarian champion excelled his oppo- 
nent in temper no less than in argument. But perhaps the most memorable 
instance of this kind took place at Liverpool in 1839, when thirteen 
clergymen of the established Church announced their intention to deliver 
weekly lectures on the different points of the Unitarian controversy. This 
led, of course, to the delivery of a corresponding series of lectures in reply 
by Messrs. Martineau, Thom and Giles, Unitarian ministers of the neigh- 
bourhood. Both series were publinhed. We shall not enter on a com- 
parison of their respective merits; but venture to recommend the latter 
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series, notwithstanding the influence of some peculiar views of the res- 
pected authors in which we do not concur, as an eloquent and satisfactory 
vindication of their leading principles, well adapted to promote its intended 
ohject both from the pulpit and the press. The late Rev. H. Acton, of 
Exeter, was in a similar manner called forth to reply from the pulpit to 
a series of charges against the Unitarians and their doctrines, by Dr. Bagot. 
The same able writer had previously done good service in the publication 
of * Lectures on the dignity, office, and work of the Lord Jesus Christ.' 

Nothvrithstanding the successful talent displayed on these occasions, it 
may be doubted whether the pulpit is the most suitable place for contro- 
versy, especially when it assumes the form of personal attack and defence, — 
if for no other reason, because custom precludes the opponent from the 
privilege of immediate reply. A platform discussion has been sometimes 
resorted to, in which this privilege is accorded to both sides, subject to 
certain regulations agreed on for the preservation of order. Some of these 
discussions have been published ; but here, also, it may be doubted whether 
such a form of public oral discussion is altogether the best adapted to elicit 
or recommend the truth. Success on such occasions, too commonly depends 
not so much on the possession of the truth, as on that of a peculiar kind of 
talent — the readiness of expression and presence of mind which fits a man 
for addressing a large concourse with effect* enables him to take immediate 
advantage of the mistakes and oversights of his adversary, and to appeal 
to the prejudices or the passions of his audience. Accordingly, few of the 
published reports of such discussions can be cited as affording a fair or 
complete exposition of the argument on either side. 

Besides more full and elaborate treatises in defence of their peculiar 
views, a great variety of smaller tracts have of late years been printed and 
circulated by Unitarians for the same purpose. These, of course, are of 
various merit and value, and are too numerous to be here particularized ;— 
we may mention, as among the most useful and best adapted to their 
intended object, those of the late Mr. Wright, of Wisbeach, and a series 
published some years since at Exeter. 

We ought not entirely to pass over the labours of Anti-trinitarian 
writers on the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. The Deistical 
controversy, in the early part of the last century, fell in a great measure 
into tlieir hands, as the valuable writings of Foster, Chandler, Lcland, 
Fleming, and others, will testify. The name of Lardncr cannot fail to 
present itself in this connexion as ackno^iledgcd on all handb to be worthy 
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of a place in the first rank. But after him, there are few who have laboured 
more abundantly, or, in our opinion, more ably in this field, than Dr. Priestley. 
The * Institutes,' the * Lectures on the Eridences,' the ' Letters to a Philo- 
sophical Unbeliever,' the 'Institutions of Moses and the Hindoos com- 
pared,' and many occasional pieces bearing upon this arp:ument, are the 
vouchers of our assertion. The credibility of miracles has nowhere* per- 
haps, been placed in a juster and more satisfactory point of vicw^ than in 
the Dissertation on that subject by Dr. Price. Wakefield^s ' Remarks on the 
Internal Evidences* is one of the best Essays on this part of the subject, and 
contains ih a small compass many suggestions which the rcfiective reader 
may pursue with no small pleasure and advantage. Passing oyer many 
other works of merit, which it would be tedious to enumerate, we may 
conclude with 'Christianity Triumphant,' by Mr. Joseph Barker; a remark- 
able man, who in this and other useful publications has already rendered 
good service to the cause of rational religion, in which, we trust, he it 
destined long to labour with still increasing benefit and success. 

The third division of practical and devotional writers might be extended 
to a great length, if we were to include all the sermons, or volumes of 
sermons, which have been published by Unitarians, or even if we were to 
limit ourselves to those only which, by the possession of superior merit, or 
by the more than ordinary impression which they produced on the class of 
readers for whom they were chiefly intended, attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and have in some degree maintained their place in the public view. 
But single sermons in general, whatever may be their intrinsic merit, are 
proverbially ephemeral productions ; and even when collected into volumes, 
wc conunonly find them remembered chiefly by those who retain a personal 
or hereditary interest in the author. The sermons, however, of such men 
as Foster, Price, James Lindsay, Cappe, Aspland, Carpenter, Belsham, 
and many others, will be found to bear a comparison with tliose of any 
other religious body, not only as specimens of pulpit eloquence, but as 
breathing the pure spirit of pritetical Christianity and unaffected piety. Dr. 
Priestley's admirable sermons on ' Habitual Devotion,' and ' On the duty of 
not living to ourselves,' well deserve to be brought to the recollection of 
those who are somewhat too apt to think of that eminent person in no other 
character than that of a zealous dogmatist and powerful controversial 
writer. In devotional poetry our writers have not been deficient ; and in 
this view, the names of Barbauld, Sir J. E. Smith, Taylor, Johns, Bowring, 
Gaskell, Wreford, Wallace, and liutton, are deserving of honourable 
mention. 
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PUBLICATIONS FROM WHICH A KNOWLEDGE 
OF UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY MAY BE OBTAINED. 

jlcton, Lectures on the Character and Offices of Christ. 

Reply to Bagot. 

Exeter Tracts. 

Aaplandf Plea for Unitarian Dissenters. 
■ ■ Sermons on various subjects. 

Beard, Historical and Artistic Illustrations of the Trinity. 

■ Voices of the Church, in reply to Strauss. 

- Unitarianism exhibited in its actual condition . 

■ Lectures on Owenism. 

Collection of Sermons for Families. 

Collection of Hymns. 

Bayly^s Letters to a Protestant Divine. 
Belsham, Life of Lindsey. 

■ Calm Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine on the Person of Christ. 

Review of Wilberforce's Practical View. 

Exposition of St. Paul's Epistles. 

Benson, Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. 

Paraphrase and Notes on the Catholic Epistles. 

Bowring, Matins and Vespers. 

Cappe, Critical Remarks and Dissertations. 

(Mrs.), Life of Christ. 

Carpenter, Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gospel. 

Reply to Magee. 

. Lectures on the Atonement. 

' Sermons on Practical Subjects. 

. Life of, by R. L. Carpenter. 

Channing's Works, edited by Maclellan and Barker. 

Cogan's Letters to Wilberforce on the Doctrine of Hereditary Depravity. 

Farmer, On Miracles. 

■ On the Demoniacs. 

On Christ's Temptation. 
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FoXt Discourses on Christ and Christianity. 

Christian Morality. 

Hincks, Review of Dr. J. P. Smith's Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. 

Illustrations of Unitarian Christianity. 

Huntery Life of Oliver Heywood. 

-— History, Opinions, and Present Legal Position of the Presbyterian 

Dissenters, 1834. 

Hutton (Dr. J.), Omniscience the Attribute of the Father only. 

Kenrick (Rev. T.), Exposition of the Historical Books of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Kentish (Rev. J.), Notes and Comments on Passages of Scripture. 

Lardnevy Letter on the Logos, Kippis's Edition, Vol. XI. 

Lindsey, Apology on resigning the Vicarage of Catterick. 

■ Sequel to ditto. 

Conversations on Christian Idolatry. 

on the Divine Government. 

Locke, Paraphrase and Notes on St. Paul's Epistles to the Galatians, 

Romans, Corinthians, and Ephesians. 
•— — Reasonableness of Christianity. 
Martineau, Endeavours after the Christian Life. 
Milton, Last Thoughts on the Trinity ; extracted from his Treatise on 

Christian Doctrine. 
Murch, History of the Presbyterian and General Baptist Churches in the 

West of England. 
Peircey Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles to the Colossians, Philippians, 

and Hebrews, after the manner of Mr. Locke. 
Penny Sandy Foundation shaken. 
Price and Priestley, Sermons on Practical Subjects. 

Priestley y Institutes of Natural and Revealed Religion. Rutt's Edition, IL 
Appeal to the Serious and Candid Professors of Religion. R.E.II. 

Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever. R. E. IV. 

History of the Corruptions of Christianity. R. E. V. 

History of the Christian Church. R. E. Vllf. IX. X. 

Notes on all the Books of Scripture. R. E. XL— XIV. 

Evidences of Revealed Religion. R. E. XV. XVL 

Forms of Prayer for Families and Unitarian Societies. R . E. XXL 

Htpositorif, The Theological, in Six Volumes, edited by Dr. Priestley. 
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Rutt, Life of Priestley. 

Simpson^ Essays on the Language of Scripture. 

Smith (G. v.), Letters to Dr. J. P. Smith on the Atonement. 

Taylor, Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, with a Key 
to the Apostolic Writings. 

— — Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin. 

Tayler (J. J. T.), Retrospect of the Religious Life of England. 

Toulmin, History of the Dissenters. 

Tracts^ Series of, published by the Christian Tract Society. 

Turner (W. jun.), Lives of Eminent Unitarians. 

Unitarianism Defended : a series of Lectures by three Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers of Liverpool, in reply to a Course of Lectures entitled 
"Unitarianism Confuted," by thirteen Clergymen of the Church 
of England. 

Wallace, Plain Statement and Scriptural Defence of Unitarianism. 

Ware (Henry), Life of the Saviour. 

On the Formation of the Christian Character. 

— Life of, by his brother, John Ware, M.D. 

Wellbeloved, Translation of the Pentateuch, the Devotional and Didactic 
Parts of the Old Testament, with Notes and Reflections. 

■ ■ Devotional Exercises. 

■ ■ Letters to Archdeacon Wrangham. 
fFhiiby, Last Thoughts. 

traiiams, Life of Belsham. 

JfiUtm, Concessions of Trinitarians. 

—— Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism. 

Yaiea, Vindication of Unitarianism, with Sequel, in reply to Wardlaw. 
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A U8T OF 



ANTI-TRINITARIAN CONGREGATIONS AND MINISTERS 
IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 



England.* 



Name of Town tnd Coanty. 
Ainsworth Cockey Moor, 

near Bolton, Lancashire 
AlcoBter, Warwickshire 
Allostock, (see Knutsford) 
Alnwick, Northumberland 
Altrincham, Cheshire 

(see Hale) 

Ashford, Derbyshire 

Ashwick, Somerset (see Shepton Mallet) 

Atherstone, Warwickshire 

Banbury, Oxfordshire . Old Meeting House 

Bath, Somerset . Trim Street C. 

Battle, Sussex 

Belper, Derbyshire 

Beesel's Green, (Baptist) Kent . 

Bewdley, Worcestershire Presbyterian C 

Billing8hurst,(Baptist),Sussex . 

Birmingham, Warwickshire New Meeting 
„ Domestic Mission 
„ „ Old Meeting 

New Hall HiU 
,, Domestic Mission 



Name by which the Chapel is known. Name of Minister. 



Jas. Whitehead 
Thos. Warren 
Henry Green, M.A. 
James Stott, lay.preacher 

Charles Wallace, M.A. 

i Robert Shenton 
W. Sutherland, Aflristant 
Henry Solly 

Henry Hunt Piper 
Robert Wallace 
George Kenrick 
Rees L. Lloyd 
John Briggs 
Evan Brooks Jones 

( John Kentish 
i Samuel Bache 
John G. Brooks 

Hugh Hutton, M.A. 

M. Green and other la; 

Thos. Bowring [preachi 



• A List for Ireland maybe found at p. 175 ; and one for Wales, at p. 209. 
These lists do not contain the Societies in union with Mr. Joseph Barker. 
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Name of Town and County. 

Blackley, Lancashire 

BoltOD, Laucasliire 

Boston, Lincolnshire 

Bradford, Yorkshire 

Bradford, Wilts, (see Trow- 
bridge) .... 

Brad well, Derbyshire (see Ashford) 

Bridgewater, Somerset . Christ Church C. 

Dridport, Dorset Unitarian C. 

Brighton, Sussex 

Bristol, Gloucester Lewin's Mead C. 

„ Domestic Mission 
Bury, Lancashire 
Bury St. Edmund^s, Suffolk 
Buxton, Derbyshire 

Calne, Somerset 

Canterbury, (Baptist) Kent The Blackfrlars 

Cawood, (Baptist), Yorkshire 

Chatham, (Baptist) Kent Hamond Hill C. 

Cheltenham, Gloucester Bayes Hill C. 

Chester, Cheshire Crook Lane C. 

Chesterfield, Derbyshire Elder Yard C. 

Chichester, Sussex Baffin's C. 

Chorley, Lancashire 

Chowlbent, „ 

Cirencester, Gloucester . 

CoUumpton, Devon Unitarian C. 

Colyton, „ George's Meeting 

Congleton, Cheshire 

Coseley, near Bilston, Stafford . 

Coventry, Warwick Great Meeting 

Cross Street, Cheshire . 

Cradley, Worcestershire Park Lane C. 

Cranbrook, (Baptist) Kent 

Crediton, Devon . Bowden Hill C. 

Crewkeme, Somerset Hermitage Street 

Croft, near Warrington. 

Dean Row,Choshire (see Slyal) . 



Name by which the Chapel is known. Name of Minister. 

. William Harrison 
Bank Street C. . . Franklin Baker, M. A. 

Unitarian C. . James Malcolm 

Chapel Lane C. . John Howard Ryland 



H. 



Robt. Shenton 

Russell Lant Carpenter, B.A. 

John P. Malleson, B.A. 

( Georjge Armstrong, B.A. 
( William James 

James Bayley 

Franklin Howorth 

Henry Knott 

Supplied during the summer 

by various ministers 

Charles Clarke 

Francis Clayton, lay-preacher 

J. Calrow Means 

Supplied by various ministers 

Mortimer Maurice 

Alfred Turner Blythe 

John Fullagar 

Henry Clarke 

John Harrison, Ph.D. 

Frederick Horsfield 

Matthew Lee Yeates 

James Taplin 

William Fillingham 

J. F. Mandersou 

John Gordon 

Supplied from Manchester 

Wm. Bowen, M.A. 

Edwd. Hall 

J. G. Teggin [preachers 

J. Grimshaw, and other lay- 
John Coibtou 
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Nftine of Town tnd County. 
Debden, Efliex #. 
Deptford, (fi^piui) Kent 
Derby, Derbyshire 
Devonport, Devon 
Diss, Norfolk . 
Ditchling, (Baptist) Sussex 
Doncaster, Toikshire . 
Dorchester, Dorset 
Dover, (Baptist) Kent . 
Dudley, Worcester 
Duffield, Derbyshire 
Dukiofield, Cheshire 
Elland, Yorkshire 
Evesham, Worcestershire 

Eseter, Devon . 



Church Street C. 
Friar Gate C. 



Unitarian C. 



Adrian Street C. 
Wolverhampton St. 

Old Chapel 

Oat Street C. 
George*s Meeting 



Name by whioh the Chapel U known. Name of MUOster. 

. Joseph Marten, lay*p 

. John Omer Squier 

. Noah Jones [preai^ 

. SylvanusGibbs,aiidotlMrli 

. Thomas Hunter 

. Thomas Gilbert 

. John Thomas Cooper 



Failsworth, near Manchester Dob Lane C. 

Fahnouth, } CornwaD 
Flushing. S ^^»^*" 

Filby, Norfolk, (see Yarmouth) . 

Findern, Derbyshire • 

Flagg, Derbyshire (see Ashford) 

Fleet, (Baptist) Lfincolnsbire 

(see Lutton) .... 

Framlingham, Suffolk . 

Frenchay, Gloucester . 

Gainsborough, Lincohishire 

Gateacre, near Liverpool, 

Gee Cross, (Hyde) Cheshire 
Gloucester . Barton Street C. 

^odalming, (Baptist) Surrey Mead Row C. 
Gorton, Lancashire Dissenters' Chapel 

Great Hucklow, Derbyshire (see Ashford) 
Guernsey . Allez Street 

Gulliford, near Lympstone 
H ale, Cheshi re, (see Altrincham . 
Halifax, Yorkshire North Gate End 

„ Domestic Mission 
Hnpton, Norfolk 



John Lettis Short 
John Palmer, B.A. 
Evan Owen Jonee 
R. B. Aspland, M.A. 
Thos. Stewart 
Timothy Davis 

S Francis Bishop 

( Thos. Hincks, B.A. 

James Taylor 



Henry Squire 
M. Whitehouse 
Robert Shenton 



John Cooper 
Charles Case Nutter 
Samuel Walker 
Wm. Worsley, B.A. 
( W. Shepherd, L.L.D., 
i Lewis Lewisy Amrtaat 
Jas. Brooks 
Henry Davies, L.L.D. 
Maxwell Davidson 
George H. Wells, M.A. 
Robert Shenton 
Wm. Randell, lay-preachi 
Edmund Squire 
C. Wallace, M.A. 
W. Turner, Jun. M.A. 
Abel Wadsworth 
Wm. Selby 
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Great Meeting 
Bridge Meeting 

Bowl Alley Lane 



Name of Town sod County. 
Headcora» (Baptist) Kent 
Hinckley, Leioestershire 
Hindley, Lancashire 
Honiton, Devon 
Homcastle, Lincolnshire 
Horsham, (Baptist) Sussex 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire 
Hull, 

Ilkeston, Notts (see Findeni) 
Dminster, Somerset Old Meeting 

Ipswich, Suffolk 
Jersey, St Lauren*s Valley 
Kendal, Westmoreland Market Place 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire 
Kidderminster, Worcester New Meeting 
Kingswood, near Birmingham . 
Kirkstead (see Homcastle) 
Knutsford, Cheshire 
Lancaster, Lancashire . St Nicholas Street 

Lea, (see Belper) 
Leeds, Yorkshire 



Nunc bj whtoh the Chapel ia known. Name of Minister. 

. Christmas Saint 



Leicester, Leicestershire 
Lewes, Susmx - 
Lincoln, Lincolnshire . 
Liverpool, Lancashire . 



Mill HiU C. . 
Call Lane C. 
Domestic Mission 
Great Meeting 
West Gate C. 



Paradise Street C 
Renshaw Street C 



Domestic Mission 



James Cooper 
John Ragland 
Daniel Harwood 
Griffith Roberts 
R. Ashdowne 
George Heap 
John Shannon 
M. Whitehouse 
Edward Whitfield 
Thomas Felix Thomas 
Captain Giffoid 
Edward Hawkes, M.A. 
William Field 
Matthew Gibson 
Thomas Evans 
Griffith Roberts 
Henry Green, M.A. 

{Evan 0. Jones 
Hees L. Lloyd 

Charles Wicksteed, B.A. 

Samuel Crawford 

John MiU 

Charles Berry 

Samuel Wood, B.A. 

Francis Fisher 

Jas. Martineau 

John Hamilton Thorn 

J. Johns 

John Robberds, B.A. 

Joseph Hutton, L.L.D. 

Thomas Madge 



„ „ Toxteth Park C. 

London, Middlesex Little Carter LaneC- 

„ „ Essex Street C. . 

„ FinsburyC. 

„ „ Hackney, N. Gravel Pit 

„ ,, Half Moon Alley, Domestic Miss. William Vidler 

„ „ Hampstead Thomas Sadler, Ph. D. 

„ „ LitUe Portland Street . Edwd.Tagart,F.SA., F.G.S. 

„ ,, (Baptist) Mill Yard, Goodman*8 Fields William Henry Black 

,, ., Newingtoii Green . Thomas Cromwell, Ph. D. 
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Name of Town and County. Name by which the Chapel Is known. 



Name of Minister. 



London, Middlesex 



Spicer Street, Spitalfields 



„ „ (Baptist) Worship Street C. 

o Surrey Stamford Street (Morning) 

„ „ (BapUst) „ . (Evening) 

M „ Brixton 

Loughborough, Leicestershire . 
Lutton, (Baptist) near Long 

Sutton, Lincolnshire 
Lydgate, Yorkshire 

Lye Waste, (see Cradley) Netherend C. 
Lympstone, Devon 

jLynn, Norfolk . Salem Chapel 

Macclesfield, Cheshire . 
Maidstone, Kent 

Manchester, Lancashire Cross Street C. 

„ „ Upper Brook Street C. 

„ „ Strange ways C. 

„ n Pendlebury 

„ Domestic Mission Miles-Platting 

Mansfield, Nottingham . Stockwell Gate 

Malton,(seeWelbum)Yorks. Wheel Gate C. 

Marshfield, Gloucestershire 

Middlesborough, near Stock-? 
ton on Tees, Durham S ' 

Monton, Lancashire 

Moreton Hampstead, Devon 

Mountsorrel (see Loughborough) 

Nantwich, Cheshire 

Nantwich, (Baptist) „ 

Newcastle-under- Line, Staff. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,Northumb. Hanover Square. 

Newchurch, Lancashire 

Newbury,Berkshire 

Newport, Isleof Wight, Hants . 

North Shields, Northumbrlnd. . 

Northampton . . Unitarian C. 

» Chrititiau Church 



R. K. Philp 

A. F. Macdonald, Assistur 

Benjamin Mardon, M.A. 

William Hincks, F.L.S. 

John Omer Squier 

A. M. Walker 

Thomas Crompton HoUam 

John Cooper 

John Owen 

Wm. Bowen, B.A. 

Edmund Squire 

William Mountford, M.A. 

William Stevens 

i John Gooch Robberdf 
i Wm. Gaskell, M.A. 

John James Tayler, B.A. 

John R. Beard, D.D. 

. T. Minniss 

John Layhe 

William Linwood 

Marmaduke C. Franklanc 

James Jeffery, of U&th, laj 

James M*DowalI 

(Robert Smethurst 
T. E. Poynting, AMstut 

John Smethurst 

. T.C.Holland 

Thos. Hammersley 

Mr. Henry Jones 

George Harris 

John Ashworth 
. WUllam Wilson 
. Edmund Kell, M.A. 

. William A. Jones, A.M. 
Henry Jersou, M.A. 
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Name of Town and County. Name by vrliich the Chapel is known. 
Northiam, (Baptist) Sussex 
Norwich, Norfolk The Octagon C. 

Nottingham, Notts. High Pavement 

Nutfield, (Baptist) Surrey 
OalLhill, (see Shepton Mallet,) . 
Oldbury, Salop. 



Oldham, Lancashire 
Ormskirk, „ 
Padiham> „ 
Park Lane „ 
Piatt, near Manchester 
Plymouth, Devon 
Poole, Dorset 
Portsmouth, Hants 

„ (Baptist) „ 
Prescott, Lancashire 
Preston, „ 

Bawtenstall, Lancashire 

Ringwood, Hampshire . 

Ripley, Derl^yshire 

Rivington, Lancashire 
Rochdale, „ 



Lord Street C. 



Unitarian C. 
Old Meeting 
High Street C. 
St Thomas Street 



Blackwater C. 
Clover Street C. 



Rolvenden, (Baptist) Kent 
Rotherham. Yorkshire 
Royston, Hertfordshire . Unitarian C. 
Saffron Walden, (Baptist) Essex 
Selby, Yorkshire 

' Sheffield, Yorkshire . Upper Chapel 
Shelton, Staffordshire . 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset Cowl Street C. 
Shildon, near Darlington 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire 
Sidmouth, Devon 
Soham, Cambridgeshire 
Southampton, Hants 



Old Meeting House 



Name of Minister. 
John Edwards, lay-preacher 
Joseph Crompton, M.A. 
Benjamin Carpenter 
W. Beal, lay-preacher 



WilUam Mc. Kean 

W. S. Scholefield 

Henry Fogg 

J. Robinson & J. Pollard 

Francis Knowles 

Wm. Whitelegge 

William J. Odgers 

Mark Rowntree 

Henry Hawkes, B.A. 

Thomas Foster 

G. W. ElUott 

Joseph Ashton 

Edmund Taylor, and other 

lay-preachers 
Porter Orr 

SEvan 0. Jones 
Rees L. Lloyd 

C. B. Hubbard 

William Smith 

J. Wilkinson, and other hiy- 

preachers 

£. Hall, of Cranbrook 

Jacob Brettell 

A. Macdonald 
John Marten 
George Hoade 

B. T. Stannus 
J. B. Davis 

Henry Solly [preachers 

J. Johnson, and other lay- 
Richard Astley 
Charles William Robberda 
William Clack 
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Name of Town and County. Name by which the Chapel is known. 
South PethertoD, Somerset .... 
Stand, Lancaahire ..... 

Stannington, near Sheffield 
Stainforth, Yorkshire (see Thome) 
Stockport, Cheshire . Unitarian Church . 
Stockton on Tees, Durham 
Stony-Middleton, Derbyshire 

(see Ashford) 
Stourbridge, Worcester . High Street, (West side) 
Styal, Cheshire, (see Dean Row). 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire 
Sunderland, Durham . 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, near 

Mansfield (see Mansfield) 
Tamworth, Staffordshire Cole Street C. 
Taunton, Somerset Mary Street C. 

Tavistock, Devon Abbey Chapel 

Tenterden, Kent 
Thome, Yorkshire 
Todmorden, Lancashire 
Topsham, Devon Old Meeting 

Torquay .... 

Trowbridge, (Baptist) Wilts Conigree Chapel 
Wakefield, Yorkshire 



Name of MlnUtcr. 



Walmsley, Lancashin . 

Walsall, Staffordshire . 

Wareham, Dorset Unitarian Chapel 

Warminster, Wilts Old Meeting 

Warrington, Lancashire Sankey Street C. 

Warwick High Street C. 

Welbum, (see Malton) 

Welton, near Hull 

Whitby, Yorkshire Flowergate C. 

Whitchurch, Shropshire 

Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire Church Street C. 

Wolverhampton,Staffordshire. Snowhill C. 

Yarmouth, Norfolk Presbyterian C. 

Yaxley, near Stilton 

Yeovil, Som. (see Crewkome) Vicarage Street C. 

York, Yorkshire . . St. Saviour-Gate . 



Peter Wright 

David Davis, B.A. 
James Mc. Dowall 
Robt Shenton 

Alexander Paterson, M.A 
John Colston 
P. V. Ck>leman 
John Wright 

Wm. Linwood 
William Parkinson 
R M. Montgomery 
J. K. Montgomery 
Edward Talbot 
J. Smith 
James Taylor 
J. B. BrUtowe 
William Smith 
Samuel Martin . 
Edward Higginson 
William Probert 



John Cropper, H.A. 

PhiUp P. Carpenter, B.A. 
Thomas Marshall 
MarmadukeC. Franklutd 
R. Jackson, of Hull, lay-p 
Arthur Lupton, B.A. 

W. Cochrane 
Stephenson Hunter 
Henry Squire 
John Chappell 
J. G. Teggin 
Chas. Wellbeloved 
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Name of Place and County. 

Aberdeen^ Aberdeenshire 

EdiDburgh, St. Mark's 

GUasgow, Lanarkshire 

Paisley, Renfrewshire 

Port Glasgow, near Greenock, 

Renfrewshire 
Tillicoultry, Clackmannanshr. . 



Name of Chapel 



Name and Address of Minister. 
W. Cochrane 
Richard Shaen, M.A. 
John Boucher 

Christopher Dunlop^and other 

lay-preachers 
Archibald Browning 
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MINISTERS NOT SETTLED WITH CONGREGATIONS. 

Name. Address. 

Austen, Benjamin, Smarden Kent 

Bankhead, William Malvern 

.Barrett, Joseph Clapton, near London 

Blundell, Stephen Cranbrook 

Bradsbaw, Thomas Dollar near Alloa, Clackmannanthiie 

Briggs, John A BesseVs Green 

Bristow, Edward Birmingham 

Broadhurst, Thos Bath, Somerset 

Buckland, George Bennenden, Kent 

Calamy, M. . . . • Exeter 

Cannon; Patrick Isle of Man 

Carr, John R., B. A Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Chapman, Edwin, Guildford 

Cooper, T London 

Davison, David, M.A London 

Dean, Arthur Stand, near Manchester 

Evans, William Devonport, Devon 

Forest, James, M.A Greenock, Scotland 

Gascoigne, M. C Topsham 

Gibson, Robert, M.A Bristol, Gloucestershire 

Hardy, Alfred Canterbury 

Heineken, Samuel Nicholas Sidmouth. Devon 

Herford, W. H., B.A 

Homblower, Frederick Birmingham 

Hughes, William, Widcomb, Isle of Wight 

Hunter, Joseph, F.S. A London 

Hutton, George Belfast, Ireland 

Johnstone, Thomas Wakefield 

Jones, D. H., L.L.D London 

Kenrick. John, M.A . .York 

Kite, William, Dover 

Lamport, William Manchester 

Lampray, John Lincoln 

Le Breton, Philip, M.A London 
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Name. Address. 

Lee, George .Kendal 

Maclellan, R. E. B 

Marshall, William, St. John's Wood, London 

Maurice, Michael Nottinghill, near London 

Mc. Kee, James Riddle Tavistock, Devon 

Meeke, J. C Stockton 

Mitchell, Thomas Bristol 

Mitchelson, John 

Morell, John Reynell London 

Murch, Jerom Bath 

Nay lor, John Leeds 

Perry, Walter C, Ph. D Bonn 

Pine, Thomas, Maidstone 

Pound, G. C Dover 

Rees, Thomas, L.L.D. F.S. A. London 

Simpson, Thomas Hull 

Smith, George Vance, B. A Manchester New College 

Thomas, William Canterbury 

Tingcombe, John Bristol 

Turner, William, Sen Manchester 

Valentine, C. P Charley, near Lewes 

Woods, J. C Stalybridge, near Dukinfield, Cheshire 

Wreford, Henry W. G Bristol 

Wreford, John Reynell, F.S. A Bristol 

Wright, John, B. A York 
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PROFESSORS. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 

Principal— Rev. John Kenrick, M.A. — History. 

Vice-Principal — Eddowes Bowman, Esq., M.A. — The Greek and Latin Languigei, 

and Lectures on the Grammatical Structure of the English Language, with 

Exercises in English Composition. 
Robert Finlay, Esq., D.A., Trinity College, Dublin — Mathematics and NatnnJ 

Philosophy. 
Rev. James Martineau — Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Political Economy. 



F. E. Yembergue, Esq. — Lecturer on the French Language and Literature. 

THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Vice-Principal — Tlic Rev. George Vance Smith, D. A., Critical and ExegeticalTlieology. 
The Rev. John Gooch Robberds, Pastoral Theology, and the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 

Syriac Languages. 
Tlie Rev. John James Tayler, D.A., Ecclesiastical History. 



OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1846—7. 

THOMAS WILLIAM TOTTIE, Esq., Leeds President. 

Rev. William Turner, Manchester . ^ „ .,«,.,., ^ 

„ ^ _-- ,r .^ r Visitors m the Theological Department 

Ilcv. Charles Wellbeloved, York . ) 

William Ratner Wood, Esq., Singleton Lodge, near Manchester . Treasurer. 

Peter Martineau, Esq., Streatham, Surrey "^ 

Rev. John Kentish, Park Vale, near Birmingham .... J 

Rev. William Shepherd, LL.D., Gateacrc, near Liverpool . I ,, ^ 

. .. ,/ ^, \ > Vice-Presidfhts. 

James IIeywood, Lsq., Acresncld, near Manchester .... j 

Robert Philips, Esq., llcybridge, Staffordshire • 

John Pimberton Hcywood, Esq., Liverpool J 

Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., Manchester I ^ 

« ^ »> „ ^^ , r Secretaries. 

S. D. Darbishire, r.Fq., Manchester 
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DEPUTY TREASURERS. 



Rev. TnoMAS Johnstone, Wakefield 
Rev. John Kentish, Birmingham 
R. Philips, Esq., Heybridge, Staffordshire 
Offley Shore, Esq. 
Thomas Eyre Lee, Esq., Birmingham 
Rev. Charles Berry, Leicester 
Robert Hetwood, Esq., Bolton 
William Enfield, Esq., Nottingham 
Rev. R. B. Aspland, M.A., Dukinfield 
Geo. Talbot, Jan., Esq., Kidderminster 
John Grundy, Esq., Bury 
Thomas Bolton, Esq., Liverpool 
Thomas Ashton, Esq., Hyde, Cheshire 
T. Thornely, Esq., M.P., Liverpool 
John Alcock, Esq., Stockport 



Joseph Hounsell, Esq., Bridport 
Richard Kershaw Lomb, Esq., Halifax 
Herbert Seaton, Esq., Hull 
Rev. Edward Talbot, Tenterden 
Joseph Henry Gates, Esq., Leeds 
Rev. J. R. Wreford, F.S.A., Bristol 
T. Foster Barham, Esq., M.D., Exeter 
Geo. Burnett, Juu., Esq., Newcastle 
William Fisher, Jun., Esq., Sheffield 
William Hollins, Jun., Esq., Mansfield 
Rev. Edward Tagart, London 
William Blake, Esq., Tamiton 
Samuel J. Wright, Esq., Derby 
Rev. Henrt Green, Knutsford 



GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
•J. ASPINALL TURNER, Esq., Manchester . 



Chairman. 



*S. D. Darbishire, Esq., Manchester 
*Rev. R. Smethurst, Stand, near ditto 
Mark Philips, Esq., M.P., The Park, ditto 
Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D., Manchester 
Robert Heywood, Esq., Bolton 
Rev. J. H. Thom, Liverpool 
•Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., Manchester 
Robert Worthinoton, Esq., ditto 
R. V. Yates, Esq., Liverpool 
Martin Schunck, Esq., Manchester 



Rev. F. Howorth, Bury 
•Samuel Alcock, Esq., Manchester 
•William Rayner Wood, Esq., ditto 
Root. Needham Philips, Esq., ditto 
•Rev. R. B. Aspland, M.A., Dukinfield 
Tuos. H. M'CoNNEL, Esq., Manchester 
•Henry Bowman, Esq., ditto 
Rev. J. Whitehead, Ainsworth, nr. Bolton 
Edm. Grundy, Jun.,Esq., Bridge Hall,Bury 
Russell S. Taylor, Esq., Manchester 



The Names marked (•) constitute the Executive Committee, with the addition of 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Vice-Presidents. 



AUDITORS. 
Samuel Kay, Esq., Manchester | Samuel Alcock, Esq., Manchester 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 



REGULATIONS RELATING TO ADMISSION. 
No Student shall be admitted before the completion of his fifteenth year. 
There shall be an Examination, on the Friday nearest to the first of 
October, of all Students entering with a view to graduation in the Univer- 
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Bity of London ; on which occasion they shall be required to produce 
Certificates of moral and orderly conduct from their previous Teachers. 
Tliey shall be examined in the following subjects : 

Classics. — Two books of Xenophon ; — Two books of Virgil ; — One book of the Odes 
of Horace; — Cicero's Treatises de Senectute and de Amicid^. 

Outlines qf English History and General Geography, — To questions on these subjects, 
the Students shall be required to give written answers, in clear and correct 
English. 

Matlmmatics. — The ordinary rules of Arithmetic ; — Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; 
— Extraction of the Square Root ; — Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and 
Division of Algebraical Quantities ; — Arithmetical and Geometrical Progrrcs- 
sion : Simple Equations ; — The First Book of Euclid. 

This Examination shall be conducted by the Professors of Classics and 
Mathematics, in the presence of the other Professors. 

The Classes of the First Year will be occupied in preparing for Matri- 
culation at the University of London ; those of the Second and Third 
Years, in preparing for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 



FIRST YEAR'S CLASSES. 

1. Classics, — The books read in the whole course are substantially the same as at London 

University College. They difier from the course of Oxford study, in making 
far less of Aristotle, and more of Demosthenes and the Orations of Cicero. It 
is impossible to specify the subjects of the Lectures in each year, as that must 
depend on the previous reading of the pupils. Nevertheless, in the first year, 
the Lectures will include the one Greek and the one Latin book announced 
for the yearly Examination at the University of London. 

2. Mathematics. — Plane Geometry, Elementary Algebra, and Trigonometry. 

3. History. — Ancient History. 

f. Mental Philosophy. — Phenomena of the Senses; Language as the Instniment of 
Thought ; Intellectual Powers, and the Laws of Thought 

/>. Ltctures on the English Language, including its History, Grammatical Structure, 
and relation to other tongues ; with Exercises in English Composition. 

6. Natural Philosophy. — The Elements of Mechanics and Hydrostatics, and of Light 

and Sound. 

7. French Language and Literature. 

8. German Language and Literature. 



SECOND YEAR'S CLASSES. 
Classics. — In determining the Lectures for the second year, some regard will be* had 
to the books cxjicctcd by the London l^niversity from Students whu are to 
matricnlatt' with Honours, but not so as to allow the f^cneral intercuts of the 
clash to ho injured. 
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2. Maltiemaiics. — Analytical Geometry ; DifTerential Calculus, including the Theory of 

Logarithms ; and application of the Calculus to the Theory of Plane Curves. 

3. History. — Modem History. 

4. Mental Philosophy. — Logic ; Principles of Demonstrative and Moral Reasoning — of 

the Inductive Philosophy. Emotional Sutes ; Sensible Pleasures and Pains ; 
Appetites; Social Affections; iiilsthetic, Moral, Religious Feelings; Theory 
of the Will. (Butler.) Written Exercises on the subjects of the Lectures. 

5. Orations in the Common Hall; examined and corrected by one of the Professors. 

6. Natural Philosophy. — Statics, Dynamics, Optics, Acoustics. 

7. French Language and Literature. 

8. German Language and Literature. 

THIRD YEAR'S CLASSES. 

1. Classics. — As far as possible, the most important of the higher Classics are read in 

the third year, which have not been included in the previous course. Ordinary 
books have hitherto been — parts of Demosthenes, Plato, or Thucydides, 
iEschylus or Aristophanes; sometimes of Herodotus, Sophocles, Aristotle, 
Pindar, or Polybius. In Latin, Tacitus, Cicero's Letters, and select Plays of 
Terence or Plautus, have been read. But every year, besides, those books are 
uniformly lectured on to this class, which the University of London may have 
proposed as the subjects of exammation that year for the B.A. degree. 

2. Mathematics. — ^Theory of Algebraical Equations ; Integral Calculus, with its applica- 

tion to the Rectification of Curves, the Quadrature of Curves and Curved 
Surfaces, and the Cubature of Solids; together vrith the theoretical part of 
Dynamics. 

3. History. — The History of Ancient and Modem Literature. 

4. Moral and Political Philosophy. — Inquiry into the Nature, Source, and Application of 

the idea of Moral Obligation ; with a Review of different Ethical Systems. 
Duties of Man, on the subject of Primary Natural Laws ; as the subject of 
Social Relations ; as the subject of Human Laws. (Paley.) 

5. Orations in the Common Hall. 

6. Natural Philosophy. — Mechanics ; Astronomy ; the Steam Engine. 

7. French Language and Literature. 

8. German Language and Literature. 



FEES 
IN THE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 

For the Entire Course (exclusive of French and German) £21 per Session. 

For Separate Departments, yIz. 
1. Classics. 

Greek ^ .550 per Session. 

Latin 5 5 „ 

English 2 2 

Or the whole . £10 10 
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2. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

Mathematics £8 

Natural Philosophy 3 

Or the whole . . iglO 10 

3. History, 

Ancient 2 

Modern 2 

History of Literature 2 

Or the whole ... £550 

4. Mental arul Moral Philosophy, 

Mental Philosophy 3 

Moral and Political Philosophy .... 3 
Or the whole . . £5 5 
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French Language and Literature. 

Under- Graduates and Graduates . £2 2 

Occasional Students 3 3 

German Language and Literature, 

Under- Graduates and Graduates . 2 2 

Occasional Students ... 330 



THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 



REGULATIONS RELATING TO ADMISSION. 
In order to secure, as far as possible, the respectability of the Students for the miniitiy, 
with regard to character and literary attainments, it is a rule of this Institution, • That 
no one shall be admitted as a Divinity Student, but on the reconunendation of three 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers, residing in the neighbourhood where he Uycs, who shall 
certify, that at the commencement of his course he will have attained the full age of 
sixteen ; that, on their personal examination, his moral character, natural endowments, 
and classical proficiency, are found to be such as to qualify him for becoming a Student 
for the Ministry ; and that the profession is the object of his own voluntary choice.' It 
is required that he have read, in Greekf four Books of Homer, and three Booka of the 
Cyrops^dia, or the Anabasis of Xenophon ; in Latin, four Books of Virgil, two Books 
of the Odes of Horace, and Sallust's History of the Catilinarian Conipiracy and the 
Jugurthino War. In all these he is to be examined in any part pointed out at the time, 
without previous notice. — It is also required, that, besides being thoroughly acquainted 
with the practical Rules of Arithmetic, as usually taught in Schools, he liave studied 
Algebra, as far as Simple Equations, and read the first two Books of Euclid, or of 
Lcgendre's Elements of Geometry. Students admitted from other academical institu- 
tions, in any other year than the first, will be required to have made classical proficiency. 
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proportioned to the sUnding which they wish to take. If they enter in the second year, 
their testimonials must also state, that they hare heen examined and found competently^ 
skilled in Hebrew^ and have read the Book of Genesis in the original ; if in the third 
year, the Book of Psalms. It is also required that the testimonials be in the handwriting 
of one of the subscribing Ministers. In the case of a Student who has previously 
attended the Classical and Mathematical Classes in the College, testimoniab frcm the 

Classical and Mathematical Professors, to the effect that they consider him competent 
to enter upon the first year's course, shall be sufficient, instead of the usual testimonials 
to his Classical and Mathematical attainments. 

It must be further understood, that, when Candidates are admitted as Divinity Students. 

it is under the implied obligation, on their part, that it is their bon& fide intention, and 

that of their friends, that they shall go through the full College course ; and that to 

quit the College at an earlier period, for the purpose of undertaking any congregaticnal 

charge, cannot be sanctioned by the Trustees. 

Appb'cations for the admission of Divinity Students on the foundation, must be addressed 

to one of the Secretaries at Manchester, prior to the Examination in June. 
It is requested that aU applications, relating to the occasional or permanent supply of 

Congregations by Students, may be addressed to the Theological Professor. 



The entire Course of a Divinity Student will embrace five years ; of 
which the first three will be chiefiy devoted to the Classes in the Literary 
and Scientific Department, enabling him, at the close of that period of his 
course, to take the Degree of B, A. in the University of London ; and the 
last two will be principally devoted to Theology. 



FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD YEARS. 
Hebrew Language ; and the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 



FOURTH YEAR 
1: Hebrew, Chaidee, and Stfriae Languages. 

2. Critical and Exegetkal Tkeohgtf,^!. History of the Hebrew Language. Canon of 

the Old Testament History of the Writings it contains, and of the Text. 
Critical aids requisite for the study of the Old TesUment ii. Philolog>' of 
the Old Testament. General and Special Interpretation of it 

3. Eeeletiattical History, — Principal forms and developments of the religious principle 

in the Hebrew world. History of Hebrew Monotheism. Period i From the 
origin of Christianity to the age of Co nstantine. Period ii. From the age of 
Constantine to that of Charlemagne. 

4. Pastoral Theology. — Lectures on the objects which the Student for the Christian 

Ministry ought especially to keep in view ; on the qualifications and duties of 
the Preacher, and the requisites of the Pastor ; with selections from the ser- 
mons, and illustrations from the lives of distinguished Christian Ministers. 
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FIFTH YEAR. 

1. Hebrfw and Syriac Languages. 

2. Critical and Exegetical Theology. — i. Language of the New Testament Canon of it. 

History of the Writings it contains, and of the Text. Critical aids requisite ' 

for the study of the New Testament ii. Philology of the New Testament 

General and Special Interpretation of it ^ 
•3. Ecclesiastical History. — Period iii. From the time of Charlemagne to the Reformation. 

Period iv. From the Reformation to the French Revolution. 
4. Pastoral Theology. — Continuation of the Fourth Year's Course, with Exercises in the 

Composition and Delivery of Sermons, and occasional employment in Village 

and other Preaching. 

In superintending the Pulpit Exercises of the Students, the Professor 
of Pastoral Theology is assisted by the other Professors in the Theolc^cal 
Department ; and a weekly religious service is conducted by one or more 
of the Senior Students, at which all the Divinity Students are expected 
to attend. 



The Committee oflfer their services in pointing out suitable places for 
boarding and lodging to Students who may come from a distance ; and 
they avail themselves of this opportunity of stating, that, in, houses selected 
and approved by them, th e expenses of residence need not exceed from 
€35 to £40 per Session. 



Any further particulars may he had on application to either of the 
Secretaries. 

The Session commences on the last Friday in September, and ^terminates 
the last Friday in June. 
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RULES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



1. The Association is formed for the promotion of the principles of Unitarian Christiaiuty 
at home and abroad — the support of its wonhiiH— the diffusion of biblical, theological and 
literary knowledge on topics connected with it — and the maintenance of the civil rights and 
interests of its professors. 

2. It shall be denominated " The British and Foreign Unitarian Ajsocbtlot.** 

S. It shall consist of District Associations communicating with the central hoiy and send* 
ing representatives thereto— of Congregations or Auxiliary Funds communicating in like 
manner — of individual Subscribers — and of Honorary Members. 

I. By District Associations are meant any Societies already formed, or hereafter to be 
formed in the country, (or in London, if thought advisable,) whether of Individuals or 
Congregations, for whatever particular Unitarian object, and comprising more or less 
extent according to local convenience. They may have their own funds, and particular 
class of objects to be determined by themselves ; but uniting themselves to the Associa- 
tion to the extent of appointing two Deputies, (who will in that character become Mem- 
bers of the Association and of all itA Committees.) — contributing not less than Five 
Pounds annually to the General Fund — appointing one of their officers the regular 
official Correspondent with the General Committee— communicating yearly reports to 
the General Meeting of the state of Unitarianism within their respective Iknlts — and 
generally, promoting the leading objects of the Association. — Such District Associatimu 
to be styled, according to their respective localities, " The [ ] District Associa- 
tion." 

II. Congregations or Auxiliary Funds (which may either not form part of any District 
Association, or which may in addition thereto be desirous of being more immediately 
connected with the General Association, and of contributing directly to it* ftmda,) may 
unite with, and send two representative Members to the General Public Meetings of the 
Association ; such Congregations either to make an annual contribution to the General 
Fund of not less than Three Pounds, or a collection at least once in rArte fftsam kit its 
benefit. The Officiating Ministers of such Societies to be considered, during their con- 
tinuance as such, Homermry Members of the Asaociation. 

III. The qualification of Individual Mimhers for voting and holding offices shall be 
an annual subscription of not less than one Guinea, or a life donation of not less than 
Ten Guineas. 

4. The Association shall pursue its general objects in such mode and under such divisions, 
as shall from time to time appear most advisable and shall be directed at its General Meetings. 

5. Until otherwise resolved, the following shall be considered as the leading divisions of 
its objects :— 

I. The promotion of Unitarian worship in Great Britain, by aasisting poor Cangre- 
gations, and sending out or giving assistance to Missionary Preaehers. 

II. The publication and distribution of books and tracts, controvenlal audi pimctleal— 
principally in a cheap and popular form. 

III. The pursuit of the two last- mentioned objects (as opportunity and the means of 
the Association may afford) in foreign countries, and the maintenance, in the mean time, 
of correspondence and general co-operation. 

IV. The protection and extension of the civil rights of Unitarians. 

6. For the purpose of preserving the distinct prosecution of each of the above objects, and 
for the maintenance of the funds and property that may be, or have been, invested, bequeathed, 
or contributed for any of those objects specifically, or to or for any of the Societies «hi^ may 
unite themselves to this Association, and for the purpose also of enabling indivi^nali, wha ara 
so disposed, to appropriate their subscriptions to any one of these objects hi preference to 
another, separate funds and accounts shall be opened and kept for each, besides the GeuermI 
Fund, or Account of the Association ; which separate funds shall be respectively called— 

I. The Congregational and Missionary Fund (representing, uniting, and preserving 
the Society called " The Unitarian Fund," and as such appropriating and giving validity 
to all Donations and Bequests to such Society). 

II. The Book and Tract Fund. 

III. The Foreign Fund. 

IV. The Civil Right Fund. 

7. Each Member of the Association shall be at liberty either to subscribe to the Geutrmi 
Fund of the Association, or to appropriate hii subscription or donation to any one of the 
particular Funds above designated, or to apportion it among them or any of them. 
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8. The Oenerai Fund of ISubwriptlons and Donationii not ipeciiteany appropriated by tlie 
Donon thereof, shall be divisible and applicable among the several objects of the Association, 
under the direction of its Committee. 

0. It shall be competent to the Association to receive and merge into itself any one or more 
of the Societies at present established in London, for the promotion of any particular branch 
of its objects, together with the existing list of subscribers, stoclc and property of any such 
Society; and in such event, such stock and property may be appropriated to the particular 
fund to which the same shall apply, and be preserved therewith, distinct from the General 
Fund of the Association. 

10. All persons who shall have made Donations to any of the Societies so merged in this 
Asaociation, to the amount altogether of Ten Guineas, or who shall increase their Donations to 
that amount, shall be considered as Life Subscribers of the Association after the union. 

1 1. All Members of the Asaociation, and all District and Congregational Societies united 
therewith, shall be entitled to recommend cases to the attention and assistance of the General 
Committee. 

12. A house or other appropriate offices in London shall be taken for the Committee 
Meetings, and for the permanent carrying on of the business of the Association ; at which one 
of its officers may, if thought advisable, constantly reside or attend. 

13. At the General Annual Meeting, to be held as hereafter provided, a General Com- 
mittee, consisting of nine persons. Members of the Association, shall be chosen to transact its 
general business for the ensuing year, four of whom present at any Meeting duly summoned 
shall constitute a quorum. 

14. At tach Annual General Meeting a Treasurer of the Funds of the Association shall 
also be chosen, 

15. An Honorary Secretary shall also be chosen at the same meeting for the general busi- 
ness and objecto of the Association. 

16. Such Treasurer and Secretary shall form part of the Committee by virtue of their offices. 

17. A Solicitor shall be also chosen to attend to any legal business of the Association. 

18. A JUtident Secretary shall be yearly appointed for the management and conduct of the 
ordinary business of the Association, under the direction of the Honorary SecreUry : — such 
appointment to be made by the Committee, with such salary or other allowance, or remune- 
ration out of the Funds of the Association, aa shall iVom time to time be deemed proper and 
be agreed upon. 

10. The Coromictee shall appoint such Sub- Committees for the separate eondoet of the dif- 
ferent branches of the boeiness of the Association, as may appear to them necessary and proper. 

20. Three Auditors shall be chosen at the Annual General Meeting, for the purpose of 
attditlng the Treasurer's accounts, one of whom shall not have been Auditor for tnree years 
preceding. 

21. An Annual General Meeting of the Association shall be held on the Wedntiday in 
WhiUun-week. 

22. Ob the Monday in that week a meeting ahall be held of the General Committee, 
attended by the Deputies of the District Associations, at which mee^g the Reporle of such 
District Astociations shall be received — the General Committee's Report, and any Sub-Com- 
mittees' Reports chat may be thought expedient, agreed upon— -the accounts audited — any 
subjects to be brought before the Public Meeting considered — and all other general prepartf* 
<ory bttsineis transacted. On the Wednesday morning a Sermon shall be preaobed before the 
Association by a Minister previously appointed by the Committee, and a public coUeetion 
made in aid of the Funds. Afterwards, on the same day, the General Public Meeting of the 
MenWrs of the Association (comprising the Jndimdual Suhseribert, Deputies ofDistrici As* 
soeUUione, RepreseniuHues ^ Congregatimu, and Honorary Members) shaU be held tor rtceMnf^ 
the Report or Reports, electing the officers, and transacting the general bneinest of the Anth' 
ciation. 

23. Ministers preaching the Sermons at the General Meeting shall thenceforth be con- 
sidered Honorary Members of the Association. 

24. No Sermon so preached before the Society shall be printed at the expense of the Asao- 
ciation, except upon the application of the Committee to the Preacher, on a vote at a regular 
meeting of the Committee. 

25. The Annual Report or Reports of the Commhtee shall be prhited every year upon Or 
immediate^ after the Annual Meeting, and fbrwarded to the District Associadons and Con* 
gregations for general circulation. 
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26. Every Annual MeeUng shall be held in London, but should drcnmttancetat any time 
render it advisable, it shall be in the discretion of a General Meeting or of the Committee, 
to hold any Adjourned or Special Meeting in some other principal city or town of England. 

27. The Committee shall have power at any time to call a General Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, in their discretion. Any twelve Members shall have the same power, by requisition, 
in writing, to the Secretary. 

28. The Committee shall appoint Local Treasurers and corresponding Agents in such places 
as shall appear expedient, for the promotion and regular transmission of subscripdona and 
information. 

29. The business of the Book and Tract department shall be conducted under the follow- 
ing regulations : — 

L Every Member of the Association, and all Congregations and District Societies, 
shall be entitled, on application to the Resident Secretary, to purchase the books placed 
upon its Catalogue at prices to be fixed by the Book Sub-Committee. 

IL A priced Catalogue of the Books intended for sale or distribution shall be an- 
nually provided by the Sub-Committee, under the sanction of the General Committee, 
and sent once a year to every member of the Association, and to every Country Society 
and Congregation connected with the Association. 

in. Country Book Societies are invited to send their Catalogues in like manner to the 
Resident Secretary, and to concur in arrangements for facilitating the mutual exchange 
and circulation of the Books published or held by each. 

IV. Any of the Sub- Committees shall have power, in furtherance of their particular 
objects, to make votes of Books, — such votes, if exceeding at any one time five pounds, 
to be sanctioned by the General Committee. 

V. The Life-Subscribers of the late " Unitarian Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge and the Practice of Virtue by the Distribution of Books," existing at the 
union with thb Association, and also such of the Annual Subscribers of that Society as 
shall continue their subscriptions after the union, shall, in consideration of the Stock 
brought by them to this Association, have apportioned to them as heretofore, if claimed, 
an annual allotment of Books proportioned to their subscriptions, to be nominated by 
them from the Caulogue, such apportionment and the amount thereof to be from time 
to time fixed by the Book Sub-Committee. 

VI. The Association shall be at liberty to receive fVom any persons Annual Sub- 
scriptions or Donations, in respect of which an annual apportionment of Books shall be 
made by the Sub- Committee, in the same manner as to the former Members of the 
Unitarian Book Society, under the last regulation. A Donation of ten guineas to be con- 
sidered equal to an Annual Subscription of one guinea, and so in proportion. But a 
separate list shall be kept of these Subscribers ; and they are not to be considered as 
Members of this Association in respect of any such Donations and Subscriptions for 
which they shall so take value, unless they are Members by the other qualifications of 
Subscribers, laid down in Rule 3. 

VII. The Association shall adopt and carry into effect the Trust existing as to the 
Improved Version of the New Testament, under the management of the Unitarian Book 
Society at its union, taking on itself the powers lately possessed by the Book Society 
in connexion with the Trustees. 

SO. The Committee shall have power to appoint and admit Honorary Member* in their 
discretion. 

81. All Subscriptions shall be paid in advance, and be considered as foiling due on the 
first day of January in every year. 

32. No addition to or alteration in the Rules of the Association shall be made, except at 
a (General Meeting, and after notice of the intended motion for addition or alteration, to the 
Committee at one of Its meetings preceding. 



FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE ASSOCIATION. 

Also I J, B, do hereby give and bequeath unto C. D, of and B.F.ot the 

sum of to be raised and paid out of my personal esute, upon trust, that they or ehher 

of them do pay the same to the Treasurer, for the time being, of a voluntary Society, cosn- 
monly called or known by the name of * The British and Foreign Unitarian Jtsociatim,* the 
same to be paid within months next after my decease, and to be applied to the naea 

and purposes of the aforesaid Association or Society. 



PROCEEDINGS 

OP THE * 

TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

Held in the Chapel in Essex Street, Strand, June 3, 1846. 
J. B. ESTLIN, Esq., of Bristol^ in the Chaiiu 



The Treasurer's Accounts and the Report of the Committee having been 
received and approved, 

The following Resolutions were passed : — 

That this Meeting cordially approves tlie plan of appointing a travelling 
Agent, being an educated and accomplished minister well acquainted with 
the wants and character of the Unitarian body, to visit various Churches 
and districts in the country, to preach and make extensively known the 
plan and objects of the Association, and would urge it on the Committee 
to take immediate and efficient steps by the offer of adequate remuneration 
to obtain a well-qualified individual for the office. 

That this Meeting highly approves the effort to diffuse a correct knowledge 
of Unitarian principles among the Christian brethren in the Potteries, and 
would encourage further endeavours by Lectures and the diffusion of 
Tracts, to confirm them in their adherence to Scriptural Christianity, and 
in their desire to establish Societies for Christian improvement. 

That it be referred to the Committee of the Association to consider whether 
any and what steps can be taken to secure that the Schools of the 
British and Foreign School Society shall be conducted upon the original 
fundamental and comprehensive principles of the Society without dogmatic 
teaching. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

1846. 



The attention of your Committee, during the past year, has been assiduously 
devoted to a great variety of important objects coming almost entirely under 
that class which the old and warm friends of the Association have well en- 
titled the " home " objects. But before entering upon the detail of their 
labours, it is their melancholy duty to advert in the first place to the heavy 
loss which they especially have sustained, in common with th« Unitarian 
world, by the decease of the Rev. Robert Aspland, who for so many 
years was the able, distinguished and unwearied Secretary of this Insti- 
tution. Declining health obliged him to withdraw, for the last two or three 
years, from our social meetings and from active labours, but he was with us 
in spirit to the last ; and when his mortal existence terminated with the close 
of the last year, your Committee deemed it incumbent upon them, by every 
feeling of respect and grateful recollection, to place on record their deep 
sense of his faithful and invaluable services. The following resolution was 
therefore entered upon their Minutes, and transmitted to the widow and 
eldest son, the Rev. R. B. Aspland of Dukinfield, in testimony of sympathy 
with their domestic bereavement : 

'*The Committee of this Association cannot hold their first meeting after the de- 
cease of the Rev. Robert Aspland, without placing on record their high respect for 
his memory, and their deep sense of his long and faithfUl services In the cause, for 
the promotion of which they are associated. They remember with peculiar interest 
that he devoted himself, from earliest manhood, to the candid study of rational and 
scriptural religion, and to the advancement of the civil and religious liberties of bis 
country. His presence and advice on all occasions of public importance to Protest- 
ant Dissenters, were particularly valuable from his sonmi knowledge of eonatitutional 
history, the clearness of his judgement, and the aptitude for busmeis, perfected by 
care and experience. In conformity with his convictions of Divine IVath* he was 
from its first establishment a zealous friend of the Unitarian Fund, and when this 
fund was united with two other societies to form the British and Foreign Unitaiian 
Association, it was in reliance upon Mr. Aspland's valuable aid as ue Honorary 
Secretary, that his excellent friend, Mr. Edgar Taylor, drew up the statement of its 
plans and objects. This ofifice was held by their departed friend, with slight inter- 
missions, till ill-health obliged him to withdraw from the scenes of active labour. 
As the pastor of one of our most important Christian societies, the disinterested editor 
of a truly useful periodical, first the Monthly Repository, and afterwards the Chris- 
tian Reformer, a trustee of our oldest Dissenting Institutions, Mr. Aspland's name 
is indelibly and honourably associated with the history of Presbyterian and Unita- 
rian Dissent. But when the associates of his upright labours wish to revert to the 
brightest period of his public life, they will turn to the memorable repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, as the first in that series of measures for the enlarge- 
ment of religious libert}', followed by the Dissenters' Marriage Act, and the Dis- 
senters' Chapels Act, to whose triumphant completion Mr. Aspland's talents and in- 
fluence so essentially contributed." 

Turning from this public and private loss to the general affairs of the 
Society, your Committee have the pleasure of recording several satisfactory 
proofs which have been afforded them during the past year of public sym- 
pathy with the plans and objects of the Society. Shortly after the publica- 
tion of the last Report we received from our excellent friends, the Mistet 
Yates of Liverpool, a donation of 20L, accompanied by a letter expressing 



I thtir strong sense of the importance and uB^fuJnefia of tlie Asioemtiot)* Wd 
I have been also much gmtiBed b^ a very interesting commumcauoa from 
Dr. Blest of Seeunderabad in India, contatning a subscription of BL^ and an 
addiUojial 5l, to be latd out in tlie purcbase of books and tractt for his use 
and distribution, h was particubrly gratify ing on ztccount of the favourable 
testimony tvbich it bore to tlie characters of A, Chiniab and VVillinm Ro* 
berts, son of the late Wilh^Ham Roberts at Sct:underabad ; it supplied a want 
w hich the Committee had Jong feitj namely, that of an intelligent English 
gentleman on the spot to give some account from peraoual knowledge of the 
native ctttablishments in Madras and its neigbbotirhootLf establishments upon 
which, during tiie life of the late VViJtiam Roberts, so much money wa» est* 
pendedt I>r. Bleit expresses himself as follows : — 

"TljOQgh nursed in the lap of high Calvinianii and nearly forty years in Hie ranks 
of Trinitarian is nip [ have for the last few years of my life been fully persuaded that 
the prindples of Unitanan Chrlstiaiiity are identical with the g^rand truths of reve- 
lation, hut tliough in ocaytional communication with Dr. Drummond of Dublin, to 
whose able writioga and personal attention in sending me books I am under the most 
iaiportant obligations, 1 knew but very little of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Aaaociatjon tili I witnessed its deUghtful operations in this remote part of the world. 
I am therefore desirous of becoming a member of that noble Instjlutioo, and learn- 
ing from Cbioish that you ajfe Seeretar)* to thi* Society, I have the pleasure to hand 
you the inclosed bill of exchange, 5/., which I beg you will kindly receifo as my do- 
n to the Sgciely* and appropriate the balance to the purchase of books," 
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our Committee have the pleasure of announcing the decision of the Vicc- 
Chanccdlor Wigram, in the case of Shrewsbury v, Hornby, in favour of this 
Asiociationf by which an nnnitity of 300/f, eKpirtng in IS^O, ii given by the 
will of Mr* Cookej in trust to the Treasurer of this Society, to pay 100?. per 
annum to the Devon port Congregation, and to divide the remaining fOQ/, 
l^er annum among poor Unitarian congregations. The fund has not yet been 
reiltised, but it ia fully expected that it will be in the course of a few weeks, 
as it is understood that all objections to the Decree have been removed, 

We Have received a legacy of 191. from Mrs, Mary Ann Butler j atid m 
further evidence of general sympathy wiih the plan and objects of the So* 
ctety, it may be mentioned tliat sliortly aft-er the last anniversary, applica- 
tions were received from the Sussex Unitarian Christian Association, through 
the Eev, Edward Talbot, and from the Irish Tract Society Meeting at 
Belfast, for depntationa to be etent to their anniversary meetings; but with 
these invitations your Committee w^ere unable to comply, although convinced 
that such personal visits would be most useful in extending the knowledge 
and influence of the Society* Your Honorary Secretary was engaged to 
vtttit the VVc^tof Engbnd a second time, an engagement which he fultilled in 
July lasti and he preached and attended a public meeting at Plymouth. A 
resolution was passed by the congregation at Plymouth, under the pastor*^ 
ship of lUu Rcy. W. OdgerSj pledging the congregation to give its best 
itujiport to the Associatioui and the subscriptions from that Society were in- 
crcaiied to 11/, IQs* ^d» per annum. At the same time your Secretary had 
much ci^nversation with the respected ministers and inlluential gentlemen in 
ihi' West witli regard to the foundation of *i Union of Churches and a plan 
of ministerial circuits ; and by assurance of hearty cooperation and pecuniary 
aupport from this committee, iho^c gentlemen were engaged to Ibrm wliut 
U now the v*iry useful and active Western Union, under whose auspices a 
place of worbFup ha^ been opened at Torquay in Devonshire, where divine 
service is regularly conducted. The Congregation at Cheltenham hat also 



been regularly supplied and malcrblly beneBted. Tlie Western Chriitian 
UdIou lias formally united itself to the British and Foreign Unltari&n Asio^ 
ciaiion by the annual subscription of 5L 

Your Committee deem it right also to mention, that having taken into 
consideration the subject of the debt remaiuing upon the Chapel in Little 
Portland Street, of which the Rev* Edward Tagart, the respected Secretary 
of this Association, is minister, and the efforts making by the Congregation 
to pay off the debt, it was resolved— ^' Tltut the sum of ^0^. be contributed! 
out of the funds of this Association to the above object as an expression of I 
sympathy with the congregation^ ami as a token of respect and esteem for [ 
their Pastor, whose valuable services as Honorary Secretary of this As*o* 
elation have for some years been devoted to this Society," This Kesolutioii 
having been communicaled to the couj^^regationj the folio wing letter was re- 
ceived from their Treasurer, Mr* Sheppard, in reply ; — , 

63 Brook Street, Hanover Square, 27 May, 1S45> ^t 
Dear Sir, — I am requested by the CoDgregatioa of Little Portland Street Cbipet^^^ 
to transmit to you a copy of the resolution passc?d at the Meeting on Sunday tast, 
which will explain the reasons that have induced it to decline the aasiatance so iindiy 
and 90 liberally oSered^^ The cheque which you were 10 good as to send me 1 now 
inclose. 

Believe ine^ dear Sir, yours faithfully^ 
Thomas Nornby, Esq. Thomas Surppav]!* 

Little Portland Street CbapeL 
"At a General Meeting of ^e Subscribers of the Chapel heJd on the '25th Mmjt 
1645, Samuel HidgCj Eaq.^ in the Chair. 

""Ihe resolution passed at the meeting of the General Commtltee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, on the l^th Mayj 1845, and the letter of the l^cft- 
aurerj Mr. Hornbyj to Mr. S he ppardp the Treasurer of the Chapel, inclosing a cheque 
for 50/*, having heen read to the meeting, it was resoved — 

" lliat this Congregation has received with peculiar pleasure the gratifying iieao- 
lutinn of the Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Aa&ociation tenderiog 
a handfiorae donation of 50/, towards the pay roe Dt of the debt pressing upon thii 
Chapelj and duly appreciates the kind feelings from which the resolution ha^ etna> 
nated ; but considering all the circumstaacea of their own position, end the nuime^ 
rous demands upon the funds of the Association in the country at Urge, this Con- . 
gregation would beg most respectfully and gratefully to decline an Bj^iatancc wliicl|| 
^ey feel may be more deeply needed in other quarters. 1 

(Signed) " S^MiTlL HtnuB^ Chairman,*' 

It will be remembered by the readers of our last Report, that the plan of 
deputations to the country, which was attended with io much success in the 
visits paid by members of your Committee to tbe West and North of England, 
was to be completed by the visit of the Rev. Thomas Madge and H. S* 
Preston, Esq. to Birmingham and its neighbourbooil, the Midland Coumie«. 
Your Committee have received from time to time many assnrances of syp«l 
port from that neighbourhood, but there were various circumstances brought j 
under their consideration which led them to defer to a future period the fuU 
lilment of this part of their plan. The following Resolutions in reference 10 
that subject were therefore passed by your Committee in October last :— p 
ResoSved,— U That the Committee feel it tiecesiary to postpone the ffro- 

posed deputation, 
2i That the cordial thanks of ibis Committee are due to the Rev, Hugbi 
Button and Thos. £jre Lee, Esq,, for tbe readiness which tbey havoai^ 
all limes evinced to co-operate with this Committee, and more especially 
for tbeir willingness to welcome the proposed deputation, and lo aiaitt 
in carrying out the object of their visit to Uie utmost of tbeir power. 



3. That this Committee, fiavinf^ postponed sending the proposed deputa-' 
tion in the earnest hope of obtaining on some future and early occasion 
the united support of all the societies at Birmtnghani, Irust that such 
postponement will be considered only as giving tliem a stronger cbim 
lo co-operation on the part of the Unitarians generally of that district^ 
the want of which has been so long and so deeply felt. 

At the same time, in consequence of the painful impressionB which had 
been left upon the minils of some of our supporters by the division of opinion 
manifested at the last meeting on the subject of the Maynooth Grant, and 
upon some other public grounds and considerations, yonr Commtttee came 
to the following liesolution, which they hope will be approved by this meet* 
ing, and be rtceived as a pledge of future harmony and good understanding: 
•* That this Committee deem it desirable to record the conviction forced 
upon them by recent experience^ of the inexpediency and danger of enter- 
taining questions not immediately connected with the expressly de6ned 
objects of the Society." 

Shortly ai\er the last Anniversary, your Cotnmittee took into their serious 
consideration some subjects which were suggested to them on several occa- 
sions by variolic friends, whom the Deputations had the pleasure of meeting 
in their visits to the country ; and the following points particularly engaged 
their attention. 

The employment of a Secretary ^ being a Minister, to make occasional 
missionary encursionsi and assist in the est^iblighing of new congregations, or 
reviving those already in existence ; to attend provincial meetings on behalf 
of the Association ; (o promote union and co-operation ; and generally to 
make inquiries into the state of the Unitarian cause, and report to the Com- 
mittee* 

The e li courage me nt of Associations of Ministers, or of individual Mini- 
sters, to missionarize in their respective districts, by providing or contribU' 
ting to the expense of such etlbrts. 

The more extensive printing and circulation of books and tracts, and the 
enlargement of the Society's Catdogue. 

The great difficulty in the way of accomplifihing the first of these ohjecta 
has been to find a gemlemnn with qualifications fittinf^ him for suchau offices 
and at the same time so situated as to be open to such an offer as the Com- 
mittee could make for his remuneration. Hut they have been in treaty with 
one gentleman, from whose engagement, could he have been induced to 
accept the office, highly useful and satislactory results might be anticipated. 

In partial pursuance of ihe plan, they have had tnuch aatisfaction in en^ 
gaging the Rev. Thomas Cooper, in the first Instance for six tnontbs^ as 
Minister of the Old Unitariau Society at Newcastle, and to act as a missionary 
in the Potteries in Staflordshire among the people formerly connected with 
the Methodists, but now meeting as independent societies, under the name of 
*' The Christian Brethren," chiefly through the influence of Mr. Joseph Bar- 
ker's speaking and writings. The resuk of the first engagement was such 
as to induce your Committee to renew it for a further term of six months j and 
through Mr. Cooper'a agency a very large number of Unitarian books and 
tracts have been distributed, and by very numerous assemblages of inquiring 
people the truths and evidences of simple Christianity have been heard and 
welcomed. From Mr. Cooper's reports the Committee have pleasure in 
presenting you with the following extracts. 

'* But it is to the Potteries that we must look for immediate and eitensive u^- 
fnlneai i and here a most important field present itself. The only questtea ts, how 
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to cultivate it to the beat advantage. Ever stnoe I have been m tbe ) 
I have preached every Sunday mo ruing oX Newcastle, in the afternoon at Skeltou, 
and devoted the evening to iecturing. I have alvraya preached four timed in the 
courie of the Stindays, atid occasionally five times, \\lih a very few exceptiooa, i 
lectures have been %vell attended. The laet course was delivered at Han ley, and I 
audiences were always large and attentive. It is not for me to ipeak of the i 
sion made ; I leave others to report od such matters. Altogether I have le 
forty-two titnest and preached regularly on the Sunday morning and an:erru>on» 
following are the places at which L have lectured : Newcaatle, Etruria, Longtoiij,J 
Stoke, Hanley, Tuostait Washerman. 

** There are several other places at which I might have preached and leelu 
could I have found strength and lime ; but I have done tiiy l>est, and I hope t ba^ 
not laboured in vain. Besides preach ingj I have paid as much attention to visitln 
the people as possible. On the whole, I have been very fully employed, and I < 
truly say the time has passed away in a most agreeable manner. If things retna 
aa tney were at Newcastle when I arrived in April last, a considerable impetui I 
been given to oar just and righteoua cause in the Potteries. The Christian Brethren 
and I now completely understand each other : indeed, from the first we were ablA 
and willing to co-operate heartily and pleasantty* I preached amongst them th 
first Sunday [ arrived* and continued my humble services in their places of wofBhifl 
till the last day of my engagement. In principle they are complete Unitanans, anq 
they arc now not ashamed or afraid of the name, though they prefer the title 
Christian, or Christian Brethren. Their numbers are very considerable r th* " 
scattered through the whole Pottery district, m vvell as in many of the neighb 
villages. They are objects of universal dislike to the orthodox^ by whom the^ 
everywhere spoken against. Their influence however is feared, and not A frwr 
their opponents begin to discover that it is not quite so safe as formerly to demt in ^ 
mere reproach and calumny. 

" An idea prevails that the Christian Brethren are sadly deficient In devotional 
exercises^ and even in a devotional spirit ; but this is an entire mistake^ at least US 
f ar ajs my experience goes, Tber^ arc, it is true, a few individuals amonieat them 
who do not practise public social worship* but tht^ conititute Uie ei^ception and 
not the rule. The great body are decided advocates of tinging and prayer, so tliaA 
I have never yet been in a place where I had the slightest diMcutty on tliis IicAd. 
Hiey also attend to the celebration of the Lord's Supper, and some of Ihem keep up 
their class meetings for the inculcation of practical religion, They aie anythitig bu|^l 
a mere debating people, and as their minds are quite made up as to the truth of tli^^^f 
Uaitarian doctrine, nine-tenths of them prefer practical to doctrtnal preaching. It^i 
It with a view to others, rather than themselves, t!iat lectures arc delivered, fn 
self-defence they are often obliged to take steps which, as a matter of taste ami in* 
clination, ihey would much rather avoid. 

" Mr. Fihingham either has* or will furnish you with a report of the leduraa I 
waa called upun to deliver at Conglelon, so that 1 need not say another woml apao 
thk subject. Knowing, as you do, the importance I attuch to an extensive circula- 
tion of tracts, you will be preimred to believe that I have not been inattcotive to tlila 
part of my duty. The great thing to be done is to make our views known, mud to 
undeceive the millions who for so many ages have been kept in darkness by the mii- 
named orthodox. And I know of no way so obvious, so en«y and so efl^ual aa liy 
the circulation of tracts. Lectures and sermona arc helps, and in common caaea 
may be left to prodoce their own intUiencc ; but to correct the errors of the mntti- 
tudei and to caJl their attention to what we believe to be the truth, we must do 
iomething more than preach. We want the means of carrying the Uiiilarian doc- 
trine into the mauufactory, into the houses of the rich as well as the poor, and i ~ 
you win give us plenty of tracts we shall have these means. We Iiive a rm 
population, and if they are not supplied with our pablicationi, they will fee sti| 
with those which are written to warn the masses of the people af^imit us as ic 
and enemiea of true religioti* 

" ] have also paid attention to the astablishmtnt of libraries for the um of Uit 
Sunday scliools in the different places where we have them formed^ and I have aye* ■ 
cecded in four places, viz* Tunetall, Longton, £trufi» and Stoke* I he^n by fuf^ 
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niihing t f«w books to bc?gui witb, tlie coat of whicb 1 met out of the money voted 
bjr yoor Committ^ Jbr incidental exponees^ In mentionifig the Sunday ichools, I 
cSkUnot help paying a few word,s in pr&tse of the one which Ib eetablished at Stoke* 
The number of scholars aPiouDt* to rather above 170, and the library has about 160 
volumf** The school is well looked sJtstt and it does the toperintendetit infinite 
credit The other 'schools me doing well, but they have not the same means as at 
Stoke/' 

In further reference to the condition of the Potteries, your Committee 
have had the pleasure of receiving a communication addressed to the Secre* 
tary fromMr> Henry Jones, of Cobridge in StaHbrdshiref which they cannot 
do otherwise than lay before their Subscribers in support and corroboration 
of Mr* Cooper's statements, and as a strikin*^ evidence of the interesting 
field of observation and attention which is opened to them in that neigh- 
bourhood ; — 

Cobridge, Staffordshire Potteries, May 7t 1B46* 

RfiVEaEWD Sir,'— I have l^en deputed to convey to you the accompanying reso- 
lution, passed at a Meeting of the Unitarian Congregation at Newcastle^ and In doing 
so, perhaps I tnay be allowed to state a little more in particular what are the views 
and feelings of the Unitarian a in that place in reference to the plan therein proposed. 
From the report* of Mr, Cooper you will have? gained full accounts of the " Bar- 
kenie people/' His mission amongst them haa doubtless been productive of good ; 
there are now in this district numbers whose minds are fully made up that the 
popular are not the scriptural views of religion, and who need only to have the pure 
and simple truths of Chri^^tianity presented to them in the right way to ensure their 
reception with admiration nnd love. 1 am fully persuaded that there is the material 
for the formation of a numerous MSkd respectable Unitarian Society : the present is 
an important crmia, and I cannot help at the same time feeling that on the friends 
of Unitarian Christianity a degree of responsibility rests to turn it to a right account. 
Everything will now depend upon the judidous employment of right means, for 
there is amongst this people, notvvithstanding their fancied freedom and hoasted 
liberality, no small degree of pride and prejudice, and they are sadly the slaves of 
party ; their disapproval of public worship, and adoption of the antinomian notion of 
praying only with the elect, haa operated much against them ; and their opposition to 
what tney term the hired ministry is much to be regretted, though it is not difficult 
to make large allowanc^^ for these feelings, when we consider the specimens they 
have had amongst their former connections. 1 am happy to perceive, from the in- 
tercourse I have had with them, that by a fjoiet and almost imperceptible process 
these prejudices are gradually wearing away, and it has appeared to me that nothing 
would BO much tend to remove them, as the introducing into their churches some of 
OUT ndghbourini Unitarian rainietera, who wonld present our views in such a light 
as to en^ge their affections, and who would at the same time disabuse thetr minds 
of tht' hoiTDr of being priest ^riddenj by exhibiting the true character of the Christian 
pmacher and pastor. At the expiration of Mr. Cooper's mission I suggested this 
plan^ which met at once with the hearty concurrence of the few friends who form 
the Newcastle Congrej^ation, and the resolution was then passed of which I now 
send th^ ^^PY- ^^^' liutton of Birmingham was the first to visit us the middle of 
l«al month ; ne preached three times amongst the Chrisdaa Brethren, and the result 
of his visit wai in the highest degree satisfactory. Mr. F. Howorth of Bury haa 
engaged to come on the Idth and spend four crenings wHh us t from his visit wa 
luv antic ipatiog much good : he is already known in this neighbourhood as a tem- 
perance advocate. We are desirous tbut these services should be obtained nt Icttst 
once a months but with our unasitkled resources this cannot be accomplished, as wa 
calculate the ejtpenseji of each visit to be about 2L lOs. It may be sometimes ne^ 
Cessarj^ in addition to the expenses of travelling, to have bills printe<], and in order 
too that the expenses should come within thfs sum, our range of distance is nece^- 
aarilf circumscribed, eUe might we not avail ourselves of your own services ? a visit 
from yoanclf would afford great pleasure both to the Unitarian friends and " Chris^ * 
tim Brethren." You would 1 am sure be much interested in the people and would 
do Ibisi goodf «nd you would then be enabled to forcn youf own judgeinent as tn 
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afford advice in future arr&ngemcnta. Mr. NoaJi Joaei of Derby (my brotlier) wiU 
vlait us in Jiiue ; may we hope to see you at any time subsequent to that ^ I think 
it h atiU desirable that a supply of tracts gbould be kept up ; notwith&tandiiif the 
large number already granted, a few good tracts judiciciualy circulated wiU be qC^| 
use J should a ^raot be Timde, I sbould be glad to have an opportunity of augg^tin^l 
the cbaracter of the tracts that appear to be most wanted. 

What I have written wilt, I fear, be considered an iacohereot account^ but if it is 
wiahed, I will endeavour to obtain and supply you with more particular statemeDti* 
though I am forgetting that you already have ever)' particular in the reports of Mr. 
Cooper, I shall be happy to receive a reply at your earliest convenience» »nd beg 
to remain. 

Dear sir, with great respect, very truly your*, ^h 

The Rm>* E, Ih^art, London. HaNUT Joifss. ^M 

At a Meeting of the Congregation assembled in the Unitarian Chapeij Newcattie* 
on Sunday, April 12, 1846, F, Wedgwood, Esq. in the Chair, 
It was Resolved p — ^That it b the uplmon of this Meeting that it Ls desirable to 
obtain the occasional services of neighbouring Unitarian M [uisters to do duty at 
Newcastle on the Sunday raorniog, and to preach amongst the Christian Brethren 
in the Potteries ; and that a subscription he entered into for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses attendant on this place i and that the British and Foreign Unitarmn 
Association bt? applied to for a grant in aid of this fund. 

That Mr. H. Jones he requested to make such application, and to be the corre* 
spondent in soliciting the services of Ministers. 

Subscriptions for the curreot year (commencing April 1st) — 

Mris, Morgan **».^ 5 

Mr. F. Wedgwood ., 6 o 

Mr* M. Hargreaves... ,*,... S 
Mr. Hi Jones will receive the Ministers. Signed^ F. 

Your Coimnittee have also consulted the Rev. H. Plutton orBirming 
on the same subject, since his visit to the distnct, who thus expresses ] 
selfr— 

" For a calm and unexaggerated statement of the preeent state and p^rospects of 
our cause in the Potteries, and of the sort of men and diacour^a that &re ihes^H 
wanted to carry It forward, I can recommend the Committee with confidence to Mij^H 
Henry Jones, Cobridge, near Ncwcastle-under-Lyne, who I doubt not iiirouM M^| 
gl^ to give tbem all necessary information. It was on his invitation that ( vistlxiA'(H 
the Potteries ; I was hk guest, and I waji guided solely by his statements and ad- 
vice in all that t did^ and I have every rcaaon to rejoice that I had ao cool ADd 
judicious an adviser when entering upon a field so entirely new to me/' ^h 

Upon the whole it is evident that a wide field of usefulness is opened fol^H 
an intelligent and powerful agent of our cause in the district of the Putterte^H 
if one can be found, and at any rate for the employment of such in^vtrumL'tit^l 
and such means of exertion as we can command. Your Comnuute have 
bad great pleasure in passing a resolution of thanks to Mr. Cooper for the 
leeal and fidelity with whieli he fulfilled his engagement, in which their luh* 
serihers they have no douht will cordially agree. 

Among other interesting movements which have eharaetcTized the past 
year, your Committee refer with unmixed pleasure to the establishment of a 
respectable and influential Society at Huddersfield, now under the mintiitra* 
tion of the Rev, G. Heap, formerly of Lydgate. To this Society your 
Committee have this year voted a sum of 30L on account of the thut great 
outlay in iitting up a commodious room as a Chapel for divine service, ami 
they have al«o engaged to give 25/, for three years, the Congregation agreiew 
to raiKe 75/. among themselves towards this important object* Throngii 
Mr. Hornblow^r, one of the Society, they have received aa eitpra wiafc 
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of tHntiks on the part of the Oongregation m HudderiBeld for the aid wlucti 
hM been aflTorded thenif and they cannot forbenr quoting from a private 
letter the intereating account of the Brst opening of the Chapeh It ia ad- 
dressed to the Rev, E* Kell, of Newport, Isle oi' Wiglit^ to whose *stimu- 
inting energtes and exertions the estabhshment of ilie Society at Huddersfield 
is mainly owing. 

I J uddc rafield J M o aday, 6 th Apri 1 , 

IMt IJIAK £. — I am sure you will be wishing to hear fmiu Aoma one an account 

df the opening day and the consecration of our tittle Chapel ; for why should we not 
give it this title, as it is there wii meet tti praise our great Creator, and from thence 
we hope to return with our minds elevated and purified^ more fitted for the daily 
combat of the Christian life? What a blessed consummation of our hopes' my 
heart rises in thankfulne^a still, as I think that we have at last gained our point. 

Whenever I have seen ray own children by the side of dear , and felt that we 

had no prospect of raiding a place of worship for them, I have been sick at heart, 
and fita of depreasion have mingled in my dnHy cup. It has indeed been a severe 
trial to us alh this want of spiritual food ; now I am determinedi as well as the rest 
of the circle who see the importance of this stepi to persevere, and in every possible 
way encourage and help our good Minister in the ta^k he has undertaken ; he will 
have at limes discouragements, and we will give him our help and afjvice; already 
has he felt the bigotry of the plact? ; perhaps rather prematurely he offered to teach 
or rather offered hia servicea at the mechanics, and the committee met and refused 
him# because they feared it would injure the subscriptions if known there was Uni- 
tarian iniuence m the Institution : persecution and un kindness will however only 
unite us more closely in a commoa bond. But now let me begin to say something 
of the day, which, as regarded weather, was most unpropitious.^snow and raiii ail 
day long ; happily we could have a car, a stand having been lately established : not- 
withstanding the unceasing rain our room wa£ full; a dozen perhaps of the Christian 
Brethren came, and some others doubtless from curiosity, for it was known every- 
where that we were beginning. Mr. H gave us a very suitable and simple dis^ 

course on love to God and man, after a few preliminary remarks as to why we had 
■et apart tiiis place to ourselves j his hymna too were well chosen, and the service waa 
altogether most gratifying and touched a chord in many a heart there assembled* I 
had atifled my own emotions at first, but in the second hymn J could no longer 
repress the burning tears, and grasping her hand I heard her voice too falter, and 
knew that she had difficulty to keep her place. Never, dearest E^^ — -, did I estperience 
more heartfelt joy than on this occasion i and when after service I mingled my 
thanks with hers that he had acceded to our wishes, he said very kindly, I am 
quite repaid* you will now be satisfied for ynnrselves and your children, and I am 
happier in knowing that your best wishes are gratified. In the evening we had a 
beautiful sermon from Mr. Wick steed, on the necessity man had always felt for a 
religion, and showed how in all times and amongst all people man's spiritual wants 
were deeply felt ^ then he gave us a beautiful quotation from Channing, and theop 
without the slightest tone of uncharitabteaess, he addressed those whom he sup^ 
poaed came from curiosity to know what tliis doctrine waa, so much spoken a^nsl i 
he told them what Unitarianism was, aad how Unitarians regarded the nopular 
CT«eda, winding up beautifully by eiihortiog us to fight the good fight of faith and to 
persevere in our work, and recommending our pastor to all our sympathy and to do 
aU in the spirit of christian love and tolerance. 

A, p . 

Clare Hill, Huddersfield, Monday, April 6th* 
DaAREtT E. — KnowiDg how deeply you are interested in our movements here, 
I cannot forbear sending you a few Unes of the day that will long he remembered 
with the deepest interest by all our little band ; it was a day of intense feeling and 
heartfelt gratitude and rejoicing that at length we had a place wherein to assemble 
and unite in public adoration, and I trust drink in living waters from the fountain 
of truth. I felt the ooly temporiil wish I had ungratifieil was then accomplisbeil ; 
and when for the first time I heard our good pastor address us from his pulpit 
and saw all the little arrangements completed, I felt it was no dream but a blessed 
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reality, that now the Icmged-for object waa attamed^ and a feeling of nolemji deter* 
mtnation and reaponaibllity and mteuae thankfalaefts poaacised my bouX, >iluch I 

pray may not be soon dispelled* Mr, H apoke a f«w words previous to ^ifiof^ 

out the^first hymn^ wbicti was *' Ye natioos round, &c»,*' which were very appro ^ 
priate* and indeed the whok service was full of earnestness, feeling and mo 
nppropriate; his lent was " Hear, O Israel/' to the middle of 30th verse i he 9p 
of our views of God as cnnobtiog and qlcvating, without contrasting them Atroiigl] 
with those who differ ; the same of our views of ChrUt, and v^'oiitid up with a bean 
tiful extract from Chan nine's sermon at the dedication of tlie tecond coog 
chtirch at New York, beginning wjth " We have erected this church junidflt our 
homes as a reniembrancer of Gud," and a heaulLful eonclitBiun it formrd to hit 
ear oeatj excellent and appropriate discourse. We had the room nearly fuU^ thoiiffh 
Ibe morning or rather day was about one of the most iOiJciaff» both under foot iod 
over h^^ad* that we have hud since Christmas ; the si&ow that mid fallen cotiaiilembiy 
the previous day was lueltingi while it poured down m torrents witliout intermiMioii 
all day, and is &o at this present moment. We expeeted many persons from Hahfai, 
Leeds, Lydgate, and at each of the three houses provided accordingly^ but of ootirst 
only fe^^' came to tlie Chapel, eitcept an omnibus full from Ualifai^ who alt had 
friends in the town. Mr. Wicksteed was to preach for us m the eveniugp but waa 
obliged to supply his own pulpit ia the morning;, one of the Mr* B^— '• dfovt 
him over iti a open gig> and he came in al>out five o'clock after a terrible drive ra 
the rain. Our room, which will hold about 150, was crammed in th« cvemtngf wr 
had borrowed forms besides our ow n, but the aisle up the centre of tb« roma wAmo 
contained ^tanders. Hm text was from Jude^ ch. i. ver. 3, on the duty of coo- 
tending for the faith. 

Another interesting effbrt lias been made at Southamptofi, where a smaJl 
btit sEcalous society oxists, and a room has recently been opened for Unitarian 
worKliip, the cKpensc of which » \5l. a year, your Committee has guaranteed* 
The Keverend Edwin Chapman of Guildford commenced the •ervlces ami 
has heeo engaged in delivering a course of lectures illustrative of UniiAriaii 
Chmtiiintty, He has favoured lis with the fulUftwing obaerrations on llii 
condition and prospects of this movement at Southampton. 

'* I was at Southampton on fnur SucidaySf hut waa not able to spend the period be^ 
tweeo my two Suildays io that town as I should have liked to do, so that I am the 
les5 able to form an uplaion of the place as a Uaitarian statioii* Hi Is I can vty, 
that the few Unitar ians there appear to me to be zealous, united^ perMVeriag and 
devout. They have felt the pnvalion of worship in which Ihey can hjcastily Join* 
and therefore pri^e it the more, now that it is restored to tijem* I believe tkrtv U 
the nucleus of a congregation animated by a rrgbt spirit. Viom wluLt 1 lettmed in 
conversation, the popalatioo of the town affords large opportunitiet fur eiettioft ^ul 
good prospects of succcbs to a missionary of 'Trath* Freedom, Charily '^to <mm 
who shall preach our f^itlv more in its positive relation to all the be»t iulereala «f Im- 
manity than in its opposition to popular errors. There are nunibeni of the taofi 
refpectahie mechanics and amail tradesmen who want a form of religion on wli 
they may lay rigorous hold, and satisfy their minds, tired of the hard logical arra 
of doctrines called orthodox, but which revolt their d^p^seated ^eeliuga of piei| 
and their high conceptions of the AlhGood, 

" I am repeating what I heard, for 1 had no opportuaitifs of oheenaliaa ; but I 
have no reason to doubt the accuracy of the views laid befure me. They appear tfn 
be founded on a large knowiedge of Southampton, oud to he guided by an esroetl 
desire to know the truth for the sake of knowing how to be u^sefuL 

**Mf IvpRMIon is, that no great sudden adva^ee will be made qt Southeatp tt ni^ 
bit'thct a contititted^ steady and jndictons etfort should be made there, Agidiu I 
would remark, M 1 have done m a former com municationp that there ia a popQlailHi 
of between 30,00IJ aud 40,D00." 

Your Com m it tee have als^o been much interested in the nobU ellbrt malt 
hy Captain GiSbrd and hi*; sister to establish mi UuicariaQ Society at Sa^ 
Hellei iu Jersey. Tbey have p^id the Reverend Hugh Hutt^to'^ «ii4 th» 
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Hev. B. MariJon's tTaTellmg i^xpenses to the Channel Islands as Agffils 

and M issbnaries in your cause. They are happy to ai^nounce that Captain 
Oiffordf afler encountering a host of untoward circumstances and pahifu! 
disappointments on the psirt of his first cuadjutors, has obtained entire and 
sole possession of the Chapel « which has been opened for divine worship on 
Unitarian prineiplea; and they beg to take the account of lite Uev* 
Tliamaa Cromwell, the last viaJlor and preacher of our fDith at Saint Belter, 
a« giving a faithful aud conscientious iiictnre of the state and prospects of 
the infant cbiirch. 

14 Albion Terrace, Canonbury» May 15, 1845* 

Mv DHAft SiBt — Though, from circumst&nces into which I need not enter, my re- 
port of my late visit to tlie Chaaat I Islandii must wear at moat a seioi-official ehn- 
racterj I d^m it right that, an tbe organ of the Britii^h and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciatioiv you sbould rtceivt; some account of proce^dinga having for their first object 
to promote the Unitaivan cause. Arriving io Jersey, 1 found the Chapel closed, the 
tease of which was so Lately purchased by the excellent Captain Giffard of the Royal 
Navy, who hoped to estahtish therein the pure worship of the One God, A aeries 
of moat untoward events — for nothing connected with wbidi the Captain wasblame^ 
able, unlesa it were for too readily repoaing coiiiad€ncc in the integrity of eome parties 
and tbe discretion of others — has produced this much-to-be^deplored result. The 
le^ di^culties arising out of tiie undertaking at its otitael m% biiwevor. it it lioped^ 
OD the (>oint of being surmounted : and as Captain Qilbrd and hit wk/tm^ Mist Ju- 
liana Gilford, are witling to contribute between them SOU* per annum'— SOl. towarda 
the salary of a Minister, and $0L for Chapel-rent aad expenses attending the celebra- 
tion of divine worahip— I do trust that the chief wish of these worthy persons' 
hearts will not be frustrated, but that a minister will be settled in Jersey, the addi« 
tioaai yearly sum required far whose support will be isupplied t>oiu some other 
aoorees* I cannot but thiak that a resident population of 15,000 Eritbh, with the 
tefnporar^* iniu^ of Unitarian families throughout the year, would furnish a sufficient 
eongregalioo* if aanitable Minister were located there. The Chapel itself is a neat 
and appropriate bnilduig, capable of seating 250 peraonst and is by no means ill* 
situated: it has an organ* gas- lights, ^c, ^vith ground attaehefl on which a Sunday^ 
school might be eaaily erected. With reference to which last particular^ I may notice 
that Captain and Miss Giffbrd, aJthougb no worship h now perfortned in the build* 
ing, come regularly to town on the Sabbath morniagSj from their residence nearly 
three miles distant^ in order to instruct a smali namber of Sunday -scholars, who were 
much more numerous daring the time of the services, and would be so again, ther^ 
CASi be no doubts if they were resumed. Aad though the con^gation which com^ 
menced here is now nearly broken up by tbe closing of their place of worship — some 
having taktn seats elsewhere, and others having left the island— I do not hcittate 
to express my opimon that there is SifieUl for tlDitariani^tn in Jersey, which would 
bear fruit on being prudently cultivated. Although, at the live services for which 
the Chapet, while I was there, was re*opened, I was cautioned not to expect so many 
as a dozen hearers, the actual numbers ranged from about thirty (reckoning adults 
only) on the first occasion, to exceeding fifty on the last : and I have been mformed 
by Captain Gitford since my return, that marty came on the Sunday alter I quitted, 
and eijiressed much regret at finding the worship once more suspended. I leel bmind 
to add, that though, by advice of my esteemed friend and predeeeator (as VisitLag 
Mini&ter) in the island^ the Rev. B^ Mardou, I delivered gratuitously, in a public 
room in the town, on weekday cvenLngs, my three lectures on '* British Aatvrjuilies," 
which areiiccompanied by numerous drawings, to audiences increasing from seventy 
or eighty to nearly 200 persons^ I have no reason to think that the attendance upon 
those lectures contributed, unless in a irery slight degr^, to swell that upon the 
Chapel senrjces. 

The position of Unitarian ism in Guernsey is different in several respects to that 
just described^ yet was not to myself less interesting. There, as you are. I tiditve, 
aware, a Little band of worshipers upon our principles meets on Simdays in a school- 
room in AUeJt Street^ St» Peter's Port^ beiougijig to Mr, W. Randaili who ordiniu-iJy 
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conducts the services* The wbole congrcgatioiit I was given to understiiiid, neldom 

doubles the number of the rather large family of this exemplary maa, wha is te* 
spected by all ranks and eluMse^ of hh fellow- townsmen. Ttie chief reboot for m 
small an attendance appear lo be that Mr. Randall, being engaged in irade^ cana 
give the requisite time to his preparations for tho^e sabbath daties h^ has imp 
upon himself, and that, on the ground of his bein^ a laymaHj Unitarian famili^ 
the neighbourhood absent themselves. The J ast- mentioned personal beyond a Jopblj 
would attend the services of a regnlar minister, and more especially if he oificiati " 
in a ckapoL And, unquestionably, it ia exceedingly desirable that a minister 
chapel be provided for this station — how, at present, is the point of diMcuLty. Yfi 
many circumstances of encouragement exist here, A be^innim/ has been in opemtio 
for a number of years, through the persevering and most praise worthj* exertionB < 
the brethren who meet in Allez Street ; and it is one favourable consequence of the 
exertions^ and of the high moral character of those most promineniiy engaged i 
them, that Unitarian ism is better known and apj^reciated at St. Peter's Port than 14 
numerous places ver^' similarly situated in other respects. These facts, perbap^j 
best explain that of the rapidly auf^enting number of the hearers of the three T 
courses I delivered in the school-room in AUez Street* Ttie first, on a week^dad 
eveningp was listened to with marked attention by about HfU' persons ; the aecmad 
on the following Sunday morning, by not less than seventy ; the third, on the eve 
ing of the same day, by at least 100 within the room^ besides auditors in the yestibuk 
and outside the door. I am led to conclude, therefore, that Unitarian ism wotih 
fiouriih in Guernsey, if only the ordinary means for its establishment were pro- 
vided ; and I need hardly speak of such a consummation as devoutly to be wished 
by all who desire the spread of pure Christ ianity^ 

I remain, my dear Sir, moat aincerely youn^ 
R^. E. Ihgart, Thomas CwLt^u^whL* 

S^m^lctTy to the Briihh and Foreign Unitarian jistomatiottt ^e* 

Desidcs lliese grants, your Committee have voted 40/*, In adtlition to it^^ 
given in a previous year, to ibe Congregation* at Yarmouth for the compleUo 
of their Chape) and to free it from debt, Tliey feel that so large a sum foi 
one Society is very disproportionate to the entire amount at their disposal 
but they were particularly anxious to prevent, in iliis case, thone appeals to 
individuals which in the metropolis were becoming far too numerous and in* 
convenient. Your Committee voted SQi.^ conditional Ivt Jn the firit instance, 
to the Society at Glasgow, now under the pastoral care of the Rev, W, Boit^ 
cber, which they afterwards increased to 5QL, with a view to assist elHcit^ntlj 
in paying ofT the debt. They have also granted 5/„ on application of tli 
Hev, C. Wicksteed, to assist in the support of the worthy Unitarian teacher 
of Padibam, Messrs, Pollard and Robinson \ 5i, towards repair of the' 
Chapel at Framltnghamt under the pastoral care of Rev. Mr, Nutter 1 10/, 
towards the support of the Congregation at Billingshurst, on appUcauon of 
the Rev, E. Chapman; 10/. to the Congregation iit Chesterfield toward dm 
expenses of a new school-room ; 23L towards the rebuilding of the Cha]j 
at Swansea, under the care of the Rev, Mr» Brock ; 10^. towards ihc repai 
of Chape) at Trowbridge, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Martin \ 10 L to- 
wards the iuppori of a minister at Poole; 10/. towards the expenses of 
course of lectures at Yarmouth ; 20/, to Lynu, on condition that the fid^ 
sum for liquidating the debt be raised, a condition since complied whl 
20L towards the support of an approved minister at Battle; 5L lo^arilt the 
expense of a gallery at Newington Green Chapel ; 5/, to Mr* 8quir^ of 
Lympston in Devonsliiret for hb exertions in that neighbaurhood« «s ad*- 
vised by Mr, L. Ycate* of Collumpton ; 5/, to the Rev, John Ch:ippeli 
of Yaxley, accompanied with recommtndalions to him to incjtrire ioto the 
state of the Trust connected with In^ Chapel ; 10/. to the care of Mr* lienrr 
Jones of Cobridge, Staffordsltire, towards the expenses of mlnisCerB to lecum 
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ja the Potterjes l ^5L to tlie Congregatiai] at Montreal; 10^. to the Cojagre- 
gation at Aberdeen. 

With some extracts from the letters of Mn Cordner and Mr. Hedge of 
Montreal, and Mr» Patterson of Aberdeen, your Committee would conclude 
this portion of their report. 

Montreal I 26 th Januarjr, Idi5. 

Dear Siji, — -At the Annual Meeting of the Christian Unitarittn Society of Mon- 
treat, held on Ihe S9th uk., th^ fuLluvving reaolution waa passed unanimous) v ; — 

Resolved ^*'^ That the thanks of this meeting be given to the BfitUh and Foreign 
Unitamn Association for its very liberal contribution to this Society of 50/. sterlmg." 

1 take the further liberty of observing, that our Society is steadily on the increase ; 
and could we but oljtaln a &uflicient sum to sweep off the debt that ta gtill hangmg 
upon us. our prospects would be most cncouragijig. We sincerely hope and trust 
that our friends in England will follow the generous example set theni by Ihosc iu 
the United States, and relieve us from this burdt'n. It will aid the cause of liberal 
Christianity in Canada greatly to free this Society from debt, that we may be tUe 
better enahied to render efficient aid to destitute parts of the country, wln?n we shall 
be called upon^ aa we doubtless shall be before long, to assist in rajsiog up new so- 
cieties and in building churchesj or in supporting missionaries. Indeed, in the cai»e 
of Toronto^ had it not been that some members of our Society promised to assist 
them to die extent of 1 OOL^ our friends there would hardly have felt warranted to 
have &cnt their minister to the United States on a collecting tour to raise means to 
purchase the chapel of which they had the offer. It was the promise of a^'tstanct 
from us which gave them encouragement to solicit aid from our brethren in the 
neighbouring States. And a fair degree of success attended the efforts of their 
Pastor. He obtained ojssurances of aesistancej and^ probably. In the course of this 
year, what with the 100/, from us, the Toronto people will receive a sufficient sura 
to* pay for the chapel they now meet in. The prospects of that Society are en- 
couraging. The Rev, Mr, Adam continues to give much satisfaction. The usual 
attendance upon the sabbath is between fifty and seventy. The Rev, Mr, Adam id 
now engaged in delivering a course of doctrinal lectures, and the attendance upon 
these is rather more than double their usual number. We sincerely trust that the 
Toronto Society will soon get a firm foothold ; and in a few years they will bf come 
strong enough to lend a helping hand to originate other societies^ and thus the good 
seed will gradually spread throughout the province. Montreal, however, will be 
the centre of operations In Canada ; aad you will at once perceive how important it 
is that we should be freed from all encumbrances — that our efforts should not be 
paralysed, as it were, by debt» I think 1 may with perfect safety add, that every 
shilling contributed to our aid, by our friends in Great Britain and Ireland, vrill be 
considered in the light of a loan to be returned, or rather to be expended in pro- 
moting the cause of liberal Christianity m this distant apj>endage of Her Majestjr'g 
dominions. The fact is, our little church has cost us about 500/, more than origin- 
ally contemplated* The whole cost of building and land is somiathiog leas than 3000/, 
It will be but verj^ little less when we get it inclosedi which must be done» but which 
we cannot now do for want of funds* We are Uappy to have it in our power to say 
that we have now a church respectable in appearance, and comfortable in accommo- 
dation, w*here we have the roeans of admitting all to a seat who have a desire to 
hear our views expressed, or a wbh to be witness to our simple mode of worship. 
And many there are who come for these purposes, and go away surprised that they 
are not strengthened in their prcfHisseasions against u?. They find no harmony be-* 
tween what they hear m our church and what they hear out of our church— between 
what our minister says in the church, and what is said of our minister and of our- 
selves out of church. They find great clashing in the statements made by those 
inimical to our faith, with the fuels appertaining to our belief. Thus it ever has 
been, and ever will be, so long as sectarianism ia made to hold the place of Chnati- 
onity, and the great body of the people are made to see with other eyes than thetr 
own* We have good reason to believe that there are many Unitarians in Canada 
who have not given expression to their religious views since coming into the coaatry, 
because they find themselves surrounded by those who have no sympathy In their 
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belief. Accidental circumBtances are bringing such to our knowledge now and then. 
Wherever we can learn of any friendly to our views, we invariably supply them with 
tracts and numbers of our ' Bible Christian/ which little paper, we think« is doing 
much good. We are sadly in want of tracts, particularly those of a doctrinal nature ; 
and should be exceedingly happy to receive from your Association as many as you 
could send us for circulation. With the warmest thanks for the lively interest your 
Association has continued to manifest towards our little Society from its first forma- 
tion, 

I remain, yours iraly. 
Rev, E, Tagart. William Hbdob, 

Secretary to the Christian Unitarian Society qf Mcmtreid. 

Montreal, 28th August, 1845. 
I am happy to inform you that a very propitious commencement has been made 
towards the formation of a Unitarian Congregation in Toronto, Upper C^ff*^^- 
Early in the last month I went up there (about 400 miles from this city) and 
preached title first discourse to an audience collected by public notice in the news- 
papers : I requested a meeting on the Wednesday evening following of such persons 
as felt interested in the formation of a Unitarian Society, and found ih^t fifteen per- 
sons attended for that purpose, who passed resolutions to form a Society, and opened 
a subscription list to meet current expenses. This I regarded as a very good nacleos 
around which a gathering might be made. I preached a second sabbath also, and 
requested a meeting immediately after the evening service, as I had to leave for Mon- 
treal next morning. At that meeting I urged on them the great importance of acting 
and sustaining the commencement just made. The people, who were gathered firom 
all parts, England, Scotland and Ireland, seemed very much in earnest, and the conse- 
quence has been that they have rented a church which they hope to be able to pur- 
chase by the assistance of friends abroad, and have kept up meetings ever since. And 
not only so, but by a great struggle and effort they have secured the services of a man 
of great experience as their pastor, I mean the Rev. Mr. Adam, formerly of Calcutta. 
This is a great step. He suits their circumstances precisely. None of the people are 
wealthy. They are principally mechanics, and not very numerous, as I have already 
intimated ; yet they bind themselves to raise 100/. per year within their own boiuub» 
five of them engaging to subscribe 10/. each per year for two years. They most of 
course look abroad for some farther assistance for the minister's lalary and current 
expenses, and I think their effort should be sustained. Persons residing in the " old 
country" can hardly form a just idea of the endeavours Uiat are made in this country 
by all parties to plant their churches in all places of importance. Toipnto is the 
capital city of Upper Canada, and may in a httle time influence some other place in 
that region, just as Montreal has had an influence on it, and has been the meant of 
calling the present incipient Society into existence. I must not be considered at 
drawn away by any undue partialities for my present sphere of labour, when I tay 
that I g^ow more and more convinced of the necessity and importance of tustainiag 
every effort to plant liberal Christianity in this new and rapidly rising countiy. 
When I perceive, as I sometimes do, in the correspondence of the 'Inquirer' moatly, 
persons doubting the utility of the Unitarian Association, questioning the pronriety 
of aiding this effort or that, giving their opinion very gravely that Montreal and tain 
" places abroad" might very well be left alone, 1 can hardly avoid a sigh at the 
narrowness of their range of usefulness, and wishing them here beside me in this 
busy capital of Canada for a while. I have yet to learn that physical barriers should 
interfere with Christian sympathy ; most assuredly the Christianity which Chrkt 
taught looks above and beyond such things altogether. 

We are still progressing a little in this city — the Society b steadily on the fai- 
crease. Our little paper, the ' Bible Christian,' is still finding its way to brethren 
in the faith "scattered abroad" throughout Canada, and keeping alive their sym- 
pathies for what we believe the great doctrines of Christianity. Hoping to heir 
from you as soon as convenient concerning the main inquiry stated in this oorama- 
nicatioo, believe me, dear sir, very sincerely yours in the bonds of Christian tmtk 
and love, 

John Cordkuu 
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3 Dinburn Termce, 6th May* 184^, 
R»v»ltRlfB Sir,— I take the liberty of cod of mg a MottroHal from the Chriatian 
Unitarian Congregation hen?, addressed to the Britiah aod Foreign UDitariaxi Asso* 
elattoii, which I rcspoctfijlly submit to ynar con d deration ; and earnestly beg that 
jtm will direct that it may be laid before the ap^iroaching Annual Meeting, and that 
tt may obtain your advocacy if approved of. 

I have been requested to eipresa the gmtefa! thanki of the congregatbn for your 
recent Isindoesa in replying so readily to the appHcatmti made to you through Mr. 
Adam, their secretary, relative to filling up the office of Pastor. The congregation 
sincerely regret that the Rev, J, H. Hope has resolved to leave them. The utmost 
harmony hajs premiled during the last five yeara between people and pastor, and the 
iole cau$e of separation arises from the poverty of our merabera generally* not 
enaHiug the Commrttee to advance the salary. 

Pardon, Reverend Sit, my entmng bo largely into this matter. It is deeply in- 
teresting to me as an individual. Under severe family afliiction I have experienced 
the eonsoTationa of Unitarian Christianity, and I am sure I address one who will 
not be Indifferent to the wants of his fellow* believers in this remote quarter of the 
island* 

I am, most reapectfully. Reverend Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Th4* Rev. E. Tagari, J, A. Patkrson, Ibwier. 

/Ton, S^crtfary B, tind F. Uniinrian jiMMoeittHon, 

" George Street Chapel, Aberdeen, 3rd May, IS46, 
" Unto the Membera of the British aad Foreign Unitarian Ai^ociation in nAnntml 

Meeting assembled: The Memorial and Ft'tition of the Members of the Aberdccii 

Chriatian Uuitarinn Congregation of George Street Chapel, 

'* Respectfully sheweth, — That your Memorialists are again constrained by circum- 
stances to present themselves as petitioners for a continuation of the fostering and 
friendJy aid of tht? British and Foreign Unkariafi Association, which they have et- 
pcrienced so beneficially hitherto, and for which the\' wt#uld express their sincere 
gratilude. 

'' To remove unfavourable impr«MLona that might arise there from, and to justify or 
e:KCiise, in some measure, the recur reoce of thi^ application, the Memorial iats will* 
as brkJly as pO¥«ibie, bring under your notice a few fucta in reference to tbeir pre- 
set position, to which they would earnestly solicit tile attention of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

" Jn the present changing scene nothing can be permanent. The Memorialists are 
ccperienciog this universal truth, by changes oecniTing within its own body. They 
lutre lately loat, by emigration to foreign climea^ lereral s^teady members ; they hate 
alao tlw prospect of losing one of their founders aad a generoua contributor, Mr. 
Jobti Proctor, who is about to leave for Leeds, So that besides the diminutiou of 
nupib«r, there will be a loaa of revenue of at leiist lil, to l^L There will only now 
he fo^r members whose means enable them to act liberally, acd who will contribute 
32/. ; the remaining members being tradesmen in humble Life, most of them mar- 
ried, whose contributions are at an avemge from 6s. to 7^* Srf* annuallv each, 

"Another peculiarh"* grievous occurrence is about to overtake us, in the retirement 
(from the othce of pastor) of our respected minister, the Rev. J, H. Hope, who will 
leftve Q» alwut the end of this present month, mainly occasioned, we believe^ bv <KBr 
inability tu raiae hia talary above 70/. per annum, which without incurriof difat w» 
could nt>t do, and defray tUe other nec^^sary aod unavoidable expenses of feu-datyi 
light, insurance, precentor, beadle, &c., amounting to about 30f. 

*' Thus your M cmorialiats arc? placed in a trying position* Cast down they may be, 
but are not overcome. iTiey humbly relv on Divine Providence that tlicy shall be 
enabled to keep together as a congregation, to stand up boldly iipdefeace of pun 
Chriatianity, and to aitsert the ' troth as it is in Jesus.' oa they have struggled for 
Iburteeo yeora past to do, successfully, and creditably to themselves, notwithstanding 
nwny untonmrd events that have come to pass. 

" At this moment your Memorialists are in correspondence with the Reiv. Mr* 
Cochrane, presently at Wbbeach, whom they have invited to become a candidate. 
And whose consent they hate obtained. If he should consent to undertake the pa«* 
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toml officfi your Memorialista earnestly entreat the Britisli and Foreign Unitarian 
Association to view their position with sympathy^ and to lend tbelraidafberetofore, 
which would be nioHt seasonably done at the present time, 

" Your Memorialists observe with great delight the very general eRbrts making at 
present throughout England to form unions for the pnrpo&e of aidmg weak congre- 
gatlops, and ealhog forth greater energies in promulgating the - truth as it h In 
Jesus-' aUo in appointing Misalonariei to enter into the recesses of the rolaerable 
and neglected « and raise their minds from despair to a better hope. 

" Your Memorialists admire and revere those truly good and great-minded men whu 
are taking the lead in these works of Christian charily and philanthropy ; and 
would humbly hope that their exertions may not be eonfined to the tnare favoured 
provinces of the ^uth, hut that this northern region may ohtaln their favourable 
regard at a period not remotep where notwithstanding the influence of a natnp&nt 
sickening Calvinism, there prevails a strong under- current of miud in search of a 
purer Christianity* 

** Signed iu name and by appointment of the Aberdeen Chrisiian Unitanan Con-, 
grtgation> in Annual Meeting assembkd, this 3rd day of May« 1646, 

"J, A, Pate a sow, Ch&imumt** 

In the midst of these congregational objects the Book and Tract depar 
ment of the Association lias been the subject of mucti anxious consideration. 
Your Committee have from lime to time reviewed the slate of the Catalogyr, 
with a view to meet the wishes on the one hand of those who desired a larger 
choice of valuable works, such as may be considered lo represent more ade* 
quately Unitarian literature, at)tl on the other^ of those who desired a larger 
supply of small ami cheap tracts for extensive distribution* They regret 
that they cannot enter into the scbeme of making their Catalogue professedly 
a medium of communicating to the public the choicest publicalious ot'UnitOp 
rian theology. They cannot abandon the old and original plan of the Book 
Society^ VIA- to keep in prijit such works of approved chitracter as speeiall^H 
require their aid, of which the Society has atmosi exclusive possession^ anj^| 
to add to these such other works as suit their purpose and the wants of thcf^^ 
Bubscribera, portions of the stock being supplied to ihem upon terais advan- 
tageous to the authors. The Society should not be looked upon merely at 
an instrument for supplying the shelves of those who have librarjes at borne 
aad who can obtain readily, through the booksellers, work^ accordant wkb their 
taste« It Is rather a charitable institution for tlic diffusion of the knowledge 
of Unitarian Christianity by the (listribution of works in defence and iUusera« 
tion of it« With this view of its character and purposes, your Committee 
fell in with the suggestions of some friends in the Norths eommunrcat 
through the Rev. C, Wicks teed of Leeds — viz. to print a series of iraci 
which could be supplied at an exceedingly cheap rate, of which llie serii 
published by the American Association was held forth as a model* la coi 
ibrmity with this suggestion they have printed at Mr. Barker's press 50 1 
of Clarke's Answer to the quesiion» Why are you a Christian; 2000 of Ai 
ton's Religious Opinions of Newton, Locke and Mihon j 2000 of Carpentei 
Sermon on the Benefirial Tendency of Uniiarianisni ; ^OOt) of Locke's Essaj 
on the Understanding of St. Pauls Epistles. By printing large numbers 
auch tracts they hoped to supply district and country societies. A cor 
apondedoe with, their secretaries has been o|K*nedi but with the exception 
a very trifling order from the West of Enghmd, your Committee regret 
say that they have met with no encouragement lo proceed with the plan* 
appears to your Committee eomparatively easy to print and render cheap, 
works of a truly instructive and liberal character in religion ; but it does not 
follow that they will he sought for, studied and bought^ Your Committi 
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cmt only call upon their subscribera and friends io aid them as mucb as pos* 
sible in encouraging the perusal of thetii^ by all ihe means in ilieir power, 
placing them according to fheir opportunities in the hands in which they 
will be uaeftalp and fostering a taste for solid information and inquiry. The 
following are the grants of books and tracts which have been made during 
the past year: — The Hev. 1\ Cooper, for distribution among the local 
preachers and Christian brethren in the Potteries^ during the first six months, 
6f- 6*. To tlic same gentleman, 1000 smaJler tracts, value 51. ; also twelve 
copies of Worcester's Atoning Sacrifice, and a subsequent vote of 11,000 
tracts. To Mr* Glover, of Stoke- upon-Trent^ on the recommendation of 
Mr* Cooper, and as know^n to Mr, G* S. Ken rick, SL worth. To the care of 
Mr» Henry Jones, tor the use of nuniiiters visiting Newcastle and its neigh- 
bourhood, the Potteries, for the purpose of lecturing, 5^, ; making a total of 
30/» worth for that distrift* A small grant to Rev, T, Gilbert^ of Ditchling, 
on the recomrnentlatlon of the ReVp S, Wood, To Mr Kovas, of Transyl- 
vama, the Hev. W. Turner's Lives of Eminent Unitarians ; and a series of 
Association Reports, with oilier volumes, to the care of John Paget, Esq., 
ns ailvised by the Hev* John Kcnrick of York. To the Rev* B. Mardon, for 
distribution at Jersey, \L £ s, d. 

Mr. Harwood of Collumpton .,,..*,*....,,,,,....,,. 3 

Ditto, for Tract Society nt Honiton .•,»..,•, 3 

Rev. W. J, Odgers, on account of subscription at Plymouth *1 

Ditto, for tlistribution at Torquay »>«*.«...*,..., 5 

Rev. R. B, Aspiand of Dukinfield 10 

Mr, Cowell of Canterbury^ 5L for distribution during the delivery of 
lectures by Mr. Clarke. 

Dr, Bateman, for distribution at the stations of the London Domestic 
Mission Society, and during the tielivery of lectures in Milton Street, 4/, Bim 
mxh an atlditional grant to Messrs.. Philp and V idler, the missionaries. 

To Rev. Edward I'albot of Tenterden, on the receipt of an order for traett 
and an application for a grant, ^L 

To Mr, Hedge of Montreal, books and tracts for the formation of an 
Unitarian Congregational Library and distribution in Canada, 20/. To Mr* 
Hale of Calne, 5/. worth. Tcj Rev, J. Taplin, J200 copies of the Hundred 
Scriptural Arguments for Unitarian Christianity, 

In addition to the smaller tracts printed by Mr, Barker, your Committee 
deemed it advisable to print the last year's Report in a somewhat cheaper 
form, and to circulate it more largely among our body. By the kindness 
of Henry Dowson, Esq. of Gelds tone, in Norfolk, they have received a 
present of fifty-eight copies of the sermons of the Rev, P. Houghton, with a 
sketch of his character and life, by the Rev. J. G, Robberds, in two vo- 
lumes Svo; and 180 copies of a volume of prayers; these your Committee 
will be happy to distribute among the ministers aitsoeiated with them in 
irarious labours whose names appear among the list of subscribers. 

By the Rev, Noah Jones of Derby, they have been presented with 150 
copies of his Sermon on the death of Joseph Strutt, Esq* 

They have exchanged a number of their own books and tracts for an equal 
value of copies of the late Duke of Sussex's correspondence with Dr, Adam 
Clarke, and extracta from his marginal notes on theology, edited by Mr. 
Cogan» agreeably to the proposal of the Rev, R, B. Aspiand* 
They have added the following works to the Catalogue: — 
Rev* H. Acton on the Religious Opinions of Milton, Locke and Newton. 
- Three Lectures on Apostolical Succession. 



2% 

Rev* B. Carpenter's Aimiversary Sermon, 1845. 

Rev. Dr. Carpenter on the Beneficial Tendency of Unitarianism« 

Channing's System of E&cluiion. 

Channing on Creeds. 

— — — — on Catholicism. 

J. P. Hinton on Church Apostasy. 

Rev. P. Houghton's Prayers for Families. 
■ ■ Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Rev. Noah Jones' Funeral Discourse on the Death of Mr. Joseph Strutt* 

Le Page's Scriptural Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

Locke on the Understanding of St. Paul's Epistles. 

Rev. J. S. Porter's Brief Outline of Christian Unitarianism. 

Simpson's Two Essays on Christianity. 

Rev. H. Ware's Education the Business of Life. 

Wilson's Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism. 

Various other subjects have been under consideration, such as the Chari* 
table Trusts BiU, which was specially brought under our notice, and was re- 
ferred to the Deputies for the protection of the civil rights of Dissenters ; 
the state of chapels, and our cause at Calne and at Whitby. It will be 
seen, by the foregoing Report, that your Committee have been far from in- 
active during the past year. They are convinced that the more this Society 
is known the more it will be appreciated, and the better it will be supported 
by the Unitarian public. It furnishes encouragement and hope in many 
distant quarters. It is a centre of beneficent action, whose influence radi« 
ates, in various directions, with more or less of light and warmth ; it needs 
only more active cooperation and support to become a far more powerful in- 
strument than it has yet been in the promotion Of Christian freedom, truth 
and righteousness. 

The Committee would respectfully enforce upon their Subscribers the 
great assistance which an earlier payment of subscriptions would afiR>rd9 and 
the great trouble and inconvenience which would be thereby avoided. If 
the subscriptions for the current year were paid before the Annual Meeting 
in that year, instead of being delayed, as now, till very near the meeting of 
the year after, your Committee and Secretary would be able to proceed with 
much more confidence in the right appropriation of their funds, and the bust- 
I of the Association would be much facilitated. 



ts 



Account of the Trustees of the Improved Version, cfthe state oft/iat Fund, on 

29tli May, 1846. 
& 9. d. & 9. d, 

419 14 Three and a quarter perCenU., as per Account stated in the last Report 409 7 5 
Half a Yearns Dividend on dS419 14«. 3i per Cents., due 

October 5th, 1845, less Income Tax 6 12 6 

Ditto, ditto, April 5th| 1846, less Income Tax 6 12 6 

Amount due from the Association for 36 copies of the 

work 6 3 

19 8 

Stock in hand, as per last Report 804 copies. 

Less copies purchased bj the Association, as 

above 36 

768at5«.»192 

Less 30 per Cent. 57 12 

134 8 



Je563 3 5 



iz^mmoH/ THOMAS GIBSON. 
Exammed | he^RY TOWGOOD. 



THE TREASURER'S CASH ACCOUNT FOR 



Dr, 

1845. ^ t.d, 

Jan. 1. To Balance at the Bankers ..-.»....« ...m....m.m.m....«.»....m.m.«.m.m.m....«.m.m.«.«.m.. 116 IS • 

Dec 31. To Donatiooi and Congregational CoUectiom for General Puipotei, aaper UiL ^iSl 17 6 
To Annual Subscriptions as per List, viz. — 

For General Objecti. — ................................................. i^S85 18 6 

Civil Right Fund .................... ....................... S 1 

Book and Tract Fund 41 9 6 



To Anniversary Collection at Essex Street Chapel ..« ...» 

To Half-year's Dividend on £1564 lOs. Id Consols 

To Half-year's Dividend on £1905 U. Sd. Consols ...................... 

To One Year's Dividend on £100 Consols 

To One Year's Dividend on £104 17s. Od. Reduced S per CenU. . 
To Amount received from Calcutta for Sale of Land .................. 

To Amount recdved on account of books sold this year „....., 



To Balance, being Amount overdrawn 



019 








19 1ft 








29 1ft 








S8 IS 








a 








.1 S 10 






460 10 


1 






35 1 


ft 










1364 4 


5 




,, 


36 18 


• 




Audited and ApproTed, June 1, 1846. 

(Signed) THOMAS GIBSON. 
HENRY TOWGOOa 



THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1845. 

Cr. 
1S45. £ ,. d. 

Dec. 81. By Payments in pursuance of Votes of the Committee in aid of 

Congregations and Ministers, vi«. — £ m d 

Oldham Congregation «....«.«.»...... «.».«.............«.«.»....»..... 10 

Rev. John Chai^pell .........».»....m.............»... 10 

Ditto, further .... 10 

Oldham Congregation (ftirther) 10 

Raloo ditto. SO 

Rev. M. C. Frankland 10 

Aberdeen Congregation 10 

Selby ditto... » » 5 

Pollard and Robinson, Unitarian Teachers, Padlham ............... 5 

Framlingham Congregation 5 

Glasgow ditto 50 

Billinghurst ditto... 10 

Canterbury ditto 15 

Chesterfield ditto..... 10 

Yarmouth ditta............................................ 40 

Trowbridge ditto........................................ 10 

Poole ditto .......................................................... 10 

Kendal ditto 50 

Hinclder ditto 10 

Eastern Unitarian Association 10 

Western Unitarian Society 25 

Rev. John Chappel! 5 

Lyropston Congregation 5 

Swannea ditto 25 

Huddersfidd ditto ...... 25 

Montreal ditto 50 

Rev. Thomas Cooper, Expenses of his Mission to the Potteries 45 

Expenses of Deputation to the Channel Islands 31 

Expenses of Deputations flrom the Committee to Yorkshire and the 

West of England 40 8 ' 



561 8 S 



By Payments on account of the Book and Tract Depart' 
ment, viz. — 

•Books and Tracts printed, including Carpenter's Anniversary Ser. 
mon. One Hundred Arguments, Life of £lwall, &c. ............... 

Books and TracU purchased, including Works by Rev. H. Huttoo, 



mon. One Hundred Arguments, Life of Elwall, &c. ............... 20 17 

ooks and Tracts purchMcd, including Works by Rev. H. Huttoo, 

Rev. J. Kenrick, Wilson, &c„.......... 158 4 3 



Insurance on Stock ........................................... ....... 5 

Rent of Warehouse ................................................ 15 

Printing Catalogue .................... ............................. 8 15 



By Payments for Printing and Distributing the Annual 
Report, via. — 

Printer's Bill... 20 10 

StaUoner's Bill for Paper 7 15 

Carriage and Postage of Reports ................................... 8 2 



196 17 4 



30 7 



By Payments on Account of the Anniversary Meeting, including Tra. 

veiling Escpenses of Minister, Advertising, Ike. &c. ................:........... so ii s 

One Year's Rent of Offices .................................................... 25 f 



By Payments to the Resident Secretary, for the serrices of 
himself and Clerks, vig. — 

One Year's Salary ................................................. 75 

Commissionon je'828 12s. 114..................................... 41 8 



110 8 ff 



By Sundry Disbursements, via. — 

Petty DisbursemenU as per Petty Cash Book ........................ 17 1 5 

Printing, SUtionery, Laundress, Coals, Candles, ttc 29 4 9 

By Investment paid for the Purchase of d8400 7t. id. 3 per Cent. Con. 
sols, in the names of Messrs. Gibson and Hornby ............................. 401 17 1 



« 7 



itfI409 15 5 



* Books and Tracts sold, given away, and supplied to Subscribers in the course of the year 1845, i 
10,282, value 4^819 15«. ad. 



MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS 

For the Year ending ZUt December, 1845. 



Rules 3 and 10 explain what Sabscriptions constitute the Donor a Member. All Annual 
Subscriptions are due on the Ist January in every year, and are paid in advance ; they are 
supposed to be continued until notice to the contrary is given in writing to the Treasurer, or 
to one of the Local Treasurers. 

The letters L.M. in the following List denote that those persons against whoae names they 
are affixed, are Life Members of the Association, under Rules 3 and 10. 

The letters H.M. denote Honorary Members of the Association, under Roles 3, 23, and 30. 

The Ministers with an asterisk prefixed to their names have preached Anniversary Sermons 
before the Association. 

All Subscriptions appropriated to specific objects, under Rule 7, are carried to their sep^ 
rate accounts in the Treasurer's Books. 

Subscribers resident in the country are requested to pay their subscriptions to the Local 
Treasurers, unless it be more convenient to remit them direct to London. 



Annual Sub- 
DISTRICT ASSOCUTIONS. icriDtloM. 

JS 9,d, 

Cheshire Presbyterian Association, 

perRev.R.B.A8pland,2>tiJNfs/K«/tf 3 

Eastern Unitarian Society, per Rev. 

J. Crompton, A^onmcA ..; 6 00 

Southern Unitarian Fund, per Rev. 

H. Hawkes, Por/9mot<M 5 5 

CONGREGATIONS AND INDI- 
VIDUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

Banbury. — Cobb, Edward 110 

Piper,Rev.H.H 1 10 

Bath.— L. T., Rev. Jerom Mwreh, 

Bath Cong. Rev. J. Murch, H.M. 3 3 

Basnett, William 110 

Davenport, Mrs 2 10 

Drew,— 110 

Green, W 1 1 

Jolly, T 1 10 

Liardet, Mrs 110 

Marsland, Mrs 110 

Murch, Rev. Jerom 2 20 

Ottley,Miss 10 

Prime, Miss L.M. 

Scott, RusseU 110 

Solly, Miss L.M. 

Solly, Miss L 1 1 

Solly, Miss S 1 10 

Belfast. 

*Montgomery,Rev.Dr.,Z>tmmiirryH.M . 

Bkssbll's Grbbn. 

BeaseU'sGr.Cong. Rev.J.Briggs 110 

Bkxlby.— Rutt, Mrs 110 

BiLLKRicAY. — Mead, Miss 110 

BiRMINOHAlf. 

•Bache, Rev. Samuel H.M. 

Congregation, Old Meeting. Rev. 

H.Hutton .....H.M. 3 00 

•Ilutton, Rev. Hugh L.M. 

Kenrick,G.S L.M. 5 00 

Kenrick, Samuel 110 

Kentish, Rev. John L.M« 110 

Bishop's Storttoro. 

Hawkes,W.R 2 20 

BLAEN-Y-PLWYF.--Jenkins,J. L.M. 

Carried forward. 48 9 



Annual Sub- 

•criptions. 

Jb 9,d. 

Brought forward 48 9 

Bolton.— Z. T., A ffeyufoodt Ebg, 

Baker, Rev. Franklin 1 1 

Darbyshire, C. J 110 

Dean, John 110 

Heywood, Robert 5 50 

Briogewater. — L, 7., C Thomp- 

tontSeg. — Bagehot, Edward... 110 

Bagehot, Watson 2 2 

Browne, Captain George 110 

Browne, John 110 

Browne, Samuel W 110 

Browne, William 110 

Murch, Edward 110 

Thompson, Charles 110 

Bridport.— Z. T.f Mr. T, Coifox. 

Battisoombe, William 110 

Bridport Congreg. Rev. R.E.B. 

MaclelUn Chapel Fund 2 00 

Fellowship Fund 3 

Colfox, William 110 

Colfox, Miss , 110 

Friend, A 2 6 

Galpin, F. 5 

Good, J. B 50 

Gundiy, Benjamin 110 

Gundry,S 110 

Hoare, C 5 

Hounsell, Joseph HJi. I 1 

Honnsell, John 110 

Hounsell, Thomas 1 10 

Jacobs, W 26 

Jerrard 2 6 

Lee, John Channon 110 

Murley,Miss 2 6 

Patten, H 2 6 

Patten, James 26 

Rendall, J 5 

Roberts, M 5 

Suttle, — 5 

Swaffield,H 60 

Symes, Daniel 26 

Warr, — 1 1 

Carried forward 84 8 6 



t7 



Ann. Subic. 
£ f . d. 

Brought iorwnd 84 8 6 

Brighton^— Bririiton Conmr. 

Rev. J. P. iSaisMm HLM. 3 

Holden, J. D L.M. 

Spyring, J. S. S 110 

Bristol.— L. 71, H,ji. PalNi«r»£w. 

^ArmstroBg, Rev. George ...H.M. 110 

Acland, Mn. 110 

Browne, Willim 110 

Biytnt, G. S. 5 

BuRoughs, G. S 5 

Carpenter, Mrs 10 

Carpenter, Miu 10 

Cbaminon, W. D 110 

Coate8,Mrt. 110 

Coates, Miss 10 6 

Cobb,Miss 10 

Cong., Lewin's Mead. Revds. O. 

Armstrongand W.James H.M. 3 

Cooper, James 110 

Cooper, E 10 

Davidson, G.M L.M. 2 20 

Dunsford, Miss Ann B. 10 6 

Ely,Miss 5 

Ellis, — 2 6 

B8tlin,J. B 2 20 

Evans, H.C. 10 6 

Folwell,— 10 6 

Gibson, IUy.R. 110 

Hinton,— 10 

Howse, H. £., Fremckay 2 

James, Rev. William H.M. 1 1 

Kentish, Mrs. 10 6 

Lang, Robert « 110 

Lang, Samuel 110 

Lang, Thomas • «... 110 

Leaves, John 110 

Michell, Mrs. G. 100 

Nicholls, — 1 1 

Palmer, Arthur.... 110 

Palmer, U. A. 110 

Reynolds, Thomas 110 

Rickards, Miss 1 1 

Sheppard, Mrs 10 

Thomas, C. J 10 6 

Thomas, Thomas 10 

Thomas, Thomas, jun 10 6 

Tricks, — 10 6 

Watkins,S.C 50 

Worsley, Samuel 10 6 

Wreford, Rev. J. R. 10 6 

Wreford, William 1 1 

Burt (Lancashire). — Loeai TVcot., 

jetp.F.//owor/A.-Grundy,Mis8 10 

Grundy, Thomas 110 

Howarth, Rev. F. 110 

Bury St. Edmunds.— Robin8on,T. 110 

Watson, John 1 1 

Cantebburt.—- Brent,John L.M. 

Carmarthrn^— Jenkins, John ••• 110 

Carnarvon. 
Bransby, Rev# J.H L,M. 

Carried ibrwaid 136 4 



Ann. Subflc. 
£ i.d. 

Brought forward 136 4 

Chester. — Kenrick, Misses ...... 10 

CocKST-MooR.— Whitehead,Rev.J. 1 1 

Colyton.— Batston, •* 5 

Norrington, — 50 

Squire, — 100 

Taplin, Rev. James 5 

CovBNTRT.— Herbert, A. L.M. 

Derby.— X. 7*., Rev, NoMh Jones, 

Bennett, Misses 10 

Derby Cong. Rev. N. Jones H.M. 3 00 

Strutt, John 110 

Wilkins, Thomas L.M. 

DrrcHLiNG. — ^Wood, John 10 

Doncastbr. — Blogden, George . . 2 

DoRKiNo. — Colgate, Charles 110 

Dublin. 

*Drummond, Rev. Dr H.M. 

Hone, Joseph ..L.M. 

Hutton, Rev. Joseph ......L.M. 

Dukinfibld. 

*A8pUnd, Rev. R. B H.M. 

Evesham.— Davis,Rev.Tim. L.M. 110 
Evesham Cong. Rev. T. Davis 

H.M. 3 

New, Caleb L.M. 

New, John L.M. 

Exeter. — L, Tret uur m' i, Bev, F. 
Bishop and B, P. Pope, Esq, 

Bayley, Samuel 2 2 

Bowring, Charles ............... 10 6 

Cross, Mrs 110 

Cole, C. H 10 6 

Huxham, Charles , 10 

Davey, Charles 10 6 

Davey, WUUam 10 6 

Dingle, D 10 6 

Friend, A 110 

Harriott, G 110 

Hatch, Thomas 10 6 

Hill, Charles 10 6 

HUl, John 10 6 

Huxtable, W 10 6 

Manning, Mrs. and Miss 110 

Murch, James 10 6 

Orchard 10 6 

Osbom, J. D. 10 6 

Rossiter,- 10 6 

Stephens, James 10 6 

Kingdon, Mrs. F. 10 6 

Gartin, — 10 6 

Terrell, James 2 2 

Tucker, Walter 10 6 

Welch, James 10 6 

Wyatt, J 50 

FoRDHAM.— Fyson, Robert D. ... 1 10 

God almino.— Friend, A 10 

Godalming Congregation 2 

Guildpord. — Chapman, Rev. E. 2 2 
Halifax.— L. T., R, K, iMmbfEtq, 

Briggs, R., Jun 10 

Brigg8,W 1 

Carried forward 178 8 
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Brought forward 

Halifax {continued), 

Crowther, Jonathan 

Dawson, Christopher 

Dawson, J 

Denton, Thomas 

E. J. M 

Eddlestone,T 

Halifax Congregation. Rev. W. 
Turner, Jun 

Hardcastle, F 

Hohnes, T 

Jardine, B 

Jennings, W 

Kershaw, A 

Kershaw, George 

Kershaw, Mrs 

Lumb, R. K 

Ralph, Miss 

Stansfeld, James 

Stott, J. S 

Turner, Rev. W., Jun 

Hapton. — Selby, Rev. William... 
Harlow. — Barnard, J L.M. 

Barnard, W L.M. 

Barnard, W., High Lover 

HoNrroN. — Local 7Wa«ur«r, Rev, 
Jame$ TigtUn, Cofyton. 
Rev. D. Harwood H.M. 

Kenward, Mrs. £ 

Murch, William 

HoKSHAM. — Local Treaaurer, J, 
Agate, Eeq, 

Agate, James 

Wood, Mrs. Henry 

HUDOBRSFIELD. 

Hardy, Thos., Birkegate.^hM., 
Hull. — Local Treaeurer, Mr, W. 
CoUineon, 

Higginson, Rev. E 

Lightfoot, Samuel 

Stamp,?. 

Till,R. 

Turner, Robert 

HUBSTFKRPOINT. 

Janson, Mrs. Thomas L.M. 

Janson, T. H L.M. 

IL1CIN8TER. — Local Treamrer, 
Rev, B, WhUfield. 

Collins, Mrs 

Nicholetts, J 

Whitfield, Rev. E 

Ipswich. — Smyth, J. B. ...L.M. 

IsLB OF Wight. — Local Treae,, 

T, Cooke, Eag,, Newport, 

Clarke, Abraham L.M. 

Cooke, Thomas L.M. 

Kiikpatrick, R. G 

Mortimer, William 

Rev. E. Kell H.M. 

Pinnock, Robert 

WlkiM,W 



Ann. Subac. 
£ $.d. 
.178 8 



1 1 



] 
5 








10 

2 
5 
5 

3 



10 

1 1 
10 



1 1 
1 

10 

1 I 
10 



Cttiied toward 213 16 6 



Ann. Sohie. 
£ 9,d, 

Brought forward 213 16 6 

Kendal. — Greenhow, 6. R. LJil. 
Hawkes, Rev. Edward ...L.M. 

Kidderminster. 

Talbot, George, Jun 110 

Lancaster. — Armstrong, John... 2 

Shaen, Rev. Richard 10 6 

Leamington. — ^Lawrence, Miss 110 

Leeds. — L. TV., Wm, Brown, Eeq, 

Brown, William 110 

Buckton, James 10 

Buckton, Joseph, Jun 1 10 

Curbutt, — 10 6 

Davy, Josiah 10 6 

Grace, Edward 100 

Grace, Miss 10 

Holmes, Mrs 10 

Kennedy, — 110 

Leibreich, — 110 

Leibreich, Emil 10 6 

Lupton, Arthur 110 

Lupton, D 110 

Lupton, Joseph 10 

Lupton, Mrs 110 

Marens, — 110 

Mill Hill Congregation 3 

Gates, Misses 10 

Stansfeld, Hamer 2 2 

Stansfeld, H. H 110 

Stansfeld, Misses 110 

Tottie, Thomas W 2 20 

Warburton, William 10 

Wellbeloved, C, Jun 10 6 

*Wick8teed, Rev. Charles... H.M. 110 

Wurtyburg,— 110 

Wurtyburg, E. F. 10 6 

Leicester. — ^Leicester Congreg. 

Rev. Charles Berry 2 

Lewes.— X. TV., Mr, H. Browne, 

Browne, Henry 1 10 

Ridge, Mrs. Mary 110 

Wood, Rev. Samuel. L.M. 

Liyerpool. — Local Treaeurtr, 
R, V, Yatet, Eiq,. 

Banks, Mrs 10 6 

Cox, George L 110 

Friend, per R.V.Yates,Eaq. L.M. 

*Martineau, Rev. James ...U.M. 

Thom, Rev. J. H 110 

Thomeley, Thomas, M.P 110 

Wood, Ottiwell 110 

Yates, J. B L.M. 

Yates, Miss 110 

Yates, Miss EUen 110 

Yates, R.V L.M. 2 20 

London. — ^Abraham, Henry R., 
Orme 9 Green, HarroW'roaa 
(See p. 33.) 
Amory, Samuel, 25 Tkrogmar^ 

ton^treet LJI. 

kmo\^.,\Z^Alderega,'9t, L.M. 

Ashurst, W. H., 137 Cket^mde 2 2 

Carried toward 261 
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£ w.d. 

Brongbt forward i* 261 

Aipland, Rev. R/ .„ 2 20 

Aspkiid, A, Sydney, 4 Lam&' 

building, rwwpfe.. ..*-.*,. 1 I 

AsplAml, Mr^. A. 8, L.M. 

r Atkinson, John ....... «.«,.L.Mi 

I Bache, R,a, Z^OTM^drif-t/rwI... 1 10 

Ball, Mrs.LH. I I 

Barelav, C. P., 3 JVw firoorf- 

ittmt L.M. 

BaleuiauT Joseph, hh.J},^ Ee*t~ 

Indfa-rtmd ,...........*...«,... 110 

Baume, P, ILG ,„. 1 1 

Bicknell, E„ liem^ /M„X.M, 3 3 

Bickndl, Mrs-, DiitQ ,..,*., 2 2 

BiekiidJ»H,S>,^rff-rrf,,Brfjfo« 1 I 
Bowritig, Dr., M.P*, 1 Queen' 

g^uare, fVeftminster ,„L,M. 
Brachpr, G.,6Yflm/orrf.A)7/.,.... 1 1 

Brachcr, Miss, Dliio .... ,. 10 

UnchcT, Mm E., Ditia 10 

Bruce » Henry, 7 TarittocJtsgu, 110 
Bryaut, Dr., Cokbrook-mlhi 

Finehiey 1 1 

Biickler,II.P.,r9fiawft^Aa//-*f. 1 1 

BnniQTi, John, lb lad^kne 110 

Bnrititt, Honu!e, Bank 10 

Bntki%MT9^jParaffmjH€tck%e^ I 

Ctrpenter, Dr. W. H 1 10 

Carpenter, MUi, 24 Reg^i-Mi, % I 
Carpenter, Mrs, T. If*, Bojr- 

tf'orfh*ffr&tP, hlingion »...,. 1 10 
Chanib^rLaiii, R*, 3G Milk^trtet 1 1 
Cliatfeiia, John, Sioch^eli L,^f. 
ChriAtio, J* 1 1 7 FencJlMrcA-f /, L.M, 
Churchi!l,C.,29Af(&™iw^/<?n-<r«*. 110 
Cogan, llcv. E., Higham-hiU^ 

Walthamstmr ...,..„..,. 2 2 

ColtmAn^Livdj, ii^de-park CTar- 

dnw ***,*..♦-..* L«M. 

Cookson, W, Strickland, 24 

Bed/m^*»qw3r(- ,,,,.„ I 1 

Qwkson, Mrs., l^i/^o ., 1 10 

CnaxSrT.CIfrai Stnith^eid^.* 1 1 
Cromwell, Rev. Dr., F.S.A., AU 

Mtm^itrmetf Cantmbury.....* 110 
Cruickahank, John, MiUim-^L, 

J?«rjfe^-*ytuir#....... ........... 1 1 

Dotnvilk, Lady, SQuthfiehU 

Eatiho^me ....,.,.,,,...,L,M» 
Dtiiint Robert, 15 Norfoik^ir^t 1 1 
Esriailc, Edward, 10 jifAfey-er**. 1 1 
Esdaik, Jamea, 24 t*pp^r f3^ftt- 

/Grd-p!iice ".*,.,.„,,... L.M. 
Fearonr Mrs.* liampstead ,*..., 1 10 
Field, E,W„ 41 ifc(^/brrf-rmfl... 1 10 
fhhj JottQt /lacA'ney-road ...,,, 1 10 

Fbher, John 1 10 

Fletcher, Joiepli Eedes, 95 Fen* 

ekmrck^ir^i ,, .,., 1 1 

Ford, Edwardf^un., Cl^l^... I 1 

Curkd&rward ,.. 303 S 



Ann. Suht^w 

£ t.d. 

Brought forwartl........* 303 8 

LoKoov {conihmed). 

Ford, Tljom as , Chpttm 1 10 

Fos*, Edward, Z^Estex^t. L.M. 

Fox, llcv. W. J, L.M, 

Gaisford, Rich., U BaHteitt^ 

hdidiMfft L,M. 1 1 

Glbbs, David, 76 Miiim-tfreeL I I 
Gibsoti, T. F., SpitaU^imrr ,,. 1 10 
Gostling, Mrs., 60 Mtmiague- 

sguare L.M, 

Gtt^Uf Charlcij HackTtetf ,,.... 1 10 
Gree ji , J oh a , OHver- ierraee 

Wfti, Mih- end-road 1 10 

Hackney GraveUpit Congreg... ^50 
Halt, Thos. H., 48 Fim6nry-$q. 2 2 
Hart, John T., 16 Uniott-tfreei 

Eati L.M. 2 2 

Hart, S., Hackney 2 2 

llawejj, B., 36 Hrunm^icJk 

Mju^re .,..............L.M. 

Hawe«, Benj., Jud., 1^1. P., Old 

JSorpv-A., BiacJ(friarM , . .L.M. 
Hawet, Tham^, IVmidsviorih 110 
Hey wood, James, Jtheneettm 

Oub hM. 

*Hincks, Rev. W., t[amp»teuil. 
Hoole, James, 36 .f^J^fTJTUindtrry I 1 
Horn bv, T., 3 1 St. S\riih mg-tang 2 2 

Horwood, T. R., Z)i7/o 1 10 

*Hutton, Rev. Dr., 3 Hamiiton- 

pktcf', Kin^»-cron H , S! . 2 2 

Ittieson, H- M. ,,., ,„*.,. ....L-M, 
Jackson,Jftl3ez, lA^vtY/yCAa^w. 2 
Hckmn, Ji&K il Be4^rd-roti*. 1 10 
Johnson^ A. H., Maid^K-limtt 

Wood-^/reei ,. 1 1 

JohnAtoii, Eb., JhitetiAsm X^M* 

Jone% B.S„ Oriental CiuihM. I 10 

Jonrdaii, Edward, 23 Threads 

needte*gtrett I 10 

Kendall, Geo., 4 BatinghaU^L 1 1 
Kennedy, Benj. , Sioek-Et. L. M . 
Kenrick, Rev. George, 20 Ite- 

ffenf»-square ........... UM. 

Kinder, Richard, QMBai% ... 1 10 
Kinder, Miss, HampHead 4...,, 10 

Kinder, Miss M-, IMHq ,., 10 

Lady, A, perRev.Dr. Hutton.,, 10 
Lawrence, Mias, Fii^eid^treei 110 
I^awrencft, T, C, BiHe .,.„,... 110 
Le Breton,Rev.P.,19 Charlniie- 

*tree(tBedf(trd-itquare.^.h*M, 110 
Leckie, William, Jn»tm Friart 1 10 
Leishmani Mi&s, Ciap(on ...... 10 6 

Leslie, Henry, 6 Jasef'terr&ee, 

mrth Bri^iQu. .*, I I 

LiAter,D.,23B<r*efcy-#f. L.M. 
Long, George .,.....M*«i, „<..„, 2 2 9 
M'Cflbe,Gn57 f'VMon-*/., Bor«*' I 10 
Madge, Rev.T.,^AaMry-£ra?ijw 1 1 
Mann, W., 12 Qtm§, ii&U&igmy 1 1 

Ctrried fgrwinl.. 349 B (» 



so 



Ann. Subte. 
£ s.d. 

Brought forward 349 8 6 

London (continued). 
Manning, W. O., JVater-Ume, 

Lower ThantMstreti 2 2 

Mardon, Rev. B.» Boxworth-^ 

grove, IsUngion H.M. 

Marsden, Thomas, 36 Queens 

street, Cket^nidt 110 

Marshall, Lawrence L.M. 

Martineau,J.S.^fiHar/oii-AitfL.M. 
Martinean, Richard, ChUweU-^t. 110 
Michell, H. B., 4 Nortfmmber^ 

land-street 1 1 

Middleton,Jesse, 8 Bmrtom-ereS' 

cent L.M. 1 1 

MiddletoD, Mrs., Hackney 1 1 

Mitchell, Robert, Broi9i^/o« ... 1 10 
Monk, Mrs., Cambridge-road.,. 10 
Needham, John M., CAtfiMtf.«/. 1 1 
Netterville, J. £., Stock iSr- 

chdnge L.M. 

Nettlefold, £., 54 High Holbom 1 1 

NctUefold, J. S., Higkgmte 1 1 

Paterson, W., 2 Broadway^ 

Westmmster 1 10 

Pett, Samuel, 6 WkitehaU LJl. 
PhUp, Rev. R. K., Patriot-sf., 

Bethnai-freem 1 1 

Preston,H.J.,43Bl9em«*icry.«f. 110 
Preston,H.J.,Jun.,filoanu^ry^. 110 
Preston, J. T., 94 5/./oAii^rc«l 1 1 
Preston, S.W.,411fjH^M#ois-«^ 1 1 
Bees, Rev.Dr.,F.SA., Oapkam 110 
Ridge, S., 37 Ca»e»^sk-sfmare 1 1 

Ridge, Mrs. S^ DiZ/o 1 10 

Robinson, H. C, 30 Rutsellrsg. 2 2 
Robson,— ,71C^ie^/.,04/if.^. I 1 

Ross, CiqpUiD J. a L.M. 

Rowe, Lawrence, Brem^fard ... 2 2 

Rowe, T. B., DUta 2 2 

Sadler, Rev. T., Hackney. H Jf . 2 2 
Sanford, Henry, 130 Bishoj^ 

gate-strtei 1 11 G 

Sangster, S., 94 PkH-streH ... 110 

Scott, John, r«m^fe 110 

Sharpe, W., 41 Beifitrd-nm ... 110 

Sharwood, S., Oapiom UM. 

Sheppard* Samud, €3 Lmeer 

Bitook-streai 110 

SkiiTow, WiUiMi UlL 

Smale, John^ 1 Nem^guaref 

Lincolm'9~Ims 110 

Smith, IL D., 165 Strand I 1 

Smith, Oetanus, TJmme§ haak 2 2 
Stevenson, J. C, ^ MUey^reeir 

Chelsea 1 1 

Stodart, G., 11 Russell-spmrt 1 1 
Strutt, J., 6 Manor-ai^ CkeUea 110 
Sarridge,iL,33iY«iD^a/tf-4/. L.M. 
*Tagart, Rev. £., 33 Porehester- 

terrace, B m y em aU r H.M. 3 30 

Ttgvt, C. F., 1 RmymuufS' 

Mldings, Gray'S'Inn 1 10 

Carried forward 398 4 



Awu Sobtc 
£ s,d. 

Brought forward 398 4 

London {continued), 
Tayler, Mrs. M., Loughkoro* 

road, North Brixtom 110 

Tayler, Rich., 13 Prioryjroad^ 

Wandsworih^road 2 2 

Tayler, S., 14 AlbUnUemiee, 

fVandsworth-road 110 

Taytor, D., 46 Cross-ttreH, 

Finsbury 110 

Taylor, E 110 

Taylor, Henry, Bettnda-terraea 110 
Taylor, J., F.R.S., 2 Duke-strMi, 

Adefyhi 2 2 

Taylor, R., F.SJl., Bad Liam- 

court, Fle^-street 2 20 

Teschemicher, £. F., 2 Park-^ 

terrace, Highbury 1 10 

Titford,R.Y.,X,MdMk«IMr««/ 1 1 
Towgood, Henry, 33 Tkrogmor-^ 

ton-street 110 

Towgood,MissJ.,7WI«fiilaiii^. 110 
TownendyJ., 5 Sh ar e d i teh LJi, 
Toiginsend,W.,ja;M' ...L.M. 

Venning,Mis8 110 

Venning, Miss J. E 110 

Venning, Miss M 110 

VeMiing,W.C.,9 Tokmh e m s e yd. 110 
Walton & Mitchell, Wardtmr-ai. 1 1 
Wansey,W., Biehes^comrt, Lime- 
street 110 

Waterlow, Jas., 24 J}tr«Mii.Amf 110 
Waterman, James, 59 7%remd^ 

needle-aireei 110 

Watson, J., 55 H Mw n k Ui L.M. 3 3 
Worsley,Philip,4 Tamian^aireeir 

Gordom-Sfumra 110 

Wright, JoMph, Drnbtom 2 2 

Yates, J., 49 l^per Bt^tfMU 

place L.M. 3 3 

Yates, J.A.,33Bryam<oii-iy, L.M. 2 2 
Young, James, flaebMf 110 

LOUOHBOROUGH. — LoCid TVlNHU, 

Retj. T. C, HoUamd. 

Holland, Rev. T. C • 10 

Paget, Wmiam . ft 

White, W 110 

Lynn.— A. S. .• LJf. 

MAiDaroNx.] — Local 'Prema^ Mr. 

R, Coofisr * Cooper, Roberta • M 6 

Ellis, Chaalea -.-- #10 6 

MANCBESTsm. — Lottd TraatmrerWf 

Rn>. W. Oaakea,amd&Akoak, 

A^.— Ainworth, GMfgs If . • 10 

Alcock, J 110 

Alcock, S. — .•...♦....^..•. 110 

Alleeock, SaaHiel .XJL 

Armstrong, J «....^..... 5 

Barrow, John..-...^.^....... ...... 1 10 

Chapman, Joha......... ^ 10 

Chorley,J 10 

Cong, Upper BnoL-^HQct, Mm, 

J. J. Tayler H.M. 3 30 

Cairiedforward 451 2 



«1 



Ann. SobM. 
£ $.d. 

Brought forward 451 2 

Manchkstcb {eontmued). 

Darbyshire, Mrs. J ,• • 110 

Darbyshire, S. D 110 

I'GtBkeU, Rev. WUliam H.M. 10 

Grcg,R.H 1 1 

Henry, Alexander '...., 110 

Kay, Samuel 110 

Kennedy, John , 110 

M'Counell, James 110 

Mason, Joseph ..• 110 

Mawn, Mrs 10 6 

Potter, Edmund 110 

Robberds, Rev. J. 10 6 

Schunck, Martin 100 

Standring,T 110 

Stoby,W. 10 

*Tayler, Rev. J. J H.M. 10 6 

Turner, Jas. A 110 

Turner, Rev. WUliam 110 

•Wallace, Rev. Robert H.M. 10 

Wood,W.R. 1 10 

Milton, nxxt Gbavkskno. 

Nash, John Collier 110 

Nbwcastle-on-tynb. 

Harris, Rev. G L.M. 10 6 

Northampton. — Jones, Rev. W. A* 110 
Norwich. — Loc^ Treat. Mev. /. 

Crompton. — Crompton, Rev. J. 110 

Dowson, E. U 1 1 

Dowson, J. W 1 1 

Jecks, Charles 110 

Norwich Fellowship Fund 3 3 

Nottingham. — X. Trea»,, Rn, B, 

Cai7>tfji/«r.— Birkhead,J 110 

Black, John 5 

Bhick, John, Jon 5 

Brett, Mrs, 110 

♦Carpenter, Rev. B H.M. 1 1 

Eames, F^rancis 10 

Enfield, Henry 110 

Enfield, Richard 110 

Enfield, William 1 1 

Hart, Mrs 1 1 

Hcymann, L 110 

HoUins, Samuel 1 1 

Leavers, Henry 10 6 

litt, Miss 5 

Lowe, Alfred 10 6 

MilUr, William 50 

Minnitt, John 10 

Moore, Miss 50 

Moore, Samuel 10 

Needliam, Miss 2 2 

Needham, Miss C 10 G 

Nottmgham FeUowship Fund ...5 

Paget, Charles 2 20 

Pfungst, Joseph 110 

Samuels, Miss Fanny 10 

Steegmann, Edward 110 

Swanwick, John 5 

Stone, the Misses 10 

Turner, Mrs. Henry 110 



teried forward 506 13 6 ^ 



Ann. Salwc. 
£ 9,d. 

Brought forward 506 13 6 

Nottingham {continwd)* 

Wakefield, Francis 110 

Wakefield, Thomas 110 

Webster, David 5 

Prn-y-bryn. 

Davis, Rev. Recs L.M. 

Plymouth. — Local Treat,^ Mtv, 
W, J, Odgers, 

Bayly, George L.M. 

Bayly, John 110 

Bennett, Mrs 2 6 

Dyer,— 50 

Davies, E 5 

Downe,— 110 

Hopper,— „ 2 6 

Norman, — 110 

Plymouth Congregation. Rev. W. 

J. Odgers H.M. 4 00 

Parker, Cant. H. D 10 

Predham, Joseph 110 

Rowe, — 10 6 

Row,— 5 

Saunders, J 10 

Tucker,— 10 

Tuttin, — , 10 

Portsmouth. — Local Treasurtr, 
JUv. //. Hawkes. 

Hawkes, Rev. Henry H.M. 110 

Portsmouth Congreg. Rev. H. 

Hawkes H.M. 3 3 

Rradino. — Eaton, Mrs 110 

Kemp, Miss 110 

RiYiNGTON. — Andrews, Robert ... 1 10 

Hubbard, Rev. C. B 1 1 

RoTHRRiiAM. — Rotherham Con- 
gregation. Rev. J. Brettell 10 

RoYSTON. — Fordham, E. K 2 2 

Fordham, Henry 110 

Fordham, John George 110 

Macdonald, Rev. A. 5 

Nash, Miss L.M. 

Nash, Miss E L.M. 

Sawbridorworth. — Barnard, W. 1 I 

St. Ivrs.— Fisher, T. E 1 1 

Watts, John King 110 

St. Neotb.— Towgood, Frederick 110 
Sheffield.— 'Xom/ TVeaminr, T* 

A. Ward, Esg.—K. H 5 

Atkin, Charles 5 

Becket, Joseph 5 

Bell, James 50 

Bramley, Edward..... 10 

Bridgcford, John 50 

Cartwright, James. 5 

CntU, J. P 10 6 

Dalton, Samuel 10 6 

Eadon, George 50 

Elliott, Ebeneser 10 

Fisher, William 1 1 

Fisher, William, Jun 10 

Frith, John 5 

Frith, Peter 10 6 



Unied forward m M4 6 



Ann. Subie. 
£ 9,d. 

Broaght forward 544 6 

Shkfpibld {eontmued), 

Gibbs,W.H 50 

Gilbee, Edward 10 6 

HaU, Henry 10 

Hatfield, John 10 6 

Heath, Anthony 5 

Hobson, John 10 

Hobson, Joseph 110 

Hunter, Michael 10 

Jessop, Sydney 50 

Jessop, Thomas 5 

Laycock, John 50 

Laycock, WUliam E 5 

Naylor, Robert 5 

Ncwbould, WaUam 1 1 

Oglesby, James 10 6 

Oldfield, WiUiam 5 

Osborne, T. P. G 50 

Owtraro, Joseph 50 

Pitt, John 5 

Plum, Robert 10 

Ramsay, Richard 10 

Ragg,J.andW 10 

Ryalls, John 10 6 

Sellars, Jeremiah 50 

Shore, Misses 2 2 

Simpson, Jas. C 10 

Solly, Richard 10 6 

Standfield, WiUiam 10 

Staniforth, Joseph 5 

Stephenson, John 10 6 

Stevenson, Joseph 10 

Turton, Joseph 10 

Turton, Thomas B 10 

Ward, T. A 10 

Waterhouse, Thomas 10 

Whitaker, Anthony 50 

Wilkinson, Henry 10 6 

Shrewsbury. — Local TVmm., Rev. 

J{.i^«/^.— A8tley,Rev.R.H.M. 1 1 

Beck, Peter 10 

Bowman, Mrs 110 

Shrewsbury Congregation. Rev. 

R^Asdey H.M. 3 00 

Stand. — Stand Congregat. Rev. 

Arthur Dean H.M. 3 

Stockton-on-Tbbs. — LoeaiTreaa.f 

T, Richmond^ Etg 

Thomas Richmond 110 

Stockton Congregation 110 

Wright,H.R.E 1 10 

SwAFPHAM. — Morse, Arthur 1 

SwANtXA.— £. 7., R. Aubrey, Etq. 

Aubrey, Richard 100 

Brock, Rev. G. B H.M. 10 6 

Swansea Congregation. Rev. 6. 

B. Brock H.M. 3 00 

Tauntom. — Local TreasurcTf Riv, 
R, M. Montffomeiy, 

Blake, Misses 2 20 

Blake, William 2 20 

King, Richard Meade 2 20 

CttiMfonfiid 585 19 6 



£ 9.d, 

Brought forward 585 19 6 

Taunton (contiimed). 

King, R. K. Meade 2 2 

Leigh, Robert 110 

Montgomery, Rev. R. M 10 6 

Thompson, Miss 10 

^arren, Joiin W 110 

Warren, Miss 100 

Tkntbrdbn.— Z. T,, Rev, E, TalM, 

Mace, John Ellis 110 

Mace, Miss 1 10 

Munn, Joseph 110 

Munn, John 10 

Shoobridge, Thomas B 110 

♦Talbot, Rev. E H.BI. 110 

Tenterden Congregation. Rev. 

E.Talbot H.M. 3 30 

Wakbfibld. — Local Treawrer, 

Rev.T,Johnt(one.—BnggA,ll, 110 

Johnstone, Rev. Thomas 1 1 

Marriott, Mrs 110 

Stansfeld, James M 110 

WARRiNOTt)N.— Gaskell, J.D. L.M. 

Whitby.— Watson, T 110 

WicKBN. — AspUmd, Isaac 10 6 

, With AM. — Shaen, Samuel 1 10 

Shaen, Mrs 110 

WOLVKRHAMFTON. — Local TVlMf., 

Rev, S. Hunter, 

Bradshaw, J 10 6 

Hunter, Rev. Stephenson I 1 

Walton, Alexander 10 6 

Walton, Benjamin 110 

Walton, Frederick 10 6 

Wolverhampton Congregation. 

Rev. S. Hunter 110 

WooDBRiDOB.— Silver, T. T, L.M. 110 

Yarmouth. — Local Treasurer, Mr, 

W, Alexander.— AleJLanda,W. 110 

Hurry, Thomas L.M. 

Yarmouth Cong. Rev. H. Squire 110 

York. — Local JVeaturer, Rev, J. 

Aenrtcifr.— Bealby, Mn 10 

Cowling, Mrs. J 10 

Darling, — 2 6 

Fox, J. H 5 

Hands, Richard 2 6 

Hands, Thomas ,... 5 

Howard, Mrs. C 5 

*Kenrick, Rev. John H.M. 110 

Lloyd, Mrs 2 2 

Rawdon, Miss L.M. 

Stansfeld, A 5 

Todd, C 1 

Wellbeloved, Rev. C 1 1 

York Cong. Rev. C. WeUbeloved 2 2 

St. Adrbssb, near Havre de Grace. 
Parsons, John L.M. 

Jamaica. — Pinnock, W 110 

Boston, U.S.— PhUUps. — ILM. 

Brattlbsborouoh, U.S. 

Fpeme, Mrs L.M. 8 

Nbw York. — Brooksi Joshua L.M. 

4629 9 
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DONATIONS AND COLLECTIONS 
FROM 1st JANUARY TO 31st DECEMBER 1845. 



Bath. — Moore, Mra 

Small ContribotionB 

Bblpkr. — Strutt, John, per Mr. 

Hornby 

Boston. — Friend, A, per Mr. R. 

Taylor 

Brentwood. — Peyton, George... 
Bristol. — Morgan, William L.M. 
Bridport. — Bro¥m, James 

Dollin, — 

Friend, A 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Gollop,T. G 

Nicholelts, E 

Williams, James 

Small sums 

CoLYTON. — Colyton Congregation 
Bxbter. — Bidwell, Mrs 

Congregational Collection 



£ f . d, 

5 

7 6 

5 



2 2 

10 
10 10 

1 1 



10 

3 

1 2 
1 
7 9 



Carried forward 32 10 8 



Brought forward 

ExKTBR (amimued). 

Skinner, — 

Milton, nbxt Gravesbnd. 

Jones, Dr. D.H 

Halifax. — Small Contributions • 
Leeds. — Friend, A, to Inquiry... 

Luccock, J. D 

Mill Hill Congregation 

Stansfeld, Hamer 

LivBRPOoL.-^Liverpool Unitarian 
Fellowship Fund Society 

Yates, the Misses 

London. — Dillon, John, Forest, 
Mancubstbr. — Alcock, Samuel 

Newark. — Brodhurst, W 

Nottingham. — Beecroft, J 

Fellows, A.T 

Forgie, — 

Sbcundbrabad. — Blest, Dr 



£ 9, d, 

32 10 8 

1 



10 

20 

2 2 

10 10 



1 

1 

1 



10 



1 

1 4 S 

10 

3 

21 15 9 

5 



£121 17 8 



LIST OF NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS SINCE Ist JANUARY, 1846. 



annual subscriptions. 



£ «. d, 

Bridport.— Raddon, W 2 6 

BoRY.— Robinson,Thomafl 110 

Chichbstbr. — Adames, B 1 1 

Merricka.S 1 1 

Coventry. — Gordon, Rer. John 110 

Wyatt,W 1 1 



London. 

Middleton, Miss, Hackney 1 

Minnitborp, Mrs., Hackney ... 1 

Mitchell, T., Narrit-st., Haymkt. 1 

Western Christian Union 5 



£ 9. d. 



donations and collections. 



Brentwood. — Anonymous 5 

Brighton. — Boys, Jacdi 3 3 

HoNiTON. — Congregational Col. 1 3 10 
London. — Butler, Mrs. Mary Ann 

(Legacy) 19 

Abraham, H.R. 2 2 



Fearon, Mrs., Hampstead 5 5 

Yates, John Ashton 10 

Milton, next Gravesend. 

Jones, Dr 1 

Nottingham.— Paget, Chs., Esq. 10 



PROPERTY OF THE ASSOCIATION IN THE FUNDS. 



Stock. 



CooioUdjiteri S per Centi., in the naroef of the Rev. E. Ti^art and Meurt. Robert Bayly and 

Hornby, In Trurt towards a Permanent Fund .......................................................... ^100 

Conioltdated 8 per Cents., in the names of Messrs. Gibson and Hornby, being the proceeds of 
the amounts received in respect of the CalcutU Ftind, now the property of the Asso. 
ciation ..«.„....».«....«... .«....- „....«.«....-.«....«.«.«.«.«....- .«.- jfljKte 3 a 

Reduced 3 per Cents., in the names of the Rev. E. Tagart and Messrs. Hornby and Preston ... iCloi 17 o 



CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 



DISTRIBUTED BY THE 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

IN THE YEAR 1846, 
At their Office, No, Sir St. Swithin'a Lane, London. 
[Books marked with an Asterisk (*) are additions to the Catalogue of the last year.] 



£ f. d. 
1. A set of Unitarian Tracts, 9 

vols. 12nio 1 11 6 

Contents : — 
Vol. 1. Channing's Sermon before the 
Legislature of Massachu- 
setts; Cogan's Letters to 
Wilberforce ; Disney's Three 
Tracts. 
II. Farmer on Miracles. 

III. Farmer on the Demoniacs; 

Farmer on Christ's Temp- 
tation. 

IV. Foster on Fundamentals in Re- 

ligion; Hincks on the Im- 
portance of Troth ; Lardner 
on the Logos; Lardner on 
Two Schemes of the Tri- 
nity, &c. 
V. Lindsey's Apology ; Lindsey's 
Catechist ; Lindsey, Sermon 
on the Death of, by Belsham. 
VI. Mills's Letters on the Satisfac- 
tion of Christ; Rogers's 
Five Sermons ; Taylor (Ed- 
ward) on the Trinity ; Trial 
ofElwall; Yates's Letter to 
the Vice-Chancellor, with 
Appendix. 
Milton's Last Thoughts on the 
Trinity ; Penn's Sandy Foun- 
dation Shaken ; Sermons on 
the titles "Son of God," 
" Son of Man," and " Savi- 
our ;" Sykes's Humble Apo- 
logy for St. Paul ; Taylor's 
(Dr. John) Defence of the 
Common Rights of Chris- 
tians. 
Priestley's Appeal; Priestley's 
General View; Priestley's 
Familiar Illustration; Priest- 
ley's Outline of the Evi- 
dences; Priestley's Unita- 
rianism explained; Priest- 
ley's Memoirs, by himself 
and Son. 
Sermons by Dr. Price and Dr. 
Priestley. 
*2. Acton (Rev. H.) on the Religious 
Opinions of Milton, Locke and 

Newton 1 

♦3. Three Lectures on Aposto- 
lical Succession 1 



VII. 



VIIL 



IX. 



s. d, 

4. Acton's (Rev. H.)Sermon, '< A Ra- 

tional andSpiritualReligiontbe 
one thing needful," (preached 
before the Association, 1835) 1 

5. Lectures on the Cbanurter 

and Offices of Christ 2 

6. Armstrong's (Rev. G.) " The 

Simplicity of Godliness," 
(preached before the Associ*- 
tion,1839) I 

7. Armstrong's (Rev. Dr.) <* Sin 

against the Holy Ghost," 
(preached before the Associa- 
tion, 1836) 1 

8. Aspland's (Rev. R.) Sermon on 

the Power of Truth 1 

9. Baillie (Mrs. Joanna) on the 

Nature and Dignity of Christ; 
Correspondence with Bishop 
Burgess, and Remarks on the 
Pre-existence of Christ, and 
on Intolerance and Fanati- 
cism 3 6 

10. Barbauld's (Mrs.) Hymns in 

Prose. GlMffow Edit. 1840... 6 

11. Basanistes' new Way of deddinjg 

old Controversies. By Rev. 

Mr. Vickers 2 6 

12. Belsham's (Rev. T.) Translatioo 

and Exposition of Paul's Epi- 
stles. — i vols. 8vo 21 

13. Sermons, Doctrinal and 

Practical, 2 vols. 8vo 14 

14. The Bttnpton Lecturer 

Reproved. 8vo. Bdi 2 6 

15. Memoirs of the Rev, T. 

Lindsey 6 

16. Funeral Sermon for the late 

Duke of Grafton. 3rd Sdi- 

tion, 8vo 9 

17. Bowring's (Dr.) Matins and Vet- 

pers. New edition 4 

18. Brief Review of Texts in the New 

Testament alleged for the De- 
ity of Jesus Christ 8 

19. Cappe's (Rev. Newcome) Dis- 

courses on Devotional Subjects. 

8vo. Cloth 3 6 

20. Discourses on the Provi- 

dence and Government of God. 
12mo. Cloth 2 

21. Cappe's (Mrs. Catherine) Life of 

Christ. 8vo. Ctutk 5 
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». d. 

22, Cs|»pe'^( M rs.Cttl leriiie) M emciin 

oft writ ten by H ersc If, 1 2 uio, 
C/oM , 3 € 

23, Reflect ion* oti the Public 

Ministry of Cbmt,12mo.C/^M 1 6 

•24* Carpenter'i (Rev. Li.) Dii^courfte 
on making tlie Word of CUriit 
our sole Rule ind Guide, 
(presched before tfae AsAocia- 
Uon, 1«4&) .»,».. 6 

*23. Carpenter (Rev. Dr.) on the Be- 
neficial Tti^ideucy of Unitjiriaiu 
lEm^.t.., „„„ 1 

26, UnitAriau's Appeal :— with 

Teite .per du2. 6 

27, Apottoljenl Harmony of 

the Goapeb. 8vo, Chih ,. It 

28, Lectures on the Atoue- 

ment.^ — haif-etoth ...>.**,....... 3 6 

29, Memoif of, by Rev, R, L. 

Carpe u t cr, M vo , €(oi A. ...... 12 

30, Cliftnmjig^i (Dr. W, E.) Objec- 

tjc^ns to Unitarl&imiii conai^ 
dered ,. 2 

Zl. More) Argument ag^nst 

Calvimsm ,.....,.,., 2 

*'S2, System of Exdysion and 

Denunciation considered ,,„,, 2 

*ZX anCreedi,.... 2 

♦a-l, on CatboUciim 2 

35, Complete Worka. Barker's 

Kd. 6 vota . 1 2mo. Chfh 8 

SS, QaHc'i Answer to the ({iieistiont 

'* Why are you a ChrL'ttJan ?*' 2 
•37. Cogran'i (R.) Letter on the Opi- 
nions of the late Duke of Stui> 
sei on ReligiuuB Doctrine ... 2 

38. Cogan'a (Dr.) Lctten to W, 
Wilbefforce, Esq., on the Doe- 
trine of Hereditary Depravity. 
£ditirmlBi3 ,.,.. 2 

m. Cud worth's (Dr Ralph) Sermon 
preached before the House of 
Cofnmous, March 31^ 16^7 ... 1 fi 

40. Dewey (Rev. OrvtUe) cia Erro- 
neous Views of Death ......... 6 

4L -^ — Dittxiurses on various sub- 

jeeta i 

42i En&y on the Character and Wri- 
tings of the Rev. T. Bettham , . . 6 

45^ Farmer'aDiasertationoiiMijw!le« 3 

44, on the Demoniacs of the 

NewTesUnjciit.,... 2 

45. on the Nature and Design 

nfChriil'Q Temptation.......,, 1 6 

4$. Foster (Dr. James) on Punda- 
mentila in Reltf^on ; with e\* 
tneti from Dr. S, ClarkeV In- 
troduetion to The Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinitv....„,., fl 

47. Gaskell's (Rev. WilUam) Ser- 
mon, " Eternal Salvition iif>t 
dependent on Correetiieta of 
Belief" (preaehed before the 
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4B. Grieshaeb's CreeJc Tciitament, 
according to his ta»t revjaiont 
with the various readisigs-^re* 
print Cfi from the Lt^ipsic edi^ 
nom of 1B05 ami lti25. Cioik 
Boards 4 

49. Horris'i (Rev. C, ) Sermon, '*The 

H armo uy of Mat ure , Provide nee 
and Christianity," (delivered 
before tlic Association, 1833) 1 

50. Hartley (Dr.) on the Tr«itb of the 

Christian Religinn' l2mo. ZUj. 1 

51. HigginBon'fi (Rev. Ed.) Ortho- 

doxy and rnbdicf .. 

52. — — Christ I mi table, or the Re- 

ligious Vahic of the Doctrine 
of Oiriat't Simple Humanitv I 

53. Hmcki'i CReT.W.)Sermuu* *^ The 

Word made Flesh," (delivered 
before the Association, 1832) 1 

54. Review of Dr. J* Pye 

Smith's Scripture Testimony ••* 1 

*55- Hinton (J. P.) on Chureb 

Apo&ta^y 1 

*56. Hough tone's (Rev. P.) Prayers 

for Families ......,^. 2 

*57. Sermons. 2 vols. flvo....... 5 

58. Hundred Scriptural Ailments 

for the Unitarian Faith...... <.. 

69, Hutton'fl (Rev. IL) Pocket Book 

of Private Devotions. Cloth... 1 
GO, Johns* (Rev, Wtlham) E&fiAV on 
the Interpretation of the Proem 
to JohnV Gotpel ......,...*..,. 2 

*6l. JoiM»'a(Noah)FuneraJDi5cour]se 

on the Death of Mr. J. Strut! 
62. Kenrick's (Rev. J.) DIscourae on 
the Olxstades to the Diffusion 
of UnitarianUm, (preached be- 
fore the Association, 1827) ... I 

63. Sermon on the title " Son 

ofGod",, , 1 

64 . Kenrick** ( Rev. Timoth y ) E i po- 

sition of the Historical Writings 
of the New Testament, with a 
Memoir of the Autbori 3 vols. l4 

65. Lardncr's( Or.) Two Scheme* of 

the Trinity, and the Divine 
Cnity Asserted ,,. «, 1 

66. Letter on the Logos, ad- 
dressed to Lord Barringtou ... I ' 

^7. Le Pagers Scriptursil Divinity of 

our Lord J eaus Christ ........ 

68. Lind»ey*» (llev. T.) Catechi?it; 
or au Inquiry into the Doctrine 
of the Scriptures concerning 
the oniy true God, and Object 
of Religious Worship ..-. I < 

^59. Locke on the UnderstAOding of 

St. Paul's Epiitlet^,*,. 

70. Lowth*s (Rishop) Sermon,** Thy 
Kingdmu Come." preached at 
the Visitation of the Bishop of 
Durham, held at Durhanir July 
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■ 

1 


s. 4^1 


^^^^^^ 71. Mwittluf't (B^?- J.) Church He- 


*gB. 


Porter's (Rev. J. S.) Brief Out- ^H 
line of Cbriatian UniUriaiitsm ^H 


^^^^ form^ EittiKTCA from theWri- 




^^^^^^B ti»g;aof many emineivt Divines 


89. 


Prayers for the Use of Fami- ^H 


^^^^^fe of the Eitiil>!bb«d Church ri^la- 
^^^^^^F tkc to ili further Eefortnation 1 




lies, ^c, 1 0^1 


90. 


Priestley's (Br.) Tracts in Con* ^B 


^^V 72> Marlincau (MLs&),Tbe Faith, m 






^^H unfolded by many Prophets; 


m. 


Outline of the Evidences 


^^^^^B nd rl mm^pd tn ^f nh amiuf diinii.^^> 




of Revealed Reliirion... ..... 4 


^^^1 2nd Edition £ 


92. 


Memoirs. Bv himicif and 

Son. 12mo '. 2 


^^^^^^. 73, Providence an toAnifeflted 


^^^^^^t through I^ael : oddreued to 


93. 


Questions to Triniiwians^-fwr 


^^^^^V the Jewg.^^2nd Editfon 2 £ 




do^n... P.. i 


^^V 74. Martine&u'ft (Rbt. Jarne^) Ser- 


94. 


Racovian Catechi^tUT traAilal«d ^M 


^^^J^^ inon» ^*The eKisling SlJ*te of 




fi^m the Latin ; to which is ^^^H 


^^^^^^L Theology as an Intellectual 




prefi X ed a Sketch of the H istory ^^^1 


^^^^^^P Ptirsnit, and Religion at a Mo- 




of Unitariauism in Poland and ^^^^| 


^^^^^^" tbI InAufnce,"" (preached b«- 




the adjacent Countries. By ^^H 


^^^F fore the Asaociaiion^ Il^^4^ ... I 




Thomas Kce&^LL.D., F.S. A.., 4 fB 


^^H 75* Mill's Letters on the Satisfaction 


95, 


Rammohun Roy 'a (The RAJah) V 


^^H ofChrint *..* 6 




Precepts of Jesus i with the 


^^K^ 76» MiltonV Last Thongrhts on the 




Three Appeals .„ 9 


^^^^^^^L Trinitj ; (extracted frum hia 


96. 


' Treatise on Christian Doc- ^M 


^^^^^H Treatise on the Chrij»tian Doe^ 




trine ; being the Second Afi- ^M 


^^^^^ trine,) B^rdg 2 




peal to the Chrlsttaa PubllG in ^H 


^^^F 77» '-- Areopagitic», a Speech for 




defence of the *' Precepts of ^1 


^^^^^^ the Liberty of Unlicensed 
^^^^^^^ Printing to Ihe ParlJoment of 


97. 


Jesijs" ......,, 4 flH 


Rohberds' (Rev, J, 0.) Doclrine 


^^^^^ EDgland .. 6 




of I be two Natures in Christ... fi 


^^^^^ 79, Treatise of CitiI Power in 


98. 


Rogcr&'a (late Kev, G.* Rector of ^m 


^^^H Eecletiastica3 Causes, &c* «#*,,* 6 




S pro ugh ton) Five Serinons^ on ^H 


^^H 79. Montgomery's (Re?. Dr.) Ser- 




the true Nature of the Chri»- ^1 


^^^1 mon, '^Wbdom is the principal 




tian Churchy the Scripture ^H 


^^H Thing," ([ireacheii before the 




Idea of Heresy ; Iktystexies ^H 


^^H A»aodationJ^43)....... ,„ 6 




made plain ; t h e Scripture Doe- ^H 
trine of Atonement ; the Plsce, ^| 






^^^^^^H Vemion, upon the Bub; of 




Object and Manner of Chris* 


^^^^^^^H Archbishop Newcome's New 




tian WoTBhip..... I 


^^^^^^H Tmnslation, with a corretted 


99 


, Sermons; — by Dr. Prioe and 


^^^^H Text, and Note^ CHttcal and 




Dr. Priestley.— 12mo. ilpanir. t £ 


^^^^^^H Explanatory (hut omitting the 


•100 


. Simpson'sTwoEisaysoifClms- 


^^^^^V Twioua Readings), The 5th 




tionity and on the Sabbath ... 1 ^ 


^^^^^^P edition, corrected to Gries- 


101 


. Smith's (Rev. G. V.) Lelt«ii lo 


^^^^^ bftch*s last Text. Demy 1 2mo. 5 




Dr. J. Pye Smith on the Atone- ^^^m 


^^^^ 8L N0wTe8tameist,reTi£ed from the 




xatnif (being on iii^uTrt from ^^^^| 


^^^^^^_ Aathorited Version and madA 




Historical Con^derationt into ^^^^| 






the meani ng of the New Tt*f ta- ^H 


^^^^^^f Text, By a Lavnian 6 




meut Language respening the !^l 
death of Christ) 2 « 


^^^^^^ iS. Kewton's (Sir l.)'llistorieal Ac 




^^^K count of two !^o table Comip- 


102 


, Squjer'i(Rev. J. 0.) 5<mion oa 


^^^^^^1 lions of Srripture : reprinted 




Che Duty and Benefit of Prayer 2 


^^^^^^B from the cdititm of hh Worka 


103 


, Sykes'stDr.l Humble ApolDgjf 


^^^^^^T by Hisihop Harhlty^—Ediiiom^ 




for St. Paul and the o4h«r ^_ 


^^V It^il, 12Rto. Ih^rtiM..., . 3 




Apostles, or a Vindi«atloii of ^M 


^^m 93. Piper's (Rev. It. H.) Letters on 




(h«niand their Do£ologiea .,. U ^M 


^^H UDitarianism, in reply to the 


104 


. Ta|;art's(Rev. B.) Sk«l«fa«8 af ^M 


^^H BcT, T. Best ......,.., 3 6 




the Lives and Character* of ^1 


^^M D4* Porter's (Re?. J. S.) Funeral 




the leading Reformers of tlie ^H 


^^^H Sermon for Rammr»hnn Hoy... 1 6 
^^H 85. Tweke L£cture& on Chris^ 


105 


Sixteenth Century ^ ^^M 


. Truths from Seripturv ... € f^^ 


^^^^H ti^n t fnibiiri^tiiatti , , . , 3 f) 


106 


. Talbot's (Rev. Edward) Sev- H 


^^K^ U. Sermon, *' Oh! Paths,'* 




mon, '' The Position, Danger* ^M 


^^^^^L pretehed on the 200th Anni- 




and Dntiai ^ UmiMkm con* ■ 


^^^^^H versary of 1 he Wes tmi n^er Am* 






^^^^^ sembly fl 




Association, l£t4I) .,....,....* 1 ^^H 


^^r S7. ^ On Creeds .,., .... e 


107 


, Taylcr^i (Rev. J.J.) Dti«oan& ^M 



37 



f . d. 

on the Perpetuity of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation, (preached 
before the Association, 1830) 1 

108. Taylor's (Dr. John) Defence of 
the Common Rights of Chris- 
tians.— iStft/ton 1843 1 

109. Thompson (S.) on the Evi- 
dances of Revealed Religion ... 1 

110. Thrush's (Mr. T.) Letters to 

the Jews I 

111. Townsend's(ReT.Jo8iah) Cate- 

chism 2 

112. Tremlett's Six Sets of Prayers 

for Public and Private Worship 6 

113. Triumph of Truth; being an 

Account of the Trial of Mr. 
ElwaU 2 

114. Turner's (Rev. W., jun.) Re- 
marks on the Atonement 1 

115. . Lectures on Protestant 

Nonconformity 2 6 

116. Lives of Eminent Unita- 
rians, with a notice of Dissent, 
ing Academies, Vol. 1 7 6 

117 Vol. II 7 6 

118. Two TracU on the Study of the 

Scriptures (by a Lady) 2 

119. Tyrwhitt (Robert) on the Crea- 
tion of all things by Jesus 
Christ— f^icm 1844 2 

120. Walhuie's (Rev. R.) Sermon, 

"Apostasy in perilous times, 
the Sin of the false Teachers," 
(preached before the Associa- 
tion, 1837) 1 

121. Ware's (Rev. Henry) Dis- 

courses on the Offices and 
Character of Jesus Christ 3 

122. On the Duty of Improve- 

ment 6 



«. d. 
*123. Ware (Rev. Henry), Education 

the Business of Life 1 

124. Watu' (Rev. Isaac) Solemn 
Address to the Deity 4 

125. Watte* (Rev. Gabriel) Words 

of Wisdom 1 6 

126. WeUbeloved's (Rev. Charles) 
Devotional Exercises 2 

127. Whitby's Last ThoughU on the 
Trinity.— £fi7ton 1841. 8vo. 
BoardM 3 

128. White (Rev. Joseph Blanco) 

on Heresy and Orthodoxy ... 3 

129. Wicksteed's (Rev. Charles) 
Sermon, " The Law of Con- 
science," (inreached before the 
Association, 1842) 1 

130. Wilson's (Mr. John) Conces- 
sions of Trinitarians. 8vo. ... 12 

*131. Scriptural Illustrations of 

Unitarianism 6 6 

132. Worcester's (Rev. Noah) The 
Atoning Sacrifice a Display of 
Love 1 6 

133. Wright's (Rev. R.) Essay— 
"Christ Crucified" 1 

134. on Future Punishment ... 6 

135. on the Necessity and Uti- 
lity of adhering to I^st Prin- 
ciples of Religion 6 

136. Yates (Mr. James) on the pecu- 
liar Doctrines of the Gospel... 6 

137. Reply to the Vice-Chan- 

cellor's Remarks on " The Im- 
proved Version." 8vo. I 6 

138. The same in 12mo, with 

the Appendix 6 

139. Sermon on the title 

"Saviour" 1 



A Portrait of the late William Roberte, of Madras, Native Unitarian 

Missionary, /»i^un 1 6 

coloured 2 6 
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A WORK FOR ALL DENOMINATIONS. 



THE PEOFIiE'S DICTIONARY 



BIBLE, 



TO be completed in Forty parts, each consist'iBg of thirty-two large 
puges octavo J double eolimins, price sixpence, with Mapg and Wood 
Engraviuga, comprises, apart from doctrinal peculiarities and the mere 
forms of scholarship, the ascertained results of tlie most advanced state 
of knowledge on the iubjeet of Biblicikl Antiquities, illustrative of the 
contents of the Sacred Seriptures, and corroborating the divine origin, 
imspeaiiabte value, and perpetual obligiition of the Christian religion. 

London ^ SIMPEJN, MABSHALL^ & CO. EdinbDrgh : Tut. Manckester ; AaJDiworOi ; 

of wliom specimens mi^p be bj|4* 



OPINIONS. 

'* The imilersi^ed^ believing thnt ihe iJobUeation of the * People's Dletioniuy of ibe 
Bibl^ ' will be serviceibk to sacred lenming and CbriRlian Lnithf recomiueud it to the 
lUeniion of tbe tnembfiffi of tbe Tmet Sode^, uid of tbeir severwl congrpgAtloos; vad 
liope Ibftt A euffl^leni numbtt af aubacrib^rs wiU be found to ensnie the commencement 
itid cotnpleLioQ of Oie work. 

H. BROOK ASFLAl^D, M,A. Dukinfield, SecretAT^ 

of llif! Traftl Scsdetv. 
CHARLES WALLACE, AUriachiim «md Hale* 
JAMES BROOKS. Gee Cross, 
C. VANCE SMITH, B. A. MfloclettTjda. 
JOHN COLSTON, SitaI md DeftU,I{ow. 
WILLIAM SMITH, Stock i>ort, 
WILLIAM FILLJNGHAM, CongkloiL 
liKNHY GREEN, M.A. Kmitsford. 
JAME9 HAWKES, Nantwirli. 
T H OMAS H I K CKS , W amugton. " 

"The TmdertiigiQedf beHeTin^ that the pnblleation of the * People's Dictionat^ of ih« Bible ' 
will he aerrideabie to sacred leammg aiitl Cbristian tnitli, re^pec'ifuny recommptid it lo tb« 
mltentJoQ of ibe t^Bgrei^nticiiis of the Munster and EfrnQDHlmut SjikkIa, and tlie Prei»bjr- 
lerj of Antrim; nud hope ibat a stiffldileiit niiniber of subscribers vtiU be found to en^nre 
file compleliDn of ibe work. Several partw luw alreadj publbbed, eonHistiDg of tbirljr-two 
large pages, 8vo, doable eoliuuus, pride i^d. ; aud ibe work i» to be completed ta forty 
pafts, accompaTJied by mapa, compriaitig a popular aecooui of the booke^ hifltory« bio- 
grapby, auuquitlea, opinions, difljcult wofda and passages, riieSi tuatoms^ feligious 
obaiinaiices, ito* found in tbe Bible, 
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F. BLAKELY, A.M. 
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Wrettmor at Tbeology to N6ii*fD%iHtftlaff 
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"i OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*' We, the unilersigned ministers, — believing tliat the ' People's Dictionaiy of the 
Bible' is ndminibly calculiited to promote the cause of biblical learning and mtional 
piety, and to be especially adapted to excite an interest in the penisal of the Scriptures 
among the young, and having now been able to funn a more accurate opinion of its 
merits from the parts already published, — beg leave earnestly and respectfully to recom- 
mend the work to the attention of those desirous of becoming better acquainted with the 
meaning and contents of the Sacred Volume. 

JOHN FULLAGAR, Chichester. 

HKNUY IIAWKKS. Portsmouth. 

WILLTAM IIUC.HS, Witcombe, Isle of Wight. 

KDWIN CHAPMAN, Mead How, Godalmiug. 

MAXWELL DAVIDSON, Billingshurst. 

JOHN CROPl'KK, Wurehiim. 

MARK ROWNTRKE, Poole. 

PJ)RTER ORR, Ringwood. 

THOMAS EOSI'ER, Portsmouth. 

EDMUND KELL, M.A. Newport, Isle of Wighl.- 

" Thankfully do we receive the ' People's Dirtiounry of th" Bildc,' published, for their 
n/nvenitnci; j»eriudirally. It is clearly ami »nrefully written; well printed; illustratetl 
with maps and engravings; and remarkably cheap, ll will, besides other novel matter, 
conUiin <i complete proiioiinriiiff tjiihlc for clas.iiral, Jlvbiuir, Indian, and Etjyptian word* 
connrtted v:Uh sacred suhjevts. There is nothini; of the sort extant in the language. 
Walker having been finished before Sanscrit and Egyptian were much known." — Truth 
Seeker. 

*' In our notice of the preceiling numbers of this work, we stated that ' a plain, unlearned, 
— that is, devoid of le:iriied technicalities, — and u cheap dictionar}' of the Holy Bible, 
has long been a dc^^idcratuni ;' and we then expressed our opinion that this publication 
woulil be a most valuable referential work for the pi'oplo. Tbe two numburs before us 
maintain the high character of the work, wbich, whin cumplrti-d, will prove a valuable 
companiou ami exponent to the cottaper's family Bible, and will also be not unwnrtliy 
a place in any gcntlcuian's librar>'. The nrticlps are wriiiiMi clearly, and devoid of any 
sectarian pr'.'juilici.'?*. The sprinkling of woud-ciii<, maps, &c. are judiciously placed ; and 
we welcome thii addition to our useful literature with mu»:h pleasure." — The Bridtje- 
water Times, 

**'The People's Dictionary of the Bible" has several papers on architectural subjects, 
treated with ability and scholarshix), anil is issued at a very low rate." — The Jimtder. 

" It gives us much pleasure to direct the attention of <iur readers to the * People's 
Dictionary of the Bibl«,' which will be truly U'^i't'iil ii** a bot)k of retcrcnce. The eilitur 
has already distinguished himself as an nutlior and able vimiicutor <if (.'hristianity, and 
merits the encouragement of tlie Christian community." — Hihte Chrixtian. 

*• This is a work, the appearance of which we hail with the utmost cordiality. It under- 
takes to give, in alphabetical order, a cornice afc(»unt of ull biblieal matttTs that peruin 
to a due understanding of the sacred wriiiuRS without trenching ou the domains of 
controverted theology. It is a marvellously clieap publication, and is calculated to be 
of the most extensive utility. We are in the number of those who think that ever}' tiling 
pertaining to biblical knowledge ought to be brought within general and popular reach as 
muidi as subjects of history and .science, and whatever com-t-nis ever}-(biy life. * The 
People's Dictionary* is calculated to effect this object, and we hope the noble purpose of 
tlie ctlitor will be reulibcd." — Kendal Mercury. 

" This serial publication is the work of one to whom the cause of Christianity is much 
indebted. To families it is an inestimable boon. It i<i a ^'ratifying sign of the times 
tliat such a work is meeting with wide encouragement.*' — iiatestuad Ohaerver. 

" This will be one of the most valuable worhs, when conipb ted, wliieh was ever issued 
from the press. It is not often we find thr I'.nglisli phrase ' Dictionary ' used in its classical 
and eomprehen«»ive sense. The tt'nu has been generally applied to books of ctyniology,— 
to books of spelling, pronuncistion, and meaning of wonls. The work before us, however, 
is a * diciionar}' ' in a more legitimate and exteuMive sense. In other wonls, it eompreheiids 
an elaborate, geographical, historical, and biographical description of men, places, and 
events, mentioned in the Holy Bible. It is inters]»erxcd with engravings, ligiirra, 
and maps, illustrative of the countries of which it speaks, and the costumes of the period. 
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To the scholar rtkI the divine; to those who make the Ptiuly of Holy Writ a matter of 
iutcrest as well as duty; to all mpii, indeed, and all families, tlii-* serial work will be in- 
valuable. Above all, there is, and we have examined very minutely, a total absence of 
any thing like sectarianism. It is moderate and erudite.'* — Yurksliircman. 

" We are desirous of renewinjf our notice of this very useful work. We cannot express 
ourselves too stroupfly as to the general excellence of its plan, and the particular merits 
of many of its most important articles. It briufis wiiliin reacli of the public ut large a 
fund of important and interesting information, which it required jj^reat leaniiug and dili- 
gence to collect and digest ; and it aftords the most valuable ossistance to those who 
would study with intelligence the records of revelation. We thank the editor for an im- 
portant public service — one among many which he has rendered; ami we couiidently 
ask for liim, as most justly his due, the support of the friends of ilie libt-ral and rational 
study of the Bible." — Inquirer. 

*' To those who wish for impartial aid in their study of the Sacred Scriptures, this work 
will be invjduable. It embodies, in a compact form, information which can only be found 
elsewhere, by consulting a multitude of expensive volumes inaccessible to tlic generality 
of readers. It is perfectly free from all sectarian and doctrinal allusions; and pious 
Christians of every denomination will be delighted h«^re to tind elucidations of difficulties, 
and explanations of terms and phrases hard to bo uiulerstood, which have hitherto em- 
barrassed them, and prevented them deriving full prolit and enjoyment from their perusal 
of the Sacred Volume. The history, biograpliy, anii<piities. rites, ceremonies, and customs 
— difficult words and passages, are all described and explaii»ed with a clearness, simplicity, 
and ability, satisfactory alike to the cultivated and the nnltrttered reader. The work, 
which is now in the course of monthly publicatit)n, is remarkably cheap; it is neatly 
printed, accompanied by maps and wotxl engravings, and is edited by a learned, able, and 
pious divine. No reader of the Hible should be without such a valuable aid to the study 
of its contents, and we know of no similar work in our language. ' The unsectarian nature 
of its plan renders it, what it professes to be, a work for the English people at large: we 
therefore welcome its appearauc*; as a mo^t acceptable and important addition to our 
biblical literature; and we heartily recommend it to every one who, in studying the sacred 
page, wishes to give a satisfactory answer to the question, * LJnderstundest thou what thou 
readest ? ' " — Bristol Mi-rcury. 

"We hail with pleasure the appearance of the 'People's Dictionary of the Bible' — a 
work for all denominations. Already six numbers have been issued from the press; and, 
if we may judge of the work as a whole from what has oppeared, it will be highly credi- 
table to both editor and publisher, and of inestimable value to the scriptural reader. The 
work is interspersed with excellent maps and wood engravings, illustrative of ancient 
costumes and other objects of anticpnirian interest. The articles are written with con- 
siderable ability, and contain a vast fund of useful and interesting information on biblical 
subjects. One great evcllence of the ' People's l)icii<u)ar>' ' is its freedom from sectarian* 
ism: there is no undue bias towards any one dtMiomination. Being catholic in spirit, 
we hf)pe its circulation will be extensive. It ouglit to be in every family, and more par- 
ticularly in the hands of every Suntlay-school teacher." — Plymouth Jounuii. 

** This is a useful as well as an interesting work, for which there was great room, 
notliing that we know of the same nature at all a]>proaching it in cheapness and conden- 
sation of matter : besides, being published in numbers, it is within the reach of every- 
body. The articles are arranged alphabetically, and have been judiciously kept within 
such a limit as to alFord the requisite information, without too much disquisition, or too 
many of th«» statements of those differences upon particular subjects which have so 
divided the learned. We can accordingly recommend it to our readers on the score of 
utility and economy." — GuUirer. 

*' A very desirable and valuable work, in every way calculated to promote the study and 
the clear comprehension, as well as the mere reading, of the Scriptures. In its pages 
we tind the results of extensive erudition and sound sch(>lar>hip presented in a form that 
will be intelligible and agreeable to the nidettered classes of society ; while, to the higher 
and better informed, it will no less prove a useful book of reference and explanation. 
At a time when so many crude, frivolous, and demoralizing productions are periodically 
iMsued to * the People' in cheap ami attractive publications, we gladly welcome ou« 
that may in a degree counteract tln'ir banefid influence and mischievous tendency. Space 
docs not allow ns, as we could wish, to make extracts from the work in question: snfiice 
it to say. that it is compendious, complete, and, being designed for a national work, is 
entirely free from controversial and disputed points. It comprises a popular accoiuit uf 
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tbe books, bistory, antiquities, opinions, difficult wonis and passages, rites, &e. found in 
tlie Bible. We must not forget to mention another recommendation of tbis work, as a 
book for the 'people,' — its cheapness. It is published in sixpenny numbers, much 
larger than those usually isAucd at tlie some rate." — Court Journal. 

'* We bail it as a boon that this work is really written for the use of the great mass of 
tbe cbmmuuity, and not aildressed to the learned only; and also, that it is published in 
such a form, aud at such a price, as to be aYuilubIc by piu-chasers of almost every grade 
in society. It appears, in fact, to be a compendium of tlie best information already 
attaintMl by scholars, truvellers, and others, who have devoted theniselvoa to elucidating 
tlie subjects which it embraces. The great mass of those, of whom ibe Scriptures consti- 
tute the daily study and tbe nightly solace, form but a very faint aud incorrect impression of 
much that they read of in the sacred pages, — and necessarily so, froui their ignorance 
of scripture history, geography, and antiquities. But it is the puqioKe and effect of such 
works as the above uumed, to make the contents of the Book of Life plain and intelli- 
gible to the humblest reader. * The People's Dictionary of the Bible ' undertakes to give, 
in alphabetical order, a separate account of each of the principal person!), ]daces, objects, 
&c. mentioned in the Old and New Testaments; and many of these, having especial 
interest, are illustrated by wood cuts." — Forester^ Mayazinc. 

** A well written work, now in progress of publication. Tlie type and paper are good, 
and tlie general appearance attractive. It is wholly free from sectarian remarks." — Mirror. 

"A plainly written work, calculated to become popular. More common sense is 
brought to bear on the topics under discussion, than is usual in many works of a similar 
kind. Historical events are introduced with much skill, and the knowledge of modem 
times is not despised in treating of the truths of revelation. The work is neatly printed, 
aud cheap." — Leeds Times. 

"Considering the, amount of labour and enidition that must have gone to tbe produc- 
tion of this work, we think all that was practicable has been done, in regard to price, to 
make it truly what its name indicates, — 'The People's Dictionary of tlie Bible.' It is 
interspersed with s;>iritcd outline engravings, representing illuhtratN<! figiiivs, costumes, 
and objects of historical and antiqnnrian interest. The book, searching aud erudite as it 
is, will be found full of interest to the general reoder." — Manchester Anjus. 

*' This work promises well to be an instructive and generally useful Dictionary of tlie 
Bible. We ciui testify to the moderate and reasonable spirit in which the articles are 
written, as well as to the knowledge aud ability, joined with becoming reverence for tlie 
Scriptures, which they indicate on tlie part of the author." — ChrisAku Brformer. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

Part XI. 

WITH SEVENTEEN ENGRAVINGS, 

C0STAX!lllfO THE rCI.LOWIIlO ARTICLES : 

Cebemokieb — Chafed — Chaix — Cualcedosy — Cualcol — Cuald.ka — Ciiam- 
DERLAiN — Chambers of Lvaoebt — Ch.imeleok — Chamois — Champaiom — 
CnAMPio.\ — Chancellor — Chapel — Chapiter — Chapman — Cbaboeb — 
Charity — Charmer — Cuebar — Cheese — Chemahims — Chemosh — Chebitm 
— CuERUTUiTEs — Cueuub — Chennut-tbee — Childbs - - Cbiob — Chit- 
TiM — CuiVN — Choleb — Chobazin — Cubist — Chbistiak — Chboxii'leb. 



John WilsoB, Printer, Victoria Bridge, MandiMter. 
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